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PREFACE. 


IT  is  to  be  remarked,  that  DISEASES  of  the  ORGANS  of 
DIGESTION  are  not  most  advantageously  studied  in  HOSPI- 
TALS.     The  WARD  is  the   best   place,   doubtless,  for 
observing  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  fevers  and 
inflammations  ;  but,  as  ANDRAL  remarks,  those  who  re- 
sort to  Hospitals,  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  in  which 
idiopathic  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  most 
abound  ;  appear  in  their  simpler  and  more  uncomplicat- 
ed, as  well  as  their  more  singularly  complex,  forms ;  and 
may,  consequently,  be  studied  and  treated  separately. 
The  violent  nature  of  the  maladies  and  injuries  which 
people   Hospitals,    in   the    most   of  cases,    so    utterly 
derange,  for  the  time,  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, that  no  proper  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
results  of  treatment  directed  to  these  exclusively  ;  while, 
moreover,  such  treatment  is,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  not 
usually  either  necessary  or  much  attended  to.     It  is  in 
the  chamber  of  the  delicate  and  excitable  female ;  in  the 
library  of  the  literary  or  professional  gentleman ;  in  the 
counting-house  of  the  anxious  and  busied  mercantile  man ; 
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in  the  lodgings  of  the  overtoiled  student,  or  of  the  young 
clerk  or  tradesman,  harassed  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of 
commencing  business  and  opening  life,  that  DYSPEPTIC 
DISEASE  manifests  itself  most  frequently,  and  in  its  native 
forms  ;  where,  therefore,  its  genuine  characters  may 
best  be  considered,  and  the  effects  of  specific  treatment 
best  ascertained. 

Three  circumstances  confer  on  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS 
an  importance  entirely  peculiar  ;  Jirst,  Their  amazingly 
numerous,  and  indeed  universal  nervous  relations,  which, 
connecting  them  with  every  organ  of  the  body,  cause  them 
at  once  to  affect  and  sympathize  with  all.  Secondly,  the 
fact  of  their  being  the  RECIPIENT  organs  of  the  body  ; 
those,  to  wit,  in  which  the  chyle,'  that  wonderful  fluid 
which  contains  the  element  of  every  tissue,  fibrinous, 
membraneous,  bony,  is  at  once  prepared,  and,  through 
which,  it  is  received  into  the  system :  and  on  which,  con- 
sequently, the  health  of  every  constituent  of  the  body, 
fluid  or  solid,  depends.  It  is  from  this  view  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  that  I  have  ventured,  in  the  following 
work,  to  observe,  that  the  "  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  DIGES- 
TIVE ORGANS  IS  THE  BEST  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  THE  IN- 
VASION OF  DISEASE  IN  ANY  OF  THE  OTHERS."  Thirdly, 

The  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  of  the  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  in- 
cluding its  recessory  extensions  into  the  interior  of  the 
LIVER  and  PANCREAS,  is  the  most  important  secreting 
and  excreting  surface  in  the  body ;  that,  to  which,  even 
when  itself  is  comparatively  healthy,  we  must  most  fre- 
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quently  address  the  remedies  designed  to  remove  de- 
rangements of  the  other  organs  ;  that,  through  which  we 
must,  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  seek  to  procure  in- 
gress  to  medicines  designed  to  act  on  the  heart,  lungs, 
nervous  system,  and  even  the  cutaneous  surface ;  that, 
finally,  and  this  last  particular  is  an  important  one,  from 
which  we  must  most  usually  effect  DEPLETION.  The  man, 
in  short,  who  best  understands  the  management  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  both  as  RECIPIENT,  and  as  SECRETORY 
and  EXCRETORY  surfaces  0nd  parts,  approximates  the 
nearest  to  the  PERFECT  PHYSICIAN,  and  may  be  presum- 
ed to  be  the  best  qualified  to  take  the  sagest  views  of 
diseases  in  general,  wherever  their  seat,  whatever  their 
nature ;  and  to  institute  the  most  scientific,  comprehen- 
sive and  penetrating  modes  of  treatment. 

The  Author  trusts,  that  the  work  which  he  now  sub  • 
mits  to  the  public,  will  be  found  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  extent,  and  increase  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  derangements  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
and  of  the  treatment  of  these  derangements.  In  so  far 
as  his  work  may  consist  merely  in  a  more  careful  ar- 
rangement and  application  of  facts  and  principles  already 
ascertained,  it  will  be  useful  in  proportion  as  that  at- 
tempt has  been  successful.  To  conclude  with  adopting  the 
words  of  a  VENERATED  and  LEARNED  RELATIVE,  in  re- 
lation to  a  work  of  his,  which  needed  no  such  precau- 
tionary and  qualifying  remarks  :  "  An  apology  may  be 
expected  for  presenting  a  new  volume  to  the  public, 
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when  so  many  have  already  issued  from  the  press.  He 
is  far  from  thinking  that  his  compositions  have  a  better 
claim  to  attention ;  but  mankind  are  much  influenced 
by  the  love  of  variety,  and  what  is  new  is  often  prefer- 
red, solely  because  it  is  new." 
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PART  I. 

CAUSES  IN  GENERAL  OF  DERANGEMENTS 
OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 


Contents — Short  statement  of  plan — Causes  of  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs,  divided  into,  1st.  REMOTELY  PRE- 
DISPOSING ;  2d.  MORE  IMMEDIATELY  PREDISPOSING  ;  3d. 
PROXIMATE  or  EXCITING — l^asons  for  this  division — REMOTE- 
LY PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  ;  sex  ;  climate  ;  original  constitu- 
tion or  hereditary  taint  or  tendency ;  certain  stations  of  society 
— Remotely  predisposing  causes  may,  by  care,  be  generally 
evaded — MORE  IMMEDIATELY  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  ;  tem- 
perament or  diathesis ;  habits ;  evacuations,  such  as  childbirth, 
flooding,  unnecessary  or  excessive  bloodletting,  undue  purging, 
manustupratio,  &c.  ;  certain  seasons  of  the  year — Dress,  want 
of  sleep ;  undue  cultivation,  or  excessive  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  and,  either  too  great  restraint,  or  too  great  indulgence 
of  the  moral  affections  and  passions.  The  moral  causes  ;  the 
intellectual  causes — EXCITING  CAUSES — These  divisible,  1st. 
into  causes  that  operate  directly  on  the  stomach,  and,  2ndly. 
into  those  that  operate  on  it,  through  the  media  of  other 
organs  or  parts — 1st.  Among  exciting  causes  operating  directly 
on  the  digestive  organs,  may  be  enumerated,  food  and  drinks, 
which  operate  by  their  undue  quantity  or  quality — Medicinal 
or  other  ingesta,  as  purgatives  and  narcotics ;  tobacco  in  its 
various  forms — 2ndly.  The  exciting  causes  that  operate  on  the 
digestive  organs  through  the  media  of  other  parts  and  organs, 
are  divisible  into  physical  and  non-physical — First,  the  physi- 
cal, as  functional  or  organic  affections  of  the  brain  ;  of  the  lungs ; 
of  the  heart;  of  the  skin — The  non-physical,  are,  first,  the 
moral  affection* ;  second,  the  intellectual  operations. 

IN  treating  of  indigestion,  I  propose  to  adopt  an  arrange  - 

ment  by  which  all  the  causes  will,  I  think,  be  included, 
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and  that  in  the  order,  both  of  their  rotation  and  degree. 
The  plan  is,  to  enumerate  in  succession,  1st.  The  re- 
motely predisposing  causes.  2dly.  The  more  immedi- 
ately predisposing ;  and,  3dly.  The  proximate  or  exciting 
causes  of  indigestion.  There  is  no  known  specific  causes 
of  this  malady.  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  Jirst  and 
second  parts  of  the  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  state- 
ments of  facts.  In  the  third  part,  the  rationale  of  these 
facts  will  be  given.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  be 
pleased  not  to  look  for  explanations  in  the  two  first  parts. 
In  the  fourth  and  last  division,  the  treatment  will  be 
unfolded. 

Regarding  many  of  the  causes  of  this  disease,  whether 
physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
those  at  first  merely  predisposing,  may  at  length  become 
immediate  and  exciting.  Continued  excess  or  impro- 
priety of  diet,  for  example,  may,  for  long,  operate  merely 
as  a  predisposing  cause  ;  and  a  man  may,  for  a  time,  ex- 
perience no  attack,  properly  so  called,  of  dyspepsia.  A 
point  at  length  is  reached,  however,  when  a  meal  not 
larger  than  usual,  induces  a  distinct  and  regular  dyspep- 
tic attack ;  the  relatively  augmenting  debility  of  the 
patient's  digestive  organs,  having  at  length  given,  to  a 
long  operating  predisposing,  the  power  and  energy  of  an 
immediate,  cause. 

Grief  and  anxiety  long  suffered,  may,  when  happening 
suddenly,  and  in  a  person  hitherto  healthy,  operate  for 
a  while  merely  as  predisposing  agencies.  As,  however, 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  fail  under  the  load  of  moral 
depression,  the  sorrow  or  care,  although  not  greater,  it 
may  be  even  less  than  at  first,  acquiring  relative  strength, 
merges  into  an  exciting  cause  of  digestive  derangement. 
The  same  principle  extends  to  almost  all  the  other  causes, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  of  this  disease. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  phrases,  predisposing 
and  exciting,  are,  in  a  considerable  degree,  relative  terms. 
A  cause  that,  to  a  person  not  hitherto  subject  to  dyspep- 
sia, may  be  utterly  inefficient,  or  at  least  very  remotely 
and  temporarily  predisposing,  may,  with  a  person  already 
subject  to  the  disease,  prove  proximate  and  exciting.  Thus, 
with  the  healthy  man,  the  consequences  of  excess  in  one 
meal,  are  gone  with  the  morrow ;  with  the  dyspeptic, 
they  may  be  felt  during  days,  weeks,  or  months.  Un- 
expected painful  news,  that  merely  sober  a  robust  man, 
may  entirely  prostrate  a  dyspeptic,  and  induce  a  long 
and  severe  paroxysm  of  his  peculiar  malady.  Such  cases 
occur  every  day.  The  excitement  of  a  dinner  party,  or 
the  effort  of  maintaining  conversation  with  a  friend,  is 
often  sufficient  to  awaken  the  slumbering  dyspepsia  of 
persons  who  are  victims  to  it. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  causes  of  indigestion  are  re- 
lative as  regards  individuals,  and  that  the  remote  are 
continually,  by  mere  repeatedness  of  application,  con- 
verting themselves  into  immediate  causes.  A  classifica- 
tion of  these,  applicable  to  all  cases,  is  consequently  not 
to  be  expected. 

Still,  an  attempt  towards  such  a  classification  is  desir- 
able, and  is  in  various  ways  useful.  It  is  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  practicable  ;  it  being  in  our  power  to 
arrange  them,  according  to  their  most  frequent  course  of 
operation  on  individuals. 

1st.    The  REMOTELY  PREDISPOSING   CAUSES. TlME    of 

LIFE  may  be  enumerated  as  the  first,  most  general,  and 
most  remote  among  the  causes  of  the  above  description. 
Dr.  Philip  assigns  the  period  of  life  from  puberty  to 
about  thirty  ;  Dr.  Copland,  from  twenty  to  fifty-five,  as 
predisposing  to  indigestion.  My  experience  coincides 
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with  the  term  of  the  latter  writer.  The  passions  and  the 
excesses  into  which  they  too  often  lead,  have  seldom 
had  time  to  produce  their  debilitating  effects,  and  to  sap 
the  natural  vigour  of  youth,  till  after  twenty.  About 
this  time,  or  rather  soon  after  it,  the  cares  incidental  to 
the  young  man's  taking  up  a  position  in  the  world,  pre- 
dispose to  this  disease  in  a  remarkable  manner.  These 
effects  generally  declare  themselves,  if  at  all  and  from 
this  source,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  If  in- 
digestion have  not  been  experienced  before  thirty-two, 
it  seldom  is  felt  until  forty,  or  some  years  beyond  it. 
About  this  last  period,  the  passions  often  operate  again 
with  great  violence ;  and  if  our  undertakings  have  not 
been  successful,  the  consciousness  that  it  is  late  and 
difficult  to  retrieve  lost  opportunities,  and  reconstruct 
fortune,  exerts  a  depressing  power. 

It  is  popularly  said,  that,  in  infancy,  diseases  of  the 
head  prevail,  and  are  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded ;  in  youth, 
diseases  of  the  chest ;  in  middle  and  old  age,  maladies  of 
the  bowels  and  urinary  organs.  But  Dr.  W.  Philip  very 
justly  remarks  somewhere,  that  the  head  diseases  of  chil- 
dren are  almost  invariably  only  secondary  affections; 
the  primary  derangement  being  seated  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  In  every  period  of  life,  the  integrity  of  the 
digestive  organs  is  the  best  of  all  securities  against  the 
invasion  of  every  form  of  disease. 

It  seems  to  be  necessarily  owing  to  moral  causes  that 
the  period  of  life  above  indicated  is  predisposing  to  in- 
digestion, since  at  no  other  period  are  the  physical  func- 
tions naturally  more  vigorous  and  regular. 

SEX  may  be  instanced  as  the  next  remotely  predispos- 
ing cause  of  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Copland  thinks  that,  in  its 
simpler  forms,  it  is  more  common  with  women ;  in  its 
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irritative  and  aggravated  forms,  more  common  with  men. 
There  is  truth  in  this  remark.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which,  in  women,  indigestion  was 
confounded  with  hysteria.  The  sedentary  habits  of  wo- 
men, while  they  predispose  to  the  disease,  render  it  less 
apt,  when  it  has  occurred,  to  assume  the  more  violent 
and  inflammatory  types,  which  it  tends  to  degenerate  in- 
to in  men,  necessarily  more  exposed  than  women  to  ex- 
asperating causes,  from  their  more  active  lives  and  more 
boisterous  passions. 

CLIMATE  is  another  general  and  remote  predisposing 
cause.  Under  the  word  climate  or  air,  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  extended  relations  which  the  human  body 
maintains,  causes  us  to  include  certain  agencies  which 
were  formerly  made  little  account  of.  Thus  air  is  now 
known  to  influence  us,  not  merely  according  to  its  de- 
grees of  temperature  and  humidity,  but  also  according  to 
its  electrical  states. 

A  very  high  temperature,  interfering  with  certain  ex- 
cretory functions  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the  blood  is 
relieved  of  its  carbon,  devolves  on  the  liver  a  vicarious 
but  somewhat  unnatural  duty.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  indigestion,  with  bilious  complication,  in  hot  climates, 
as  the  East  Indies.  It  is  the  belief  of  some  German 
physicians,  that  highly  positive  electrical  states  of  the 
body  hinder,  by  isolation,  the  due  departure  of  electricity 
of  the  same  sort  from  the  human  body,  and  thereby  in- 
duce disease.  Such  an  atmospheric  condition  may  ope- 
rate, by  altering  the  electrical  qualities  of  the  secretions, 
which  are  said  to  be,  when  healthy,  acid  on  the  cutane- 
ous surface,  and  alkaline  on  the  mucous  membranes. 

High  atmospheric  heat,  also,  acting  powerfully  on  the 
skin,  and  stimulating  greatly  its  function,  causes  an  un- 
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usual  expenditure  of  vital  energy  in  it,  on  the  principle 
that  ubi  stimulus,  ibi  affluxus.  Hence  debility  of  the 
internal  organs.  And  hence  the  necessity  of  strong 
spices,  in  hot  climes,  in  order  to  rouse  to  adequate 
energy,  the  enfeebled  stomach. 

A  very  cold  atmosphere,  by  causing  a  too  great  con- 
centration of  the  vital  force  on  the  internal  organs,  and 
a  too  great  determination  of  blood  towards  these,  often 
produces  an  irritable,  or  at  least  over-excited  state,  and 
what  the  Germans  call  abdominal  plethora,  or  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines.  In 
so  doing,  a  very  cold  temperature  must  be  ranked  among 
the  predisposing  causes,  as  this  abdominal  plethora  is  a 
fertile  source  of  indigestion  and  various  intestinal  der 
rangement. 

A  warm  and  close  and  humid  atmosphere  favours  the 
escape  of  positive  electricity  from  our  bodies,  and  thereby 
enfeebles  their  powers.  This  is  no  fanciful  notion.  "  The 
sensations  of  oppression  which  precede  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  enable  many  to  predict  its  approach 
with  certainty,  and  the  sense  of  lightness  and  activity 
which  follows  such  a  storm,  is  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged." (British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No. 
XVI.)  Before  the  storm,  heat  and  moisture,  which 
peculiarly  invite  away  our  positive  electricity,  exist  to- 
gether, and  probably  some  electrical  conditions  which 
we  cannot  yet  appreciate.  After  the  storm  the  heat 
has  suffered  modification,  and  the  electrical  states  that 
caused  our  debility  are  probably  destroyed.  The  posi- 
tive electricity  no  longer  leaves  our  bodies  so  rapidly,  and 
hence  the  restoration  of  our  vital  energy.  The  same 
states  of  the  atmosphere  may  derange  the  internal  elec- 
trical relations  of  our  bodies.  These  ought  to  be  posi- 
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lively  electrical  on  the  cutaneous  surface;  negatively 
electrical  along  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  disturbance 
of  these  relations  accompanies  or  causes  certain  diseases, 
and  may,  therefore,  very  possibly  predispose  to  digestive 
derangement.  I  have,  in  my  own  practice,  seen  evident 
advantage  from  removing  the  steel  support  from  the  stays 
of  highly  irritable  dyspeptics  of  the  female  sex,  and  by 
causing  them  to  clothe  their  whole  body,  but  especially 
their  lower  limbs,  with  thick  non-conducting  garments. 

A  cold,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  damp  atmosphere,  is 
so  peculiarly  disadvantageous,  as  almost  to  require  to  be 
included  among  the  more  immediately  predisposing  causes 
— such  an  atmosphere  not  only  detracts  the  heat  rapidly 
from  our  bodies,  but,  debilitating  the  functions  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  gives  a  shock  to  the  whole  system. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  a  general  manner,  that  an  un- 
propitious  climate  may,  independent  of  its  constitutions, 
indirectly  operate  as  a  remotely  predisposing  cause  of  in- 
digestion, by  offering  less  inducement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  or  country  to  employ  ambulatory  and  other 
sorts  of  exercise,  and  to  spend  a  due  time  in  the  open 
air  and  sunshine.  The  natives  of  France,  and  some  other 
European  countries,  certainly  pass  more  of  their  time  out 
of  doors  than  we  do.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  for  example, 
pass  more  of  their  time  in  walking  recreation  in  streets, 
and  gardens,  than  those  of  London  do.  And,  no  doubt, 
this  fact,  dependent  on  climate,  has  its  share  in  render- 
ing dyspepsia  a  less  frequent  ailment  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  country  and  metropolis. 

ORIGINAL  CONSTITUTION,  or  HEREDITARY  TAINT  or 
TENDENCY. — These,  as  predisposing  causes,  are  generally 
of  the  remoter,  yet,  if  very  pronounced  in  degree,  may 
prove  of  the  more  immediate  sort.  That  the  predisposi- 
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tion  to  indigestion  may  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  is  a  fact  distinctly  recognized  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  con- 
firmed by  my  own  observation.  "  Much,"  says  Dr. 
Philip,  "  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease i  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  is  the  fact  that 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  those  parts  which  were  most 
liable  to  disease  in  the  parent,  are  likewise  found  so  in 
the  children."  He  justly  adds,  however,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  dyspepsia  from  father  to  son  is  not  necessary 
or  constant,  and  that  the  disease  does  not  necessarily 
take  place,  because  the  predisposition  to  it  exists. 
"  The  pre-disposition  to  this  disorder,"  writes  Dr.  Cop- 
land, "  is  sometimes  hereditary,  particularly  in  persons  of 
a  weak  relaxed  fibre,  with  high  nervous  susceptibility 
and  general  debility  of  constitution."  Torpor  of  the  in- 
testines, a  frequent  or  constant  concomitant  of  indiges- 
tion, I  have  noticed,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  have 
been  distinctly  hereditary. 

Certain  STATIONS  in  SOCIETY  are  considered  by  some  as 
a  general  and  remotely  predisposing  cause.  In  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  there  are  more  frequent  dis- 
gusts, more  ennui,  less  absolute  call  for  constant  and 
useful  occupation,  whether  of  mind  or  body ;  more  scope 
and  occasion  for  the  operation  and  indulgence  of  the  ex- 
citing and  depressing  passions,  than  in  the  inferior  ranks. 
By  these  causes,  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher  classes 
is  apt  to  be  irritated  and  debilitated,  and  a  predisposi- 
tion to  indigestion  induced. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  influence  of  the  remotely 
predisposing  causes  may,  generally,  be  counteracted  or 
evaded,  by  prudence  on  our  part;  and  that  it  seldom 
exerts  marked  effects,  unless  when  it  concurs  with  the 
more  immediately  predisposing,  or  with  the  exciting 
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causes.  Thus,  by  careful  diet,  temperate  habits,  and  at- 
tention to  the  taking  of  exercise  in  the  cool  parts  of  the 
day,  health  and  a  freedom  from  bilio- dyspepsia  may  be 
preserved  in  India.  And,  in  like  manner,  any  heredi- 
tary disposition  which  a  man  may  chance  to  owe  to  a 
dyspeptic  parent,  may,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be 
obviated  through  life,  by  a  prudent  avoidance  of  other  ( 
causes  and  circumstances  calculated  to  give  effect  to  that 
hereditary  disposition,  and  to  favour  its  development. 
And  so  with  the  other  causes.  Thus  an  individual,  in  the 
upper  ranks,  who,  by  an  exertion  of  self-control,  avoids 
the  exciting  and  luxurious  Habits  incident  to  the  society 
in  which  he  moves,  may  for  ever  render  the  casualty  of 
his  rank  inoperative,  even  as  a  remote  cause. 

Thus  I  have  stated  the  principal  remotely  predispos- 
ing causes  of  indigestion.  I  now  come  to  consider  THE 

MORE  IMMEDIATELY  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES. 

It  may  be  remarked,  both  of  the  more  remotely  and 
the  more  immediately  predisposing  causes,  that  two  or 
more  of  them  not  unfrequently  operate  simultaneously, 
thus  augmenting  the  difficulty  of  an  exact  classification. 
A  man,  for  example,  is  at  once  sedentary  and  studious. 
Here  there  is  at  once  deficient  physical  exercise,  with, 
probably,  excessive  mental  toil.  Want  of  free  air  might 
be  added,  in  such  a  case,  and  of  the  well  known  impor- 
tant stimulus  of  the  solar  light. 

The  more  immediately  predisposing  causes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  remotely  predisposing,  by  the 
influence  and  effects  of  the  former  being  less  easily  coun- 
teracted or  eluded  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  former 
are,  in  general,  the  more  permanent  in  their  operation ; 
and  sometimes  never,  or  only  after  a  long  period,  to  be 
escaped  from.  Thus  sex  is  a  durable  cause;  age,  or  the 
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time  of  life,  predisposing  to  dyspepsia,  extends  over  a 
long  tract  of  human  existence.  Hereditary  disposition 
is  never  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  only  to  be  hindered  from 
developing  itself.  But  the  latter,  though  in  general  act- 
ing but  occasionally,  and  very  frequently  capable  of  being 
removed  or  escaped  from  by  our  own  volition  or  efforts 
or  arrangements,  operate  with  more  rapidity  and  inten- 
sity, and  therefore  frequently  and  strongly  dispose  to  the 
disease.  Thus  many  of  our  bad  habits  or  indulgences, 
which  more  immediately  predispose  to  indigestion,  are 
capable  of  being  laid  aside,  provided  we  strenuously  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  emancipation.  In  like  manner,  a 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  discontinue  a  profession,  or  a  sys- 
tem of  diet,  which  immediately  predisposes  to  dyspepsia. 

The  first  of  the  more  immediately  predisposing  causes  9 
however,  namely,  a  man's  particular  HABIT  of  BODY  or 
CONSTITUTION,  and  his  peculiar  TEMPERAMENT,  or,  as 
physicians  term  it,  his  DIATHESIS,  can  never  be  got  quit 
of.  Its  influence  can  only  be  moderated.  I  have  put 
sex  and  time  of  life  among  the  more  remotely  predisposing, 
and  particular  constitution  and  temperament  among  the 
more  immediately  predisposing  causes,  because,  while  time 
of  life  operates  on  all  mankind,  and  sex  on  the  respective 
moities,  the  dyspeptic  temperament  is  a  condition  much 
more  limited  in  its  existence  and  influence.  But  it  can- 
not be  placed  among  the  positively  exciting  causes.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  provide  for  such  distinctions,  that  I 
adopted  the  somewhat  novel  division  of  the  predisposing 
causes  into  remote  and  immediate,  the  advantage  of 
which  will-now,  I  trust,  appear. 

As  regards  any  particular  constitution  or  temperament, 
which  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  predisposing  to 
dyspepsia,  I  neither  find  exact  information  in  authors, 
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nor  am  prepared  to  submit  anything  definite  as  the  pro- 
duct of  my  own  observation.  Dr.  Copland  remarks,  that 
those  who  inherit  the  predisposition,  are  distinguished 
by  "  a  weak,  relaxed  fibre,  with  high  nervous  suscep- 
tibility and  debility  of  constitution  ;" — a  definition  some- 
what vague.  He  adds,  that  "  those  in  whom  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  naturally  weak,  and  feebly  per- 
formed, the  circulation  languid,  the  temperature  of  the 
extremities  below  the  natural  standard,  and  the  secre- 
tions generally  disordered,  or  more  abundant  than  usual, 
are  also  constitutionally  predisposed  to  dyspepsia."  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  of  the  persons  uniting  the  above 
conditions,  I  would  not  say  that  they  were  predisposed 
to,  but  that  they  were  actually  suffering  from,  dyspeptic 
ailments.  Dr.  Copland  has  here  enumerated  symptoms, 
along  with  predisposing  causes,  of  the  disease. 

Collating  the  notes  of  my  own  cases,  I  find  that  persons 
of  a  large,  full,  plethoric  habit,  with  much  adipose  or  fatty 
substance ;  that  others  of  a  spare  wiry  frame,  sallow 
complexion,  and  bilious  constitution  ;  and  others  with  a 
pale,  relaxed  and  flabby  habit,  are  respectively  frequent 
victims  to  the  malady, — with  the  following  distinctions : 
—In  its  irritative  and  exasperating  forms,  it  is  more 
usual  in  the  second  class.  In  its  inflammatory  forms,  and 
in  those  characterised  by  vitiated  secretions  and  offensive 
and  altered  excretions,  and  with  a  tendency  to  secondary 
derangements  and  degenerations,  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
piles,  head  and  cutaneous  affections,  it  is  most  frequent  in 
the  first  class.  In  its  mild  forms,  yet  untractably  steal- 
ing into  the  chronic  type,  it  is  most  common  in  the  last 


HABITS. — A  man's  habits  of  life  are  the  next  imme- 
diate predisposing  causes.     Habits  may  be  denominated 
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the  constitution  which  a  man  gives  himself.  Sedentary 
habits  favour  the  abdominal  plethora  of  the  modern 
Germans,  that  is,  induce  torpid  and  redundant  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  vast  venous  receptacles  of  the  belly, 
whereby  the  intestines,  liver,  stomach,  are  loaded  with 
blood,  and  rendered,  thereby  less  active  and  energetic  in 
all  their  functions.  Tissot,  I  find,  long  ago  recognized 
this  result  of  a  sedentary  life.  "  Le  sang,"  he  observes, 
"  qui  a  de  la  peine  a  remonter  dans  les  veines  du  has 
ventre,  s'accumule  dans  celle  du  fondement,  ou  il  est  de- 
termine par  son  propre  poids,  et  ou  il  trouve  moins  de 
resistance ;  dela  vient  que  les  savans  sont  si  souvent 
tounnentes  par  les  hemorroides,"  &c. 

Habits  of  excessive  study  absorb  and  exhaust,  in  the 
brain,  (in  a  way  we  cannot  as  yet  accurately  define,  but 
cannot  doubt  the  existence  of,)  certain  vital  and  ner- 
vous energies,  by  which  the  whole  system  generally, 
and  the  digestive  part  of  it  peculiarly,  are  debilitated ; 
being  deprived  of  their  due  share  of  the  supply  that  goes 
to  maintain  mental  operation.  Any  engrossing  mental 
pursuit,  scientific  or  commercial,  exerts  precisely  the 
same  effects  as  study. 

Among  habits  may  be  included  a  man's  profession, 
trade,  or  occupation.  If  anxious,  laborious,  and  exhaust- 
ing to  either  mind  or  body,  it  may  immediately  predis- 
pose to  indigestion,  and  may  even  be  prevented  with 
difficulty  only  from  becoming  an  exciting  cause.  An- 
xiety about  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  about  main- 
taining one's  station  in  society,  and  an  uncomfortable  and 
equivocal  position  in  social  life,  predispose  powerfully  to 
dyspepsia.  Hence  its  frequency  in  that  unjustly  despised 
and  neglected  class,  governesses,  and  among  young  and 
respectably  bom  and  educated  women,  thrown  suddenly, 
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by  the  death  of  parents  and  relatives,  destitute  on  the 
cold  and  unfeeling  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  indolence  of  mind  or  body  may 
operate  as  an  immediately  predisposing  cause. 

A  man's  habit  of  living,  or  general  diet,  if  either  too 
rich,  too  poor,  too  plentiful  or  too  scanty,  may  immedi- 
ately and  strongly  predispose  him  to  become  promptly 
subject  to  actual  dyspepsia,  on  the  appearance  of  an 
exciting  cause.  This  is  the  most  frequent  and  powerful 
of  all  the  immediately  predisposing  causes,  and  the  one 
that  most  readily  becomes  exciting. 

EVACUATIONS  or  EXCESSIVE  SECRETIONS  of  various 
kinds,  are  immediately  predisposing,  by  the  debility  they 
occasion.  Here  may  also  be  included  the  continued  in- 
geslion  or  swallowing  of  any  deleterious  medicinal  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  losses  of  blood  and  child-bearing,  ex- 
cessive blood-letting  or  blistering,  &c. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  and  women,  hypochondriac, 
nervous,  excitable,  who  abuse,  by  employing  needlessly 
or  in  excess,  both  laxative  and  sedative  medicines.  Of 
this  fatal  propensity,  the  most  lamentable  examples  have 
presented  themselves  in  my  practice.  It  is  not,  however, 
at  all  difficult  to  account  for  the  unhappy  failing. 

Excitable  and  nervous  persons  are  annoyed  by  two 
classes  of  morbid  affections ;  those  of  over  excitement, 
and  those  of  under  excitement ;  those  of  what  the  French 
call  excessive  "  mobilite,"  and  those  of  gloominess,  un- 
accountable timidity,  and  terror.  Now  purgatives  often 
relieve  both  these  affections ;  and  opiates  hinder  them 
from  being  felt,  by  procuring  to  the  patient  a  stupor 
slight  or  profound.  The  feeling  of  lightness  which  a 
purgative  affords,  such  persons  too  frequently  find  out, 
and  are  even  aware  that  calomel,  with  some  saline 
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draught,  peculiarly  effects  this  end.  They  are  also  aware 
of  the  seducing  intoxication  of  opium,  and  the  interreg- 
num which  it  interposes  in  the  dark  despotism  of  their 
hypochondriasm.  Besides,  I  am  of  opinion  that  even  in- 
cipient indigestion  impairs  distinctly  self-control,  and 
that  persons  soon  acquire  an  invincible  habit  of  flying 
for  relief  or  stimulus  to  medicine,  as  drunkards  to  ar- 
dent drink. 

Hence  many  persons  make  a  constant  and  needless 
use  of  purgatives  and  opiates.  The  former  irritate  and 
exhaust,  the  latter  derange  digestion ;  both  debilitate ; 
and  both  strongly  and  immediately  predispose  to  indi- 
gestion. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  of  its  forms,  if  excessive, 
predisposes.  Snuffing,  however,  if  cleanlily  and  sparingly 
practised,  and  moderate  smoking  of  light  tobacco,  have 
only  an  exceedingly  remote  predisposing  effect  on  per- 
sons hitherto  free  from  the  disease;  although  I  have 
often  known  them  to  induce  an  attack,  in  the  case  of 
persons  already  subject. 

Necesse  estenumerare  vitiumMANUSTUPRATioNis  inter 
evacuationes  valde  disponendas  in  Indigestionem.  Potest 
accidere  ut  hie  liber  veniat  in  manus  juvenum  utriusque 
sexus ;  quibus  observationes  quas  statim  conferam,  non 
convenient  Idcirco  meipsum  explicabo  lingua  Latina. 
Ut  argumentum  cur  aggredior  hoc  vitium  in  tractatu  pre- 
sente,  citabo  verba  scriptoris  illustrissimi :  "  Non  dubi- 
tandum  est,  licet  res  raro  aggreditur  in  libris  medicis 
Britanorum,  indulgentiam  in  vitio  solitario  incitamentis- 
que  sexualibus,  non  esse  causam  frequentissimam  hujus 
morbi  (i.  e-  hysteriae),  et  morborum  aliorum.  Multi 
scriptores  poposcerunt  ut  censideratio  conveniens  dare- 
tur  huic  origini  malorum,  etiamque  eegritudini  quse  vita 
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coelebs  et  continens  efficit.  Congruo  sententia  doctoris 
Conolly,  medicos  Anglicos  multo  minus  respicere  has 
causas  morborum  quam  debent" — "  et  accussavisse  scrip- 
tores  aliorum  nationum  ut  reos  phantasiarum  ineptia- 
rumque."  Copland's  Dictionary,  art.  Hysteria. 

Sine  dubio,  hsec  observationes  sunt  maxime  verae,  et 
magni  momenti.  Est  res  perabsurda  et  rationi  parum 
congruens,  ut  medici  qui  profiteuntur  morbos  sanare,  at- 
que  sunt  haud  ignari  manustuprationem  esse  causam 
communera  fortemque  valetudinis  adversae,  omitterent 
earn  semper  inquirere.  Si  sit  virgo  quae  aegrotat,  quaes- 
tio  tune  potest  fieri  per  matrem  aut  matronem  aliquam 
amicam  juvenis. 

Est  mea  consuetudo  semper  certum  faeere  ut- 
rum  aeger  quilibet,  non  conjux,  qui  quaerit  de  me  re- 
media  Dyspepsiae,  ne  deditus  sit  huic  vitio.  Et  nccesse 
est  me  dicere  istum  vitium  esse  causam  creberrimam 
Dyspcpsice.  Secretio  seminalis,  permissa  se  cumu- 
lare  in  corpore,  dat  yim  notabilem  omnibus  functionibus ; 
sed  certe  nullis  functionibus  dat  vim  tarn  insignem 
quam  iis  quae  ministrant  Digestionem.  Mihi  notum  est 
hominem  Dyspepsia  aegrotantem  curatum  fuisse,  sine 
medicina  alia,  quam  manustupratione  renunciata. 

Manustupratio  laedit  functionem  digestionis  per  de- 
fluxionem  immoderatam  humoris  utiliter  recrementitiosi ; 
per  concussionem  nimis  violentam  et  frequentem  quae  in- 
fert  systemati  nervoso;  per  detractionem  stimulationis 
moralis  perspicue  necessariae  saluti  corporis  necnon  men- 
tis. 

DRESS,  either  too  warm  and  oppressive,  or  too  cold  ; 
stays  too  tightly  laced,  and  compressing  the  region  of 
the  liver  and  stomach,  and  benumbing  the  organic  abdo- 
minal nerves ;  impeding  the  action  of  the  diaphragm 
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and  the  intestines,  &c.,  predispose,  the  latter  cause 
very  strongly,  to  dyspepsia. 

The  pressure  upward  of  the  PREGNANT  WOMB,  and 
the  constipation  it  produces  by  leaning  on  the  intestines, 
constitute  it  always  an  immediately  predisposing,  and 
often  an  exciting  cause  of  dyspepsia. 

WANT  of  SLEEP,  whether  caused  by  night  vigils  on 
the  sick,  study  unduly  prosecuted  into  the  hours  design- 
ed by  nature  for  repose,  or  arising  from  whatever  other 
cause,  very  strongly  predisposes  to  digestive  derange- 
ment. 

Certain  sorts  of  WEATHER,  and  CERTAIN  SEASONS  of 
the  year,  immediately  predispose,  and  sometimes  seem 
even  to  excite.  Spring  is,  as  Dr.  Philip  remarks,  predis- 
posing to  the  irritative  kinds  of  dyspepsia.  The  ap- 
proach of  winter  and  rain,  damp  weather,  affects  others. 
Some  patients  are  better  in  winter,  others  in  summer ; 
the  reasons  of  which  varying  experience  will,  in  due 
course,  be  assigned. 

Any  cause  whatever  that  produces  great  general  de- 
bility, whether  it  be  of  a  physical  or  moral  nature,  im- 
mediately predisposes  to  indigestion.  Diseases  in  other 
organs  of  the  body  often  have  this  effect,  particularly  those 
of  the  head  and  heart. 

UNDUE  CULTIVATION,  or  EXCESSIVE  EXERCISE  of  THE 
INTELLECT,  and  either  GREAT  RESTRAINT  or  GREAT  IN- 
DULGENCE of  the  MORAL  AFFECTIONS  and  PASSIONS,  im- 
mediately predispose  to  dyspeptic  disease. 

It  appears  to  me  that  physicians  are  less  careful  than 
they  ought  to  be,  to  direct  practical  attention  to  the 
above  fertile  predisposing  sources  of  dyspepsia.  I  shall 
therefore  here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  them. 

The  nature  of  the  connection  of  mind  with  body,  and 
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the  mode  of  their  mutual  influence,  are  entirely  unknown 
to  us.  The  effects  of  that  connection,  and  of  that  influ- 
ence, are  all  we  are  and  probably  will  ever  be  cognisant  of. 
And  those  effects  are  very  remarkable,  and  indicate  a 
dominion,  the  greatness  of  whose  degree  is  scarcely  yet 
adequately  appreciated,  of  mind  and  emotion  over  phy- 
sical functions  and  operations. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
that  "  il  appartient  au  medecin  plus  qu'a  tout  autre,  ou 
peut  etre  a  lui  seul,  d'etudier  les  fonctions,  les  facultes,  les 
rapports  mutuels  de  1'esprit  avec  le  corps,  et  du  corps 
avec  1'esprit."  Dr.  J.  Johnspn  has  made  a  nearly  similar 
remark.  "  The  philosopher,"  he  writes,  <c  and  the  meta- 
physician, who  know  but  little  of  the  reciprocities  of 
mind  and  matter,  have  drawn  many  a  false  conclusion 
from,  and  erected  many  a  baseless  hypothesis  on,  the 
actions  of  men." 

As  predisposing  causes,  moral  depression,  or  continued 
moral  excitement,  especially  in  reference  to  disagreeable 
subjects  or  objects,  and  imprudent  intellectual  toil,  are, 
I  am  convinced,  next  to  a  general  course  of  erroneous 
diet,  the  most  powerful  and  frequent  of  all.  One  might 
even  maintain,  with  a  very  great  show  of  probability,  that, 
to  moral  and  intellectual  mismanagement,  much  of  that 
debility,  on  which  improper  diet  acts  merely  as  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  an  evil  already  prepared,  is  principally  owing: 
and  that  a  far  greater  latitude  in  diet,  than  most  of  us 
now  dare  to  indulge  in,  might  be  hazarded  with  impunity, 
were  our  intellects  and  emotions  less  strongly  and  con- 
tinually tasked,  and  better  regulated.  "  On  voit,  tres  fre- 
quemment"  says  Tissot,  "  des  sots  (men  who  don't  think), 
boire  et  manger  sans  s'acommoder,  qiioiqu'il  Us  me- 
nent  une  vie  sedentaire,  et  qu'ils  ne  soient  pas  d'une  con- 
stitution plus  robuste  que  d'autres." 

We  observe,  that  continued  fear,  jealousy,  sorrow,  re- 
c 
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morse,  and  the  withering  operation  of  unrequited  love, 
produce  ultimately  on  the  stomach  precisely  similar  ef- 
fects to  those  caused  by  errors  in  diet,  or  by  any  other 
physical  cause,  namely,  an  impairment  of  the  digestive 
powers,  although  the  persons  suffering  may  have  been 
guilty  of  no  dietetic  license ;  of  no  omission  of  their  usual 
exercise,  or  of  any  other  omission  which  might  account 
for  the  attack  which  they  endure.  Such  cases  prove  un- 
equivocally the  dominion  of  the  affections  over  the  diges- 
tive organs,  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  less  remarkable  than 
the  most  direct  of  physical  causes.  Dr.  J.  Johnson 
illustrates  the  rationale  of  such  a  case :  "  A  man/'  he 
observes,  "  loses  by  speculation  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
which  makes  a  considerable  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
depresses  his  spirits.  After  a  while,  he  finds  that  time, 
instead  of  healing  the  wound  that  misfortune  has  inflict- 
ed, has  increased  it,  and  that  what  he  looked  upon  with 
some  degree  of  fortitude  in  the  beginning,  is  now  be- 
come such  a  source  of  despondency  that  it  haunts  him  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  is  for  ever  uppermost  in  his 
dreams,  if  he  can  sleep.  What  does  this  teach  us!  why, 
that  the  moral  affliction  was  borne  with  comparative  ease, 
until  the  digestive  organs  and  nervous  system  was  im- 
paired, through  the  agency  of  the  mind,  when  these  cor- 
poreal derangements  impaired.,  in  their  turn,  the  mental 
energies" 

Moral  causes,  predisposing  immediately  to  indiges- 
tion, abound  more  in  England  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  :  and  this,  doubtless,  is  one 
among  other  reasons  why  the  disease  is  so  common 
with  us,  as  to  have  obtained,  among  foreigners,  the  name 
of  the  Englishman's  malady.  All  the  moral  concurrents 
which  are  fitted  to  excite  human  passion  are  rife  in  our 
country.  A  free  government ;  unbounded  license  to  so- 
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cial   and  individual  enterprise  ;  an   unrestricted  press, 
permitting  zealots  of  all  sorts  to  stimulate  prejudice,  po- 
litical and  religious ;   a  daily  press  ministering,   with 
systematic  art,  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  parties ;  vast 
wealth  in  juxtaposition  with  dire  poverty ;  all  the  fe- 
verish anxieties  and  the  terrible  reverses  incident  to 
commercial  adventures  and  negociations,  conducted  on  a 
scale  greater  than  elsewhere  through  the  earth  ;  perpe- 
tual monetary  fluctuations ;   an   overpopulated  country, 
wherein  well  educated  and  respectable  youth  of  both 
sexes  cannot,  in  many  cases,  make  bread  by  honourable 
means,  but  are  almost  literally  reduced  to  the  dreadful 
alternative  to  beg  or  die  of  want ;  high  civilization  and 
refined  education,  by  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
apt  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  and 
the  moral  affections  to  be  quickened  into  a  false  sensibi- 
lity rather  than  fortified  and  purified ;  great  religious  and 
political  fears  and  dissensions  : — Such  is  the  heated  mo- 
ral atmosphere  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  live, 
and  who  can  wonder  that  digestion,  the  earliest  of  all 
the  actions  of  the  body  to  be  affected  by  moral  causes, 
should   be,  in  such  circumstances,   strongly  predispos- 
ed and  prepared  for  derangement,    on  the  appearance 
of  exciting  causes  ? 

I  have  to  add,  that  there  is  no  civilized  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  art  and  duty  of  mental  and  physical 
recreation  is  less  understood  and  less  cultivated,  than  in 
this;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  none  in  which  at- 
tention to  that  art  can  be  with  less  impunity  dispensed  with. 
INTELLECTUAL  OPERATION. — "  L'homme,"  says  Tis- 
sot,  "  qui  pense  le  plus,  est  celui  qui  digere  le  plus  mal, 
toutes  choses  egales  d'ailleurs  ;  celui  qui  pense  le  moins, 
est  celui  qui  digere  le  mieux."  Although  this  humiliat- 
ing remark  of  Tissot's  receives  some  countenance,  from 
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the  fact  that  idiots  often  possess  the  strongest  digestive 
capacities,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  God  has  so 
constituted  man  that  an  absolute  disuse  of  his  rational  fa- 
culties is  one  of  the  means  most  proper  for  the  conser- 
vation of  his  physical  health.  I  suspect  some  sophism 
or  mistake  ;  and  believe  that  it  must  be  owing  to  some 
imprudence  on  our  part,  if  a  certain  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with,  but  does  not 
positively  promote  the  bodily  health. 

The  exercise  of  its  function  is  advantageous  to  every 
organ ;  and  the  health  of  each  particular  organ  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  other  organs,  and  to  the  system  in  general. 
The  exercise  of  the  locomotive  muscles  in  ambulatory 
exercise,  promotes  the  action  of  the  absorbents  and  of 
the  digestive  organs ;  a  generous  meal  re-invigorates  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  the  force  of  the  affections  and 
passions ;  and,  correspondingly,  a  due  excitement  of  the 
affections,  and  a  due  exercise  of  the  intellect,  doubtless 
reverts  back  on  the  organs  of  digestion  as  salutary  a  sti- 
mulus as  the  reception  and  disposal  of  a  nutritious  and 
judicious  meal,  by  the  digestive  organs,  produce  on  the 
mind  through  the  brain. 

No  doubt,  when  either  the  brain  or  any  other  organ,  is, 
by  excessive  exercise  or  stimulation,  made  to  monopolize 
a  greater  than  its  due  share  of  nervous  or  vital  power,  a 
deficiency  must  be  experienced  in  some  other  organ  j  but 
this  proves  not  in  the  least  that  a  moderate  exercise  of 
the  brain,  intellect,  and  affections,  may  not  have  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  system. 
The  foregoing  are  the  principal  of  the  more  immedi- 
ately predisposing  causes  of  indigestion.     I  beg  again  to 
remark,  that,  if  permitted  unrestrainedly,  and  during  a 
long  period,  to  operate,  many  of  them  will  become  ex- 
citing causes. 
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EXCITING  CAUSES — Dr.  W.  Philip  defines  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  a  disease  to  be  "  the  states  of  body  in- 
duced by  the  remote  causes,  and  from  which  all  the 
symptoms  more  or  less  directly  arise."  We  should  think 
that  these  "  states"  are  not  the  immediate  "  causes'  of 
a  disease,  but  the  disease  itself.  Or  rather,  perhaps, 
they  only  constitute  the  strongest  possible  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  yet  still  requiring  the  application  of  some 
further  agency.  At  any  rate,  the  above  definition  of 
Dr.  Philip  only  applies  to  those  cases  in  which  predis- 
posing causes  merge  at  last  into  exciting  ones. 

I  define  the  immediate  cmuse  of  indigestion,  and  of  all 
other  diseases,  to  be  whatever  inevitably  induces  the  dis- 
ease in  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied,,  or  on  whom 
it  operates.  The  agent,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  may  have 
to  many  persons  the  force  only  of  a  predisposing  cause  : 
but,  in  whatever  individual  it  inevitably,  on  its  applica- 
tion, causes  a  particular  disease,  to  him  it  is  the  exciting 
cause,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense. 

I  remark,  generally,  that  exciting  causes  are  often  only 
predisposing  causes  long  applied.  See  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  work,  for  an  illustration  of  this  observation. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  division  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  indigestion,  is  into  those  that  operate  directly 
on  the  digestive  organs,  and  those  that  operate  on  them 
through  the  media  of  other  organs.  The  first  division 
includes,  and  is  indeed  entirely  constituted  from  sub- 
stances injected  or  swallowed,  among  which  food  and 
drink,  of  course,  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  pro- 
minent,— medicaments  and  tobacco,  in  its  solid  and 
I  gaseous  forms,  and  foul  air,  composing  the  remainder. 
Before  proceeding,  then,  to  consider  these  separately, 
I  would  make  one  general  remark.  Exciting  causes, 
acting  directly  on  the  stomach,  never,  I  believe,  occasion 
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permanent  indigestion,  without  the  previous  preparation 
and  operation  of  predisposing  causes.  No  man  ever  in- 
duced on  himself  dyspepsia  by  a  single  surfeit,  or  a  single 
dose  of  narcotic  medicine. 

EXCITING  CAUSES  OPERATING  DIRECTLY  on  the  STO- 
MACH.— Food  and  drinks,  erroneously  selected  or  exces- 
sively employed,  constitute  not  only  the  principal  of  the 
predisposing,  but  also  the  chief  and  frequentest  of  the 
exciting  causes  which  operate  directly  on  the  digestive 
organs.  The  various  modi  operandi  of  injudicious  diet, 
I  proceed  successively  and  briefly  to  exhibit. 

Undue  bulk  is  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  improper 
qualities  of  diet.  The  operation  of  this  cause  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  mechanical.  It  may  arise  from  one 
of  two  qualities  of  diet;  its  solid  extent,  or  its  flatulent 
character.  In  other  words,  distention  of  the  digestive 
tube  may  be  owing  to  a  large  solid  meal;  or  else  to  a 
meal  injudiciously  composed  of  articles  which,  either 
from  their  peculiar  character,  quickly  give  birth  to  gas- 
eous products,  or  from  being  not  rightly  adapted  to  the 
digestive  capabilities  of  the  individual,  are  partially  con- 
verted, ere  being  digested,  into  flatulent  airs. 

Although  undue  distention  of  the  stomach,  once  or  a 
few  times  repeated,  is  never,  of  itself,  the  cause  of  per- 
manent indigestion,  it  is  a  very  frequent  exciting  cause 
in  cases  in  which  predisposing  causes  have  been  in  ope- 
ration. It  is  also  in  itself,  when  often  and  continuously 
repeated,  a  powerful  predisposing  cause. 

Distention  of  the  stomach  is  variously  hurtful,  and 
gives  rise  to  lesions  direct  and  indirect.  Its  first  effect 
is  to  overcome  the  natural  resiliency  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  This  organ, 
as  well  as  the  gullet,  are,  when  healthy,  very  contractile ; 
insomuch  so  that  the  sides  of  both  are,  when  sane,  in 
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a  state  of  natural  collapse,  complete,  or  nearly  so.  Thus, 
could  we  see  a  morsel  of  food  descending  the  throat,  we 
should  observe  that  tube  to  be  shrunk  and  contracted, 
like  a  rope,  both  above  and  below  the  morsel,  whose  pro- 
gress down  would  be  observable  only  by  the  enlargement 
of  that  short  space  in  the  tube,  which,  like  a  ball,  it  was 
actually  passing  through.  When  arrived  in  the  stomach, 
we  should,  could  we  inspect  that  viscus,  see  it  closely 
embracing  the  food  it  was  receiving,  and  only  expanding 
itself  in  strict  accommodation  to  the  bulk  of  its  contents, 
between  which  and  its  own  walls  no  vacancy  was  per- 
mitted. The  healthy  stomach,  when  quite  empty  for 
sometime,  is  probably  not  wider  than  a  long  pouch  of 
two  inches  in  transverse  area.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
called  on  to  receive  the  large  meal  of  food  and  drink 
which  a  healthy  and  robust  man  makes,  it  must  undergo 
a  considerable  relative  distention.  But  a  considerable 
degree  of  distensible  power  is  a  natural  (normal)  pro- 
perty of  the  stomach  :  and  of  this  I  do  not  now  speak. 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  this  natural,  but  limited  disten- 
sibility  of  the  stomach  is  exceeded,  by  gluttonous  meals. 
When  this  imprudence  is  frequently  repeated,  the  na- 
tural contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  gradually 
overcome  in  a  partial  degree,  so  that  the  stomach, 
even  although  empty,  does  not  resume  its  natural  nar- 
row calibre,  but  remains  more  or  less  loose  and  flaccid, 
as  will  be  explained  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  nature 
of  indigestion.  An  abrupt  change  in  the  articles  of  food, 
as  from  vegetable  to  animal,  but  more  especially  from 
animal  or  farinaceous  to  herbaceous  aliment ;  the  sud- 
den use,  or  the  abrupt  disuse  of  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors, 
in  cases  in  which  they  have  been  respectively  employed, 
or  refrained  from,  often  acutely  excite  the  disease. 
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Undue  quantity  or  quality  of  food,  are  frequent  ex- 
citing causes,  as  will  be  shewn  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  indigestion.  I  need  not  re- 
mark that  these  are  also  very  frequent  predisposing 
causes,  and  are,  indeed,  only  exciting,  if  but  once  or  a 
few  times  indulged  in,  when  the  train  has  been  pre- 
viously laid,  by  other  predisposing  causes  :  then  no 
causes  are  more  frequently  and  distinctly  exciting. 

Food,  undue  in  quantity  is,  I  may  here  observe, 
chiefly  hurtful,  by  presenting  to  the  stomach  a  greater 
mass  than  the  stomachic  juices  can  pervade.  The  solvent 
secretions  of  the  stomach  are  ministered  under  nervous 
agency,  superintending  and  operating  on  a  secreting  ap- 
paratus and  surface.  The  power  of  that  nervous  agency 
is  different  in  every  different  individual,  but  in  the  case 
of  every  man  is,  until  deranged  by  health,  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  nutrient  want  and  assimilative  capacity 
of  his  system.  When,  therefore,  he  imprudently  ex- 
ceeds, in  diet,  the  measure  which  his  system  requires, 
and  to  which  his  digestive  capacities  are  adequate,  his 
stomach,  more  wise  than  he,  declines  being  accessory  to 
this  slow  kind  of  suicide,  and  leaves  unacted  on  the 
superfluity  of  meals,  by  refusing  the  secretions  and  ac- 
tions necessary  to  its  assimilation.  I  need  not  remark  that 
I  here  comment  on  the  quantity  of  food,  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  its  mechanical  effect  in  causing  disten- 
tion,  which  is  also  a  great  evil,  but  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

The  evil  effects  of  food  undue  in  quality,  may,  in  a 
general  manner,  be  .  denned  as  consisting  in  its  not 
yielding  in  the  proper  lime  and  degree,  to  the  decom- 
posing power  of  the  stomach.  In  consequence,  it  either 
exhausts  or  irritates;  exhausts  by  irritating,  and  irritates 
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by  debilitating,  the  muscular  and  nervous  and  organic 
powers  aiding  in  digestion.  Morbid  secretions,  and 
vitiated,  superabundant  or  deficient  nutrition,  are  the 
indirect  results  ;  that  is,  a  man  either  acquires  unhealthy 
fluids,  or  loses  flesh  ;  or  becomes  unnaturally  and  mor- 
bidly plethoric.  These  points  will  be  explained  in  the 
Part  on  the  Nature  of  Indigestion.  It  would  violate  my 
plan  to  illustrate  them  in  this. 

DRINKS,  undue  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  susceptible 
of  precisely  the  same  remarks  as  are  applied  to  solid 
food.  It  may  be  observed,  that  certain  waters  and  wines, 
even  though  taken  in  perfect  moderation,  and  in  circum- 
stances apparently  suitable,  often  excite  the  disease, 
especially  in  particular  predisposed  constitutions.  Cham- 
pagne has  a  remarkable  effect  in  this  way.  So  has 
claret.  I  have  felt  the  vino  biancho  of  Rome  repeatedly 
induce  dyspeptic  attacks  in  myself.  The  same  effect 
I  have  often  experienced  from  the  water  of  the  Seine, 
which  contains  sulphate  of  lime.  Cyder  and  perry 
often  excite  indigestion  in  people  either  predisposed  or 
subject. 

PURGATIVE  MEDICINE,  excessively  and  continuously 
employed,  without  medical  advice  and  direction,  is  a 
frequent,  a  very  frequent,  predisposing  cause.  It  is  more 
rarely  an  exciting  cause  than  some  other  bad  habits  to 
which  the  persons  who  ultimately  prove  victims  to  indi- 
gestion are  frequently  addicted,  and  whereby  they  bring 
upon  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  that  miserable  malady. 
Purgative  medicine,  most  ordinarily  becomes  an  exciting 
cause,  by  merely  merging  from  its  predisposing  into  its 
immediate  effect.  It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  the 
most  gradual  of  all  the  exciting  causes.  Under  its  injudi- 
cious employment,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  earlier  or  later, 
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distinctly  declare  themselves ; — the  growing  irritability 
or  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  giving,  at  length,  to 
the  hitherto  merely  predisposing,  the  force  of  an  excit- 
ing cause.  Mercurial  purgatives  are  those  which,  when 
abused,  most  rapidly  advance  from  a  simply  predisposing 
into  an  exciting  cause ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  is  the 
sort  that  dyspeptics  are  most  fond  of,  and  most  frequently 
employ,  either  without  consulting  a  physician,  or  without 
the  privity  of  that  gentleman  even  although  consulted. 

NARCOTIC  MEDICINE,  however,  much  sooner  and  more 
frequently  than  purgative,  proves  an  exciting  cause  of 
indigestion.  Few  dyspeptics,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  recourse  to  this  sort  of  stimulus  or  sedative,  will 
confess,  even  to  their  physician,  the  extent  to  which 
they  abuse  it. 

Its  effects  are  more  directly  and  variously,  but  perhaps 
not  more  permanently  or  profoundly,  pernicious  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  to  the  system  in  general,  than  those 
of  abused  purgatives;  its  disuse,  a  triumph  far  more  diffi- 
cultly arrived  at.  By  enlightening  a  patient's  mind  to 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  excessive  purgation,  a  physician 
may  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  take  only  such  drugs  in 
such  doses  as  he  prescribes.  But  although  a  dyspeptic 
of  judgment  is  satisfied  of  the  potent  influence  of  narco- 
tics in  causing  or  continuing  the  malady  against  whose 
occasional  symptoms  he  employs  them,  his  craving 
silences  his  reason,  for  self-control  is  impaired. 

Among  narcotics,  tobacco,  chewed,  snuffed,  or  smoked, 
must  be  placed.  The  first  form  is  the  most  objection- 
able ;  the  second  less  so  than  the  third.  The  use  of  this 
weed  requires  the  same  remarks  with  the  other  exciting 
causes.  Its  occasional  use  will  not  induce  permanent 
indigestion,  unless  the  train  has  previously  been  laid,  by 
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the  operation  of  predisposing  causes.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, of  these  having  operated,  tobacco,  in  its  various 
forms,  will  act  as  a  proximate  cause.  It  readily 
enough  induces  dyspepsia  in  those  already  subject  to  it. 
It  may  be  justly  ranked  among  predisposing  causes;  and, 
if  inordinately  and  slavishly  employed,  may,  of  itself, 
and  independently  of  other  agencies,  first  predispose,  and 
at  length  excite. 

In  China  and  various  parts  of  the  East,  smoked  opium, 
(for  in  the  gaseous  form  is  this  narcotic  principally  used 
in  those  countries,)  is  an  infinitely  fruitful  source  of  the 
deepest  hypochondria  andMyspepsia. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  miasmatic  influences,  or  any 
species  of  foul  airs,  that  are  exciting  causes  of  indigestion. 
Powerful  predisposing  causes  some  of  these  are;  but, 
even  when  they  so  act,  their  operation  on  the  digestive 
organs  is  indirect ;  being  either  through  the  general  me- 
dium of  the  organic  nervous  power,  which  they  depress, 
or  through  the  mediate  derangement  of  other  organs,  as 
the  spleen,  liver,  &c.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  ranked 
among  causes  operating  indirectly  on  the  stomach. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  the  principal  exciting  causes 
of  indigestion,  which  act  on  the  stomach  directly.  It  is 
seen  that  these  seldom  or  never,  of  themselves,  induce 
regular  indigestion ;  for  I  do  not  designate  by  that  name 
the  temporary  inconvenience  which  a  healthy  man  expe- 
riences from  a  single  surfeit,  and  which  will  vanish  in 
twelve  hours,  without  recourse  to  medicine.  Indeed, 
the  word  proximate  or  exciting  is  a  relative  term,  and 
implies  the  existence  of  remote  causes;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, it  corresponds,  as  I  have  remarked,  with  the  fact, 
that  none  of  the  exciting  causes  above  enumerated,  ever 
of  themselves,  and  rarely  operating,  engender  indigestion 
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independent  of  remote  causes.  Either  some  cause,  or 
causes,  other  than  the  exciting,  must  have  predisposed; 
or,  as  often  happens,  the  exciting  cause  and  the  remote 
cause  are  the  same ;  the  former  being  but  the  latter  long 
applied. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
disposed, the  exciting  causes  which  put  the  climax  to 
the  long  accumulating  evil,  generally  consist  in  some 
inordinate  meal, — some  inordinate  debauch, — .some  ex- 
cessive and  imprudent  dose  of  opiate  medicine,  &c.  By 
similar  causes,  also,  is  it  ordinarily  recalled  in  those  al- 
ready subject  to  the  disease. 

EXCITING  CAUSES  of  INDIGESTION,  which  OPERATE  on 

the  STOMACH  through  the  MEDIA  of  OTHER  ORGANS. 
This  class  of  causes  may  be  divided  into  two  species ; 

1st.    The   PHYSICAL  ;   and,  2dly.  The  NON-PHYSICAL. 

The  former  includes  affections  of  the  head,  heart,  &c. 

The  latter  comprises  moral  emotions    and  intellectual 

operations. 

Of  both  these  species  of  causes,  thus  operating  on  the 

stomach,  through  the  media  of  distant  parts  and  organs, 
I  would  make  the  same  remark  as  of  the  causes  act- 
ing on  the  stomach  directly  ;  namely,  that  they  frequently 
predispose,  previously  to  exciting ;  and  often,  at  length, 
excite,  merely  from  having  long  predisposed. 

In  some  cases,  however,  they  operate  without  any 
predisposing  stage,  which  the  causes,  acting  directly  on 
the  stomach,  seldom  or  never  do.  Thus,  sudden  injury 
of  the  spine,  concussion'  of  the  brain,  &c.  may  instantly 
excite  permanent  indigestion  without  the  intervention  of 
any  predisposition.  In  like  manner,  a  moral  catastrophe 
may,  from  its  durably  depressing  effect,  prove  instantly 
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and  forever  thenceforth  exciting ;  the  preliminary  ope- 
ration of  any  other  cause  being  superseded. 

1.  PHYSICAL  EXCITING  CAUSES  of  INDIGESTION,  that 
operate  on  the  STOMACH  through  the  MEDIA  of  OTHER  OR- 
GANS.— The  functions  of  the  brain  are,  sooner  than  those  of 
any  other  organ,  affected  by  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
and,  in  like  manner,  no  organ,  when  disordered,  sooner 
affects  the  digestive  processes  than  the  brain.  The  extent 
of  their  reciprocal  actions  is  not,  however,  the  same;  for, 
while  deranged  stomach  causes  dimness  of  vision,  deaf- 
ness, or  soundings  in  the  $ar,  &c.  all  which  may  be  plau- 
sibly referred  to  irregularities  in  the  sanguineous  circu- 
lation, affections  of  the  visual  and  auditory  nerves  do  not 
so  frequently,  unless  of  an  acute  inflammatory  character, 
affect  the  stomach,  and  even  then  they  do  so  but  tem- 
porarily. But  any  considerable  lesion  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  excitement,  pain,  or  vital  exhaustion  of 
that  organ,  quickly  discovers  itself  in  a  languid  or  irrita- 
ble state  of  the  stomachic  function,  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, in  depravation  of  its  secretions,  and  in  morbid 
sensibility  of  its  nerves,  and  in  debility.  A  blow  on  the 
head  causes  vomiting.  The  same  effect,  or  at  least  per- 
manent nausea,  is  often  caused  by  any  inflammatory  ac- 
tion in  the  brain,  or  any  tumour  in  the  act  of  develope- 
ment  there.  Concussion  of  the  brain  induces  occasion- 
ally violent  inflammation  of  the  liver.  These  facts  will 
be  accounted  for  in  the  next  part.  They  are  now  simply 
mentioned  as  proofs  of  cerebral  influence  on  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

The  brain,  then,  possessing  a  power  of  disordering  the 
healthy  stomach,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  brain  itself  is 
affected  by  the  stomach,  and  reflects  back,  as  it  appears  to 
do,  morbid  sympathies  on  the  stomach,  that  organ  will  have 
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to  contend  with  a  double  evil ;  to  wit,  first,  its  own  pri- 
mary derangement ;  and,  secondly,  the  irritation  which 
that  derangement  wakens  in  the  brain,  and  which  the 
brain  reverts  on  its  source. 

Disease  of  the  heart,  whether  functional  or  organic, 
although  in  the  former  of  these  forms  often  excited  by 
deranged  digestive  organs,  in  the  latter  always  aggra- 
vated by  them,  frequently,  in  turn,  induces  indigestion. 
The  explanation  will  be  given  in  its  own  place. 

Depression  of  the  nervous  power  on  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face may  excite  a  first  attack  of  indigestion  in  the  pre- 
disposed, and  often  recalls  it  in  those  already  subject. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  this  cause  as  to  those  just 
mentioned ;  that  while  it  often  occasions  indigestion,  in- 
digestion frequently  begets  it.  Thus,  dullness  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  a  great  aptitude  to  be  affected 
by  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  especially  from  the  warmer 
to  the  colder,  is  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause  of  dyspepsia. 
Thus  it  appears,  and  the  fact  is  worth  notice,  that  after 
protracted  dyspepsia  has  debilitated  the  body's  vital 
powers  of  reaction,  one  of  its  own  effects,  or  an  affection 
simulating  one  of  its  own  effects,  may  prove  an  exciting 
cause.  The  sudden  repulsion  inwards  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption  may  excite  sudden  indigestion. 

Evacuatio  venerea  excessiva,  seu  fiat  in  congressu  ma- 
ritali,  seu  per  manustuprationem,  sed  prsecipue  per  ma- 
nustuprationem,  saepe  evadit  causa  excitans  hujus  mor- 
bi.  Suppressed  evacuations  also  frequently  excite  it  in 
very  acute  forms.  Thus,  the  arrested  menstrual  flux,  or 
piles  not  flowing  at  their  usual  period,  in  those  subject  to 
a  stated  discharge,  may  excite  an  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  excessive  hsemmorrhoids,  menorrhagia,  or  leucor- 
rhoea,  both  predispose  and  excite. 
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Digestive  derangement  has  generally,  perhaps  always, 
an  important  share  in  the  first  appearance  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  in  those  persons  subject  to  these  diseases  ; 
and  the  hereditary  disposition  to  these  maladies,  which 
children  derive  from  parents,  does  not  consist  in  any 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  blood,  of  the  cartilaginous 
parts  and  synovial  membranes,  in  which  these  diseases 
are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  or  seat,  but  in  a  vice  of 
the  digestive  organs,  which  occasions  the  gouty  and 
rheumatic  affections  of  those  parts.  But  the  parts  af- 
fected by  these  diseases  sqpm,  after  a  time,  to  assume  a 
morbid  action,  or  at  least  a  morbid  aptitude,  in  some 
measure  independent  of  the  digestive  organs  ;a  and  we 
find  that  when  that  morbid  action  declares  itself  in  the 
joints,  muscles,  or  extremities,  the  stomachic  processes 
are  always  simultaneously  deranged.  It  may  still  be 
disputed,  whether  digestive  disorder  may  not  be  the  pri- 
mary cause,  and  I  admit  the  matter  involves  difficulty. 
Acute  rheumatism,  however,  is  often  suddenly  induced 
by  cold,  the  stomach  being  healthy :  and  then  the  sto- 
mach is  involved.  As  regards  gout,  although  some  vice 
in  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  assimilative  functions, 
seems  to  be  the  first  in  the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena 
which  issue  in  gout,  yet,  afterwards,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  lie  more  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
and  irritable  and  easily  exasperated  state  of  the  nervous 
power ;  which,  perhaps,  produce  simultaneously  the 
stomachic  derangement  and  the  local  gouty  pains ;  or, 
granting  that  the  stomachic  derangement  precedes  the  fit 

»  "In  some  the  disposition  to  gout  is  so  great,  that  it  appears 
without  being  preceded  by  symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  first 
passages." — Dr.  Philip  on  Indigestion. 
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of  gout,  the  former  is  itself  but  an  effect  of  an  ulterior 
cause,  to  wit,  that  vitiated  constitution  of  the  blood,  and 
that  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  power  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the  most  acute,  dreadful, 
and  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  dyspepsia,  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  gout  suddenly  migrating  from  its  usual  seats 
to  the  stomach.  This  form  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  put 
down  as  a  form  of  primary  indigestion,  from  the  common 
forms  of  which  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by  important 
differences,  which  induce  me  to  place  it  here. 

In  short,  disease  existing  in  any  part  or  organ,  gene- 
rally, more  or  less,  affects  morbidly  the  digestive  organs. 
Thus  structural  changes  in  the  lungs  often  notably  en- 
feeble the  stomach.  Sometimes,  however,  when  only 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, and  an  excessive  secretion,  purulent,  or  other,  is 
going  on  from  thence,  the  energy  of  the  stomach  is  in- 
creased ;  the  unusual  drain  in  the  luDgs,  requiring  a  cor- 
responding activity  on  the  part  of  the  digestive  organs, 
in  order  to  supply  the  loss  in  the  fluids  occasioned  by 
that  drain.  In  like  manner,  although  debility,  in  gene- 
ral, is  an  indirect  cause  of  indigestion,  that  species  of  it 
which  accompanies  convalescence  from  fever,  &c.,  does 
not  prevent  that  activity  and  energy  of  the  stomach  ne- 
cessary to  repair  the  diminution  in  the  solids  and  fluids 
occasioned  by  the  late  disease.  The  apparent  energy  of 
the  stomach,  in  such  cases,  is  probably  owing  merely  to 
active  capillary  absorption  along  the  digestive  canal ; 
stimulated  by  the  instinctive  want  of  the  system,  and 
the  anxiety,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  vital  power 
to  bring  the  individual  invalid's  body  back  to  its  constitu- 
tional bulk. 
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I  have  thus  considered  the  principal  physical  exciting 
causes  of  indigestion,  which  operate  through  the  media 
of  other  organs  and  parts. 

2.  I  now  come  to  the  NON-PHYSICAL  EXCITING  CAUSES 

Which     OPERATE    INDIRECTLY    OH   the    STOMACH.       These 

consist  in  moral  emotions  and  intellectual  operations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  brain,  in  its  deranged  states, 
may  be  a  cause  of  indigestion.  It  may  also  be  a  chan- 
nel. It  may  itself  be  morbidly  influenced  by  an  ulterior 
agent,  to  wit,  the  mind ;  and  through  it,  the  mind  may 
variously  affect  the  digestive  organs.  This  source  and 
channel  of  dyspeptic  disease,  is  frequent  indeed.  Re- 
specting the  influence  of  the  mind,  and  its  operations  on 
the  digestive  organs,  Dr.  Paris  truly  remarks,  (page 
405)  "  Dyspeptic  affections  are  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  mind  to  an  extent  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  limit."  Doctors  Johnson,  Copland,  Philip,  and 
others,  employ  language  either  equally  or  more  em- 
phatic. 

Continued  irritation  of  the  stomach,  as  in  chronic  in- 
digestion, impairs,  as  we  shall  see,  the  vigour  and  clear- 
ness of  the  intellect,  and  depresses  or  exasperates  the 
passions  and  moral  affections.  A  greater  degree  of  ir- 
ritation, a  sudden  blow,  for  example,  on  the  stomach, 
destroys,  in  a  moment,  intelligence  and  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  continual  and  excessive  mental  toil  impairs 
the  digestive  vigour  and  activity.  A  greater  degree  of 
mental  toil,  or  strong  moral  emotion,  as  for  example, 
the  sight  of  a  corpse,  or  some  strong  painful  intelligence, 
has  caused  a  man  to  vomit  instantly.  A  still  greater  de- 
gree of  moral  excitement,  as  for  example,  the  news  of 
sudden  loss  of  friends,  or  fortune,  or  the  abrupt  an- 
nouncement of  some  unexpected  and  fatal  catastrophe, 
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has  extinguished  life  as  instantaneously  as  a  blow  on  the 
stomach,  or  as  the  cannon  shot  that  crushes  the  body  to 
atoms.  Thus  we  see  that  the  stomach,  acting  on  the 
mind  through  the  brain,  and  the  mind,  acting  through 
the  brain  on  the  stomach,  reciprocally  influence  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  and  coincide  in  their  extreme  effect, 
the  production  of  death. 

As  further  proofs  of  the  striking  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  digestive  organs,  I  shall  quote  two  singular 
examples  recorded  by  Dr.  Paris :  "  I  was  lately,"  he 
writes,  "  called  to  a  patient  who  had  become  violently 
jaundiced  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  some  intelligence  which  threw  him  into 
the  highest  state  of  consternation."  "  A  Cambridge 
student,"  he  elsewhere  remarks,  "  called  upon  a  friend, 
and  observed  a  glass  of  sherry  on  his  table,  which  he 
immediately  swallowed  ;  the  gentleman,  in  whose  apart- 
ment this  occurred,  immediately  determined  to  play  a 
hoax  upon  his  visitor,  and  turning  towards  him  the  la- 
bel of  a  half-pint  bottle  of  antimonial  wine  (an  emetic), 
declared  he  had  swallowed  a  portion  of  its  contents. 
The  student  left  the  room  and  vomited  instantly." 

Thus  we  see  that  a  violent  momentary  affection  of  the 
mind  produces  nausea  ;  protracted  mental  excitement 
often  produces  just  the  same  or  analogous  effects,  only 
more  tardily.  The  first  example  merely  shews,  in  an 
abridged  and  epitomised  form  and  view,  what  the  latter 
effects  and  exhibits  to  us  after  a  long  interval. 

Could  we  suppose  a  succession  of  moral  emotions  to 
operate  thus  on  the  stomach  for  a  certain  time,  we  are 
warranted,  from  analogical  considerations,  to  infer,  that 
inflammation  of  that  organ  would  ensue.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach's 
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mucous  coat.  The  same  cause  then,  that  can  instanta- 
neously produce  one  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
would  doubtless,  if  operating  for  some  time,  produce  in- 
flammation itself,  if  indeed  it  did  not  occasion  some  still 
graver  and  less  circuitous  evil. 

"  There  is  but  one  path,"  writes  Dr.  J.  Johnson, 
"  along  -which  moral  causes  can  travel  from  the  organ  of 
thought  to  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  but  the  number  of 
airy  agents,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  glide  along 
the  silvery  pneumogastric  conductors,  baffle  all  thought." 
It  will  be  hereafter  seen,  Jthat  although  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves  may  be  one  channel  by  which  the  excite- 
ment or  the  exhaustion  caused  in  the  brain  by  mental 
operations,  is  transmitted  to  the  mind,  they  are  not  the 
only,  nor  the  principal,  although  still  an  important  one. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  mental  excitement  mor- 
bidly influences  the  stomach,  that  organ,  reacting,  aug- 
ments mental  excitement.  Indigestion  primarily  occur- 
ring in  the  stomach,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cloud  our 
mental  powers  when  healthy,  and  to  disturb  our  moral 
equability.  Indigestion,  then,  caused  by  an  over- 
wrought intellect,  must  double  that  mental  disturbance 
to  which  it  owes  its  own  birth. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
passions  and  affections  as  identical  in  their  seat  and 
mode  of  operation  with  the  mind.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry,  whether  these  two  classes  of 
acts  or  agencies  should  be  referred  to  one  source,  and 
viewed  as  of  one  kind.  For  my  part,  I  am  disposed,  on 
this  matter,  to  revert  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  others,  of  long  past  ages,  and  to  conclude  with  Dr. 
Copland,  that  "  some  of  the  pathological  opinions  of  the 
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ancients  are  not  so  despicable  as  many  of  the  moderns 
suppose."  I  am  disposed,  I  say,  to  adopt  the  ancient 
opinion,  that  the  passions  have  a  much  more  purely  phy- 
sical source,  are  much  more  the  consequence  of  a  purely 
physical  stimulus,  than  some  imagine  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
vince and  partnership  of  the  mind  or  judgment  in  the 
operation  of  passion,  simply  is,  hy  certain  suggestions  or 
perceptions  of  fitness  or  convenience,  to  determine  pas- 
sion on  this  or  that  object.  By  not  distinguishing  that 
this,  and  no  more  than  this,  constitutes  the  whole  of  rea- 
son's share  in  the  phenomena  and  working  of  the  pas- 
sions, we  have  been  unguardedly  led  to  view  two  parts 
of  our  nature  essentially  distinct  as  identical. 

Ut  demonstrem  passiones  habere  originem  omnino  cor- 
poream,  proferam,  exempli  gratia,  appetitum  sexualem. 
Is  manifestissime  pendet  ex  preesentia  simplici  secretio- 
nis  particularis.  Ea  secretione  remota,  desiderium  vene- 
reum  extinguitur.  Ita  appetitio  et  passio  notabilissima  cor- 
poris  humani  plane  debet  in  tota  aut  in  magna  parte  exis- 
tentiam  ejus  secretioni  cumulatae  glandium  duarum  haud 
magnarum ;  et  licet  ignoramus  ad  quas  partes  aut  organa 
ascribere  phenomena  alterarum  passionum,  ut  iracundiee, 
&c.non  ideo  permittitur  nobis,  si  placet  philosophice  ratio- 
cinari,  eas  habere  sedes  definitivas  corporeas,  dubitare. 
The  affections  I  regard  as  merely  modified  passions.  I 
admit  that  it  is  a  province  of  the  mind,  or  intelligence,  to 
perceive  the  objects  appropriate  to  further  the  gratifica- 
tion of  passion,  and  to  guide  us  to  the  possession  and 
use  of  these  ;  still  I  regard  it  as  doubtful  if  the  mind 
has  any  further  share  in  emotion,  and  whether  it  is,  in 
any  other  manner,  implicated  or  participant  in  the  states 
we  call  passion. 
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The  theory  which  I  now  propose  will  not,  in  the 
smallest  d,egree,  affect  the  theory  of  indigestion,  or  the 
treatment  of  that  disease.  Whether  the  passions  have 
or  have  not  a  corporeal  seat ;  and  whether  that  seat  be 
in  the  brain  or  in  the  abdomen,  it  matters  not  greatly, 
since  we  know  what  objects  or  circumstances  are  apt  to 
stimulate,  and  the  avoidance  of  what  objects  and  circum- 
stances tends  to  leave  the  passions  dormant. 

Before  concluding  this  Chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Indi- 
gestion, it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  there  are  some  forms 
of  the  disease  which  have  no  known  cause., — forms  in 
which  the  absence  of  all  physical  derangement  precludes 
us  from  even  conjecturing,  except  in  the  vaguest  manner, 
their  source;  and  forces  us  to  refer  them  to  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  vital  power,  which  is  a  term  but  not 
an  explanation.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  must  be 
cautiously  experimental. 

Indeed,  the  growing  opinion  now  is,  that  a  vital 
principle,  or  power  distinct  from  the  mere  faculty  im- 
pressed by  the  Creator  on  organized  structures,  of  re- 
sponding to  their  appropriate  stimuli,  is  a  chimera  :  and 
although,  in  the  preceding  and  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  treatise,  I  have  employed,  and  may,  in  compliance 
with  usage,  employ  the  word  vital  power,  I  do  not 
seriously  differ  with  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology, 
whose  words  I  beg  here  to  quote.  See  No.  XIII.  of 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  171- 

"  The  doctrine  respecting  life,  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
prevailing  among  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject,  is 
ably  set  forth,  and  strengthened  by  additional  facts  and 
observations.  Regarding  life  in  the  abstract  as  synony- 
mous with  vital  action;  or,  in  any  living  being,  as  the  ag- 
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gregate  of  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  characterized,  the 
author  shows,  that  instead  of  looking  for  its  cause  in  an 
imaginary  vital  principle  or  organic  agent,  presumed  to 
exist  for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  phenomena,  we  ought 
to  study  the  properties  which  organized  structure  enjoys, 
and  the  agents  which  produce  their  manifestations.  Some 
observations  are  made  on  the  doctrine  of  a  vital  princi- 
ple."— ic  Mr.  Carpenter  argues  on  the  superfluousness  of 
a  controlling  or  presiding  agent,  intermediate  to  the  will 
of  the  Deity  and  the  phenomena  of  vital  actions,  when 
the  latter  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  organized 
structures  and  the  stimuli  which  excite  them.  No  agent 
can  be  required  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  actions  which 
ensue  from  this  mutual  adaptation,  since  they  are,  like 
all  other  phenomena  in  the  universe,  under  the  control 
of  laws  inseparable  from  their  existence."  Is  Mr.  Car- 
penter aware  that  Voltaire  had  long  since  explicitly  stat- 
ed the  same  doctrine  ?  I  quote  that  singular  man's 
words,  though  savouring  of  that  levity  with  which  he 
treated  all  subjects  which  he  ever  handled.  "  Where- 
fore should  God  put  two  springs  to  work,  when  one  will 
do  ?  That  God  can  animate  that  being,  so  little  known, 
which  we  call  matter,  must  not  be  denied.  Why  then 
should  he  make  use  of  another  agent  to  animate  it  ?" 
"  Were  the  human  soul  a  diminutive  person,  inclosed 
within  our  body,  to  direct  its  motions  and  ideas,  would 
not  that  betray,  in  the  Eternal  Maker,  an  impotence  and 
artifice  quite  unworthy  of  him  ?"  &c.  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary, art.  Soul. 

When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  derangement  of  vital 
power,  I  may  be  understood  as  meaning  merely  some  ab- 
normality in  the  stimuli  appropriate  to  organized  struc- 
tures, or  a  non-respondency  of  organized  structures  to  the 
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stimuli  that  were  wont  to  induce  in  them  actions  and  pro- 
cesses. Voltaire  extends  his  argument  against  the  existence 
of  mind,  as  well  as  vitality.  I  am  not  to  be  understood, 
in  the  preceding  remarks,  as  professing  agreement  with 
him  in  this  view  ;  although  it  might  be  done,  with  per- 
fect safety  to  morals  and  religion ;  since,  even  granting 
reason,  and  what  is  called  conscience,  which  is  also  rea- 
son, to  consist  but  in  material  actions,  it  matters  nothing, 
provided  we  have,  what  no  sane  man  will  deny,  a  sense, 
— be  it,  if  you  will,  corporeal,  but  still  an  undeniable 
and  consistent  sense  of  the  essential  distinctions  of  vice 
and  virtue ; — of  duties  to  God  "and  obligations  to  man. — 
(See  Locke  on  Human  Understand.  Book  iv.  chap.  3). 

At  the  same  time,  one  or  two  reflections  have  led 
me  somewhat  to  hesitate  as  to  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  writers  just  quoted. 

The  supposition  that  the  phenomena  of  life  consist  in 
a  mutual  adaptation  of  certain  stimuli,  and  a  certain 
organization,  may  sufficiently  well  explain  a  stationary 
condition  of  things.  But  it  seems  inadequate  to  account 
for  positive  and  progressive  acts ;  for  acts  of  acquisition, 
extension,  &c.  Some  innate,  ruling,  selecting  and  sub- 
duing power,  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
the  germ  not  merely  maintains  the  existence  mysteriously 
conferred  on  it  by  divine  agency,  but  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  that  existence  by  increase  of  its  bulk, — by  augmented 
appropriations  of  matter  on  which  it  imposes  its  own 
living  principle.  For  all  this  the  germ  does,  up  till  the 
maturity  of  the  living  being  is  attained.  Now,  to  ex- 
plain this,  as  it  were,  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  germ,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  suppose  the  exis- 
tence of  some  principle  superadded  on  organization.  I 
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do  not  speak  positively,  as  if  1  pledged  myself  to  this 
theory ;  for  I  have  not  now  leisure  to  examine  its  con- 
sonance or  dissonance  with  the  phenomena ;  but  I  sug- 
gest it  for  the  consideration  of  other?. 


PART    II. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DERANGEMENTS  OF   THE 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 


General  description  of  a  dyspeptic  patient — Headache  and  moral 
alterations,  as  of  temper,  sometimes  precede  symptoms  seated 
in  the  digestive  organs  themselves — Symptoms  of  an  occa- 
sional attack  of  gastro-enteric  derangements  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  digestive  organs — Symptoms  of  such  an  at- 
tack manifesting  themselves  in  remote  parts — Symptoms  of 
permanent  gastro-enteric  derangement  manifesting  themselves 
in  the  digestive  organs — Symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion 
manifesting  themselves  in  remote  parts— Affections  of  the 
womb  symptomatic  of  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs— 
Pregnancy  prevented  thereby — Notices  of  the  observations  of 
various  physicians — Moral  symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion 
— Intellectual  symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion. 

I  HATE  preferred  considering  the  causes  and  the  symp- 
toms of  indigestion,  previous  to  attempting  an  account 
of  its  nature,  since  I  conceive  that  a  view  of  its  causes 
and  symptoms  is  necessary  towards  a  correct  and  full 
natural  history  of  the  disease ;  and  will  greatly  facilitate 
our  researches  in  that  department  of  our  subject.  I  have 
assumed  that  the  general  character  and  signs  of  dyspepsia 
are  sufficiently  understood  to  warrant  me  to  lay  down 
the  causes,  previous  to  attempting  a  definition  of  the 
disease :  and  I  might  even  defend  my  plan  on  the 
ground  of  philosophic  accuracy,  and  of  its  correspondence 
with  the  actual  procession  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is 
the  primary  operation  of  certain  causes,  that  produces 
certain  symptoms,  which  stimulate  our  curiosity  to  an 
E 
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inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  symptoms,  or  of  the 
disease  they  signify;  to  remove  which  we  are  finally 
prompted  to  seek  out  the  best  treatment. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  man,  who  has  heen  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  operation  of  the  causes  indicated  in  last 
chapter.  We  are  now  to  scrutinize  the  influence, — the 
effects  which  these  causes  produce  in  their  subject ;  in 
other  words,  to  investigate  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

There  is  a  class  of  patients  who  enter  the  apartments 
of  physicians,  with  a  mixed  air  of  timorousness,  reserve, 
peevishness  and  impatience.  Their  emaciation,  if  they  are 
emaciated,  is  not  of  a  ghastly  character;  something  in 
their  gait  or  countenance  announces  in  general  to  the 
eye  of  the  physician,  that  the  malady  of  his  visitor  is  not 
of  an  exceedingly  urgent  or  of  a  violent  nature.  The  fret- 
fulness  and  restlessness  engendered  by  the  disease, 
hinders  the  patient  from  devoting  much  time  to  the 
civil  ceremonial  of  introduction  or  explanation;  but  al- 
most without  a  question  on  the  physician's  part,  hurries 
him  abruptly  in  medias  res.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
the  fluency  and  fulness  with  which  the  invalid  pursues 
the  history  of  his  feelings  and  symptoms,  that  that  his- 
tory is  rehearsed  neither  for  the  first  nor  fiftieth  time. 
Sufferings  usually  stated  as  unprecedented ;  plans  of  diet 
suggested  to  him,  and  followed  with  various  success ; 
changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  medicines  and  phy- 
sicians ;  benefit  derived  from  this  doctor  but  not  from 
that,  from  this  watering  place .  but  not  from  the  other ; 
total  inability  to  enjoy  society  or  life ;  gradual  departure 
of  the  powers  of  intellectual  application,  growing  hebe- 
tude of  thought ;  a  resolution  of  embarking  in  a  totally 
new  mode  of  life ;  of  exchanging  town  for  country, 
active  and  civic,  for  rural  life ;  misery,  and,  by  no  means 
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infrequently,  a  propensity  to  suicide, — these,  or  some  of 
these,  are  the  staple  heads  of  a  dyspeptic's  inaugural  dis- 
course to  any  physician  whom  he  may  visit  for  the  first 
time.  The  whole  is  delivered  in  a  tone  slightly  que- 
rulous, the  consequence  of  a  physical  and  mental  irrita- 
tion of  a  sort  entirely  peculiar. 

Perusing,  the  while,  the  patient's  countenance,  we 
may  or  may  not  detect  adequate  grounds  for  the  dismal 
narrative ;  for  in  this  point  there  is  variety.  The  face 
is  occasionally  not  appreciably  emaciated,  yet  is  gen- 
erally so  in  some,  and  often  in  a  great  degree,  and  this 
not  seldom  from  abuse  or  mismanagement  of  purgative 
medicine.  The  complexion  is  sometimes  tolerably 
healthy,  but,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  a  want  of  clear- 
ness, a  dirtiness  of  the  skin  where  it  is  naturally  white, 
and  the  nose  and  cheeks  have  often  a  cold  and  chilly 
fresh  look,  such  as  exposure  to  dry  frost  produces.  The 
nose  is  also  often  sharp.  The  eye  may  be  natural  in  ap- 
pearance and  expression  ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  lan- 
guid and  hazy,  occasionally,  however,  it  is  bright  and  clear. 
The  hair  in  advanced  cases,  is  fine  and  withered-like,  pro- 
bably from  the  capillary  canals,  in  common  with  the  cu- 
taneous excretory  orifices  in  general,  suffering  contraction 
from  corrugation  of  the  skin.  Such  is  the  general  infor- 
mation which  the  eye  collects,  previous  to  verbal  ex- 
amination. 

In  some  cases,  investigation,  when  prosecuted  further, 
can  detect  nothing,  I  refer  to  that  form  of  indigestion 
to  which  I  made  allusion  in  the  conclusion  of  last 
chapter,  and  which,  being  entirely  or  nearly  wanting  in 
physical  symptoms,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  before 
we  attend  to  those  other  forms  of  the  disease  which  are 
accompanied  with  such  symptoms.  Indigestion,  then 
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unaccompanied  with  its  usual  signs,  is  in  a  general  man- 
ner recognized  by  Dr.  Copland,  and  is  endeavoured  to  be 
specially   distinguished  by  Dr.  Johnson.     Andral   and 
other  pathologists  have  also  acknowledged  it,  but  none 
assigned  to  it  so  exclusive  and  simple  a  character  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  done.     Dr.  Copland's  words  are,  "  I  must 
contend  that  disorder  of  the  digestive  processes  frequent- 
ly cannot  be  referred,  after  the  most  patient  investigation, 
to   either  of  the    sources,  (t.  e.  irritation  or  structural 
change,)  but  must  be  imputed  to  altered  states  of  the  vital 
or  nervous  powers."    Art.  Digestive  Canal.     Dr.  John- 
son, on  a  multitude  of  occasions,  expressly  points  out  a 
form  of  indigestion,  if  indeed  indigestion  it  ought  to  be 
called,  and  to  which,  moreover,  he  has  given  the  name 
of  morbid   sensibility  of  the  stomach   and  bowels,  the 
effects  of  which  are  solely  or  principally  discernible  in 
moral  depression  or  exasperation,  and  in  intellectual  he- 
betude and  imbecillity,  but  not  by  the  other  signs  by 
which  ordinary  indigestion  is  understood  to  be  recognis- 
able.   "  The  very  worst  forms  of  this  disease,"  he  writes, 
— "  forms,  in  which  the  body  is  tortured  for  years,  and 
the  mind  ultimately  wrecked,  often  exhibit  no  sign  or  proof 
of  indigestion  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  the  appetite 
being  good,  the  digestion  complete,  and  the  intestinal  eva- 
cuations nearly  natural."   Here  Dr.  Johnson  advances  a 
step  beyond  Dr.  Copland ;  in  fact,  proclaims  a  totally  new 
malady.     Dr.  Copland  merely   asserts  that   there  is  a 
purely  functional  form  of  dyspepsia,  a  form,  namely,  that 
leaves  no  structural  trace  on  the  digestive  organs  when 
scrutinized ;  but  he  does  not  affirm  that  that  functional 
disorder  leaves  the  secretions,  excretions,  appetite,  di- 
gestion, totally  unaffected.     This  Dr.  Johnson  ventures 
to  do,  and  although,  in  compliance  with  his  statement,  I 
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have  established  this  species  of  the  malady,  yet  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  declare,  that,  in  my  own  experience,  I 
have  not  found  an  example  of  so  violent  a  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  digestive  organs,  in  which  "  there  was  no 
sign  or  proof  of  indigestion  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,"  "  in  which  the  appetite  was  good,  the  digestion 
complete,  the  intestinal  evacuations  nearly  natural."  I 
may  add,  that  Dr.  Philip  does  not  notice  such  a  form  of 
digestive  derangement ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
does  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Art.  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine. 

That  there  is  a  malady  of  the  digestive  organs,  of 
which  morbid  sensibility  is  a  most  painful  and  pro- 
minent symptom  or  part,  Whytt,  Webster,  and  others, 
and  latterly  Dr.  Johnson,  have  clearly  shewn ;  and  no 
one  has  done  this  more  graphically  than  the  last  named 
writer.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  that  morbid  sensi- 
bility ever  exists  independent  of  other  lesions  and  of 
other  signs.  I  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  by  no  means  question  the  notorious  fact,  that  abnor- 
mal states  of  the  vital  power  or  susceptibility,  indepen- 
dent of  all  appreciable  physical  alteration,  may  cause 
derangement  of  function,  without  physical  signs,  such  as 
change  of  temperature,  tenderness  on  pressure,  accelera- 
tion of  pulse,  visible  alteration  in  quantity  or  quality  of 
secretions  and  excretions,  &c.  I  only  beg  to  express  a 
doubt,  whether  such  functional  change  can,  for  any 
length  of  time,  continue  without  begetting  such  obvious 
physical  signs. 

Passing  from  this  form  of  digestive  disease,  of  which 
the  nature  is  confessedly  obscure,  and  the  symptoms  (I 
shall  own),  slight,  I  come  to  point  out  in  succession  the 
manifestations  of  those  forms  of  dyspepsia,  which  arc 
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accompanied  with  distinct  indications.  This  disease  be- 
ing infinitely  varied  in  type,  having  varied  origins,  and 
varied  sequences  of  symptoms,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
one  picture  of  it  can  be  drawn  by  a  hand,  however 
masterly,  which  shall  answer,  with  correctness,  to  all  its 
Protean  aspects  and  courses.  Dr.  Paris,  therefore,  has 
reason  in  objecting  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  attempt  of 
Dr.  Philip  to  confine  indigestion  to  an  uniform  and  soli- 
tary tract ;  and  Dr.  Todd  is  just,  in  thinking  that  the 
same  writer  has  erred  in  believing  all  cases  of  indigestion 
to  spring  but  from  one  stem.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Philip  is  right  in  expecting  that  a  disease,  originating  in 
the  prima  via,  will  generally  propagate  itself  in  a  deter- 
minate course,  namely,  by  implicating  in  succession  the 
organs  most  intimate,  either  by  mere  proximity  or  by 
consent  of  action,  with  the  organ  or  organs  primarily 
affected.  This  notion,  I  say,  of  Dr.  Philip,  is  not  only 
theoretically  plausible,  it  is  actually  true,  although  not 
in  the  precise  extent  of  minuteness  and  regularity  which 
he  supposes.  These  observations  I  thought  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  purposed  generality  with  which  I  shall 
state  the  symptoms  of  this  wide-seated  and  widely  influ- 
encing disease,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  vagueness 
of  ignorance  or  of  deficient  observation. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessarily  or  constantly  by  pain  or 
distinct  derangement  in  the  stomach,  that  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  indigestion  occur.  I  should  say,  that  they 
seldom  first  manifest  themselves  -  thus  and  there ;  or 
rather,  to  express  myself  more  correctly,  I  would  state, 
that  derangement  of  the  vital  power,  which,  at  length,  is 
perceived  in  the  digestive  function,  is  often  earlier  mani- 
fested elsewhere.  For,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  some  symptoms  actually  called  dyspeptic,  are 
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merely  co-ordinate  effects,  in  common  with  indigestion, 
from  the  same  cause  that  produces  indigestion,  or  are 
caused  by  indigestion  Among  such  symptoms  are  to 
be  ranked  muscular  debility,  and  an  increased  sensibility 
to  the  impression  of  a  cold  atmosphere.  These,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  almost  universally  found  to  be  the  earliest 
signs  of  that  state  which  constitutes  the  predisposing  one 
of  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  that  which  constitutes  indigestion 
itself.  I  admit  that  both  of  these  symptoms  exist  often 
in  an  extremely  slight  degree,  are,  at  first,  only  occasion- 
al, and  are,  moreover,  precursors  of  other  diseases  besides 
dyspepsia.  This  may  all  be  true,  and  is  granted ;  yet  my 
statement  will  be  found  correct,  that  these,  if  carefully 
discriminated,  will  be  found  ever  existing,  both  in  the 
state  predisposing  to  indigestion  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  also,  though  it 
may  be  in  a  very  slight  manner,  from  the  first  moment 
that  the  disease  can  be  said  to  have  actually  declared 
itself. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  headache,  whether  we 
explain  that  symptom  as  an  effect  of  incipient  indiges- 
tion, or  merely  as  a  co-ordinate  consequence,  in  common 
with  indigestion  from  one  and  the  same  cause.  For  un- 
accountable headache  is  often,  not  always  however,  ex- 
perienced by  the  patient  before  he  suspects  a  stomachic 
source,  or  imagines  himself  a  victim  to  digestive  derange- 
ment, although,  to  the  physician,  if  consulted,  which  he 
seldom  at  this  period  is,  the  existence  of  certain,  though 
slight  degenerations  in  the  secretions  and  evacuations,  or 
the  tongue,  will  generally  indicate  the  cause  of  the  head 
affection. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  moral  affections, 
as  Dr.  J.  Johnson  emphatically  aud  repeatedly  notices. 
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'  Many  an  individual,  who  could  bear  with  comparative 
equanimity  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  the  pain  of  a  surgical 
operation,  will  be  completely  changed  in  his  temper,  and 
become  waspish,  irascible  and  captious,  by  an  irritation 
in  the  stomach,  (transmitted  to  the  brain),  of  which  he 
is  perfectly  unconscious."  The  observation  is  just,  al- 
though, as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  even  in  such  cases  as  this,  of  unconsciousness 
on  the  patient's  part  of  his  own  digestive  derangement, 
some  signs,  indicative  of  the  same;  are  not  detectible  by 
the  eye  of  care  and  skill. 

I  repeat,  that  if  a  dyspeptic  patient  be  narrowly  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  sensations  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
unequivocal  manifestation  of  the  disease,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  less  alert,  more  delicately  sensible 
of  cold,  and  less  steady  or  cheerful  in  his  temper  than  he 
was  wont  to  be,  while  yet  he  may  not  have  been  aware, 
by  pain  of  stomach,  that  his  digestive  organs  were  de- 
ranged ;  while  yet,  at  least,  he  experienced  no  fixed  in- 
convenience in  the  stomach  itself.  These  phenomena 
are  not  curious  merely,  they  are  important  to  practice. 

Symptoms  felt  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  appearances 
and  changes  more  unequivocally  referrible  to  that  source, 
sooner  or  later  declare  themselves.  In  delineating  these, 
I  beg  to  premise,  that  my  design  is  to  give  a  history 
of  primary,  simple,  or  what  is  technically  called  idiopa- 
thic  indigestion,  originating  in  the  stomach,  and  thence 
propagated  to  other  parts.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  Dr.  To(Jd,  nor  can  .bring  myself  to  recog- 
nize such  forms  of  indigestion  as  the  Colonic,  &c. 
The  colon  has  no  part,  properly  speaking,  in  digestion, 
which  is  entirely  completed  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  canal;  Excrernentition,  a  function  totally  distinct  from 
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digestion,  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  colon,  and  although  the 
digestive  process  is,  as  I  admit  it  to  be,  often  deranged 
by  constipation  in  the  colon,  yet  this  case  is  simply  one 
of  sympathetic  indigestion,  which  may  be  equally  caused, 
nay,  is  more  frequently  caused,  by  cerebral  or  nephritic 
or  other  irritation;  or  by  the  functional  or  structural 
derangement  of  any  principal  part  or  organ.     But  it  has 
no  claim  to  be  constituted  a  distinct  species  of  primary 
indigestion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  confound  dyspep- 
sia's idiopathic  and  sympathetic  or  symptomatic  forms.* 
Would  Dr.  Todd  designate  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  other  end  of  the  alvine  tube,  of  the  gullet,  namely, 
acute,  irritative,  pharyngeal  indigestion  ?      Scarcely,   I 
should  think      Yet  such  an  inflammation  would  more 
promptly  and  directly  induce  gastric  and  general  dyspep- 
sia than  any  derangement  of  the  colon  would,  and  would 
therefore  be  equally  or  better  entitled  to  give  a  name  to 
a  form  of  dyspepsia,  if,  indeed,  Dr.  Todd's  nomenclature 
is  to  be  recognised  as  well  founded.     Besides  all  this, 
the  symptoms  described  by  Dr.  Todd  as  characteristic  of 
colonic  dyspepsia,  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  mere 
consequences  of   stomachic   indigestion.      Dr.    Wilson 
Philip's  enumeration  of  symptoms  is  perhaps  more  ample 
and  minute  than  is  necessary  for  diagnosis,  or  for  sup- 
plying needful  data  for  therapeutic  indications,  although 
the  accuracy  of   that  enumeration   must  be   acknow- 
ledged.    I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  at  once  prolixity  and 
omission. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  divide  the  symptoms 

•  I  am  indeed  aware  that  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin  entertained 
an  idea  that  a  sort  of  second  digestion  is  performed  in  the  ccecura, 
but  this  opinion  is  apparently  fanciful. 

F 
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of  indigestion  into  those  that  are  manifested  during  an 
occasional  attack  ;  and  those  that  accompany  and  betray 
permanent  dyspepsia. 

1 .  SYMPTOMS  of  OCCASIONAL  INDIGESTION. — These  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  sorts.  The  first  kind  is  mani- 
fested in,  and  along  the  digestive  tube,  and  by  changes 
in  that  tube's  actions,  secretions,  and  excretions.  The 
second,  by  affections  in  remote  parts.  In  occasional  in- 
digestion, many  of  those  derangements  appear  in  germ, 
which  are  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  fully 
and  severally  developed. 

Taking  the  pre-eminence  of  all  other  symptoms,  the  mus- 
cular debility,,  increased  sensibility  to  temperatures,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently,  headache,  and  moral 
and  mental  depression,  before  alluded  to,  will  be  found 
existing,  even  prior  to  those  occasional  attacks,  which, 
the  first  fruits  of  predisposing  causes,  are  precursors  of 
indigestion's  permanent  form.  But  as  the  patient  rallies 
greatly  in  the  intervals  of  these  early  and  transient  warn- 
ings, his  attention  is,  in  general,  first  attracted  by  other 
and  less  equivocal  signs,  directly  referrible  to  the  digestive 
organs  themselves.  Some  of  these  I  will  now  point  out ; 
again,  however,  premising  that  their  periods  of  occurrence 
and  their  sequence  are  so  various,  that  any  attempt  pre- 
cisely to  methodize  them,  would  be  to  misrepresent  them, 
and  to  lead  the  student  or  inexperienced  practitioner  to 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  phenomena  of  this  disease 
which  rarely  or  never  is  exhibited. 

Occasional  indigestion  lasts,  ordinarily,  from  one  or 
two,  to  six  or  eight  days.  The  physician  accustomed  to 
dyspeptic  cases,  will  easily  discriminate  an  attack  of  pro- 
per indigestion,  even  when  its  duration  only  extends  to 
the  shortest  of  the  above  periods,  from  a  mere  fit  of  re- 
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pletion.  Its  symptoms  referrible  to  the  digestive  tube 
directly,  are  as  follows  : — 

It  is  characterized,  at  its  outset,  by  a  feeling  of  weight 
or  distention  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes 
these  sensations  are  simultaneously  felt ;  sometimes  the 
one  before  the  other ;  now  the  one,  and  now  the  other 
sensation  is  first  experienced  ;  when  they  declare  them- 
selves separately,  a  feeling,  as  if  a  living  part  were  Har- 
dening, condensing  or  contracting,  is  often  also  expe- 
rienced at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place.  These 
sensations  are,  at  this  stage  of  the  malady,  felt  only  when 
the  stomach  is  distended  !>y  food.  Three  or  four  hours 
after  a  meal,  they  generally  cease  to  be  felt.  About  this 
time,  however,  or  about  two  hours  and  a  half  after  a  meal, 
(especially  the  dinner  one,)  and  just  when  the  sensation 
of  fulness  is  beginning  to  abate,  ill-odoured  airs  are  apt  to 
rise  from  the  stomach,  affecting  disagreeably  in  their  pas- 
sage outward  the  olfactory  nerves.  These  flatulent  gusts 
sometimes  force  up  before  them  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat,  or  even  into  the  mouth,  some  of  the  rancid  or 
acid,  and  now  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach,  consisting 
of  the  partially  digested  meal.  Sometimes  this  effect  is 
owing  to  the  partial  effort  of  the  stomach  to  vomit ;  its 
own  deranged  contents  operating  as  a  mild  emetic.  By 
and  bye,  however,  this  gaseous  commotion  of-  the  sto- 
mach also  subsides ;  the  sensation  of  fulness  having 
already  passed  away.  But  in  proportion  as  the  stomach 
is  relieved,  a  similar,  but  slighter  feeling  of  distention  is 
felt,  first  obliquely  downward  and  to  the  right  of  that 
organ  ;  and  gradually  through  the  whole  abdomen  :  and 
sometime  after,  wind  is  often  both  felt  and  heard  to  roll 
about  in  the  intestines. 

The  evening  of  that  day  is  marked  by  slight   and 
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vague  symptoms  of  what  the  French  call  malaise,  corpo- 
real or  mental.  The  subsequent  night  is  generally  cha- 
racterized by,  imperfect,  unsound,  unsatisfactory  sleep  ; 
sometimes  with  startings,  sometimes  with  painful  or 
fearful  dreams.  The  sufferer  rises  next  morning  some- 
what unrefreshed ;  perhaps  a  little  flushed  or  heated  : 
sometimes  with  a  very  obscure  sensation  of  burning  or 
pain  at  the  stomach-pit ;  almost  always  with  a  tongue 
more  or  less  loaded  at  its  back  part,  and  sometimes  red 
and  sore  round  its  edges  and  at  its  point ;  and  with  an 
ill  taste  on  his  palate.  A  person  in  the  state  now  de- 
scribed, is  often,  moreover,  thirsty  at  this  time ;  and  this 
sensation,  along  with  the  feeling  of  heat  in  the  stomach 
and  throat  already  noticed,  prompts  him  instinctively,  as 
it  weje,  to  take  a  draught  of  cold  water  the  instant  he 
steps  from  his  couch  ;  or  else  to  feel  a  greater  appetite, 
at  breakfast,  for  the  tea  than  for  the  solid  materials  pre- 
sented at  that  meal. 

It  may  have  been  the  patient's  habit  to  repair  to  the 
water  closet,  soon  after  breakfast.  But  he  may  either 
have  been  sent  hither  early  in  the  morning  by  a  prema- 
ture call  to  intestinal  evacuation,  in  which  case,  a  slight 
diarrhoea  probably  characterizes  the  discharge,  wherein 
bits  of  indigested  food  may,  moreover,  be  detected ;  or 
else  a  stool,  at  the  usual  hour,  but  scanty  and  unsatis- 
factory, is  the  other  alternative. 

Such  is  a  history  of  the  first  eighteen  hours  of  an  oc- 
casional indigestion.  It  is  drawn  with  sufficient  specialty 
to  point  out  unequivocally  the  disease  it  describes  :  with 
sufficient  generality  to*  enable  it  to  represent  a  great 
multitude  of  cases,  of  early  and  transient  indigestion ; 
which,  though  marked  with  symptoms  thus  slight,  are 
altogether  distinguished  from  a  fit  of  mere  repletion,  in 
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being  the  result,  partly  at  least,  of  predisposing  causes 
and,  unless  watched,  the  certain  precursors  of  permanent 
and  confirmed  indigestion. 

"  To  produce  such  an  indigestion,"  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Mayo,  "  it  hardly  seems  necessary  that  anything  un- 
wholesome should  be  taken."  "  The  party  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  same  kind  of  food,"  as 
that  which  caused  the  attack,  "  without  its  having  disa- 
greed before ;  so  the  fault  in  such  cases  is  in  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  accidentally  out  of  order,  and  then  the 
least  digestive  part  of  an,  ordinary  meal  resists  diges- 
tion and  becomes  an  irritant." 

Although  during  the  day  succeeding  the  attack  now 
described,  the  patient  may  refrain  from,  in  anyway,  add- 
ing fresh  fuel  to  the  kindled  flame,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  this  precaution,  even  with  the  aid  of 
medical  means,  brings  the  derangement  instantly  to  an 
end.  Some  of  the  symptoms  may  continue  for  several  or 
many  days,  and  new  ones  be  added. 

The  pain  and  burning  sensation  at  the  stomach,  slight 
at  first,  may  increase  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  subsequent  days,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure 
there  be  experienced. 

The  evacuations  may  be  much  more  irregular  and 
morbidly  altered  on  the  third  and  subsequent  days,  and 
on  the  second  day.  The  urine,  natural  the  first  or  se- 
cond day,  may  for  two  or  three  succeeding  days,  be  cither 
morbidly  white,  or  coloured  and  scanty. 

The  sleep  may  continue  to  be  broken,  disturbed,  and 
unrefreshing,  during  several  successive  nights. 

Symptoms  of  occasional  indigestion  manifesting  them- 
selves in  remote  parts. — Headache  is  the  most  frequent 
and  prominent  of  these,  with  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
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head,  especially  at  either  temple,  as  if  the  cranium  un- 
pleasantly confined  and  tightened  the  expanding  brain. 
The  headache  from  occasional  indigestion  is,  however, 
sometimes  local  and  acute,  affecting  now  the  forehead, 
now  one  temple ;  and  not  often  all  these  parts  at  once. 
It  remits  also  according  to  the  stage  of  digestion ;  accord- 
ing as  the  digestive  act  has  been  more  or  less  perfect ; 
according  as  the  meal  has  been  slight  or  the  contrary.   In- 
crease of  the  temperature,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
without  moisture,  of  the  skin,  is  another  symptom,  and 
generally  is  perceived  towards  the  evening  or  during  the 
night.    Diminution  of  animal  heat  is  less  common  in  this 
stage,  unless  when  some  marked  inflammatory  or  febrile 
action  is  to  follow,  which,  at  this  period  of  indigestion, 
and  from  this  form  of  it  only,  never  indeed  occurs, 

The  pulse  is  always  somewhat,  it  may  be  very  slight- 
ly, augmented  in  frequency ;  and  also  usually  in  volume 
and  in  force.  Respiration,  too,  when  closely  studied, 
will  be  found  slightly  accelerated,  and  slightly  laborious. 
Some  patients,  in  the  circumstances  now  described,  find 
it  unpleasant  to  repose  on  their  left  side. 

In  nervous  persons,  dimness  and  feebleness  of  vision, 
dulness  of  hearing  or  burring  in  the  ears,  and  giddiness, 
are  occasionally  added  to  the  above  symptoms. 

Tenderness  and  heat,  and  fulness,  on  either  side  of  the 
spine,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  kidneys,  are 
not  rarely  complained  of.  The  interior  of  the  bladder 
is  sometimes  felt  as  if  hot  and  painful.  Of  all  the  excre- 
tions, the  urinary  is  the  one  which  we  are  first  able  to 
take  cognizance  of ;  and  this  simply  because  it  is  a  most 
rapid  excretion,  and  comes  first  to  light.  But  we  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  suppose  that  the  excretion  of  the 
kidney  is  earlier  deranged  than  that  of  other  organs. 
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On  the  contrary,  urinary  derangement  almost  always 
implies  prior  depravation  of  the  excretory  functions  of 
the  liver,  intestines,  &c. 

The  symptoms  now  enumerated  may  persist  for  seve- 
ral days.  Acid  or  putrescent  secretions,  or  ill-odoured 
gases,  may  continue,  notwithstanding  attention  to  diet 
and  the  employment  of  medicinal  means,  to  be  generated 
daily  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  mere  functional  de- 
rangement, like  inflammatory  action,  seeming,  when 
originated,  to  last  for  determinate  periods ;  nor  neces- 
sarily to  cease,  immediately  on  the  cause  exciting  it  be- 
ing withdrawn.  At  length,  however,  partly,  it  may  be, 
in  consequence  of  judicious  treatment,  partly  from  the 
organic  forces  having  completed  those  actions  which 
were  necessary  to  relieve  themselves,  and  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  structures  with  which  they  are  identi- 
fied, the  morbid  phenomena  now  described  come  to  a 
close. 

2.  SYMPTOMS  of  PERMANENT  INDIGESTION. — I  shall 
sub-divide  the  symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion,  as  I 
did  those  of  the  occasional,  first,  into  those  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  and  along  the  digestive  tube,  and  by 
induced  alterations  in  its  secretions  and  excretions  ;  and 
secondly,  into  those  which  betray  themselves  in  remote 
parts. 

The  distinction  between  occasional  and  confirmed  in- 
digestion may  be,  in  a  general  manner,  stated  as  con- 
sisting in  derangements,  at  first  transient  and  slight,  be- 
coming durable  and  grave,  and  tending  to  facilitate 
structural  alterations  ;  effects  due  to  the  impairment  of 
that  power,  which,  to  vail  our  ignorance,  we  name  the 
vital.  In  what  does  that  impairment  consist  ?  This 
we  know  not  well.  If,  as  has  been  theorized,  life 
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is  the  simple  result  of  a  mutual  adaptation  of  orga- 
nized structure  and  appropriate  stimuli,  we  may  plau- 
sibly conjecture  disease  to  reside  in  some  change, 
however  minute  and  inappreciable  as  yet  by  us,  in 
organized  structure,  or  some  failure  or  other  altera- 
tion in  the  stimuli.  What  agencies  can  we  conjecture 
to  operate  these  minute  and  primary  changes  in  organ- 
ized structure  ?  Perhaps  it  will  ultimately  appear  that 
the  essence  and  phenomena  of  all  disease,  in  its  earliest 
and  lightest,  as  well  as  in  its  latest  and  most  pronounced 
phases,  consist  in  a  strife  between  the  laws  of  organic  and 
inorganic  being;  the  former  endeavouring  to  preserve  in- 
violate, organisms  and  affinities  in  which  they  are  tempora- 
rily, and  for  special  ends,  located  by  the  Creator;  the  latter 
for  ends  equally  definite  and  wise,  though  to  us  obscure, 
seeking  to  recover  organic  atoms  and  affinities  to  their 
inanimate  empire.  To  the  antagonism,  I  repeat,  of  these 
two  grand  and  all-dividing  principles,  it  will,  I  appre- 
hend, be  found,  that  the  essence  and  phenomena  of  all 
disease,  in  its  germ,  developement,  and  inconsistent 
course ;  and  even  the  predisposition  to  all  disease  are 
entirely  to  be  attributed,* 

SYMPTOMS  of  PERMANENT  INDIGESTION  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  DIGESTIVE  TUBE,  and  ADJACENT  OR- 
GAN?, whose  secretions  disembogue  into  that  tube. — 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  gratified  to  perceive,  in  the  il- 
lustrious work  of  Miiller,  an  exactly  similar  definition  of  disease. 
'c  Inflammation  is  not  essentially  a  state  of  increased  action,  but 
is  compounded  of  the  local  injury,  a  tendency  to  decomposition  in 
the  part,  and  increased  vital  action,  striving  to  balance  the  destruc- 
tive tendency."  "  When  inflammation  does  occur,  the  change 
produced  by  the  injury  may  soon  become  s:o  great  that  the  orga- 
nic reaction  is  not  able  to  counterbalance  it,  and  local  death  en- 
sues."— Physiology. 
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Occasional  indigestion  may  remit  and  return,  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  period,  as  the  patient  is  constitutionally 
weak  or  vigorous  ;  prudent  or  careless ;  exposed  to  fa- 
tigue, anxiety,  &c.,  or  sheltered  from  such  causes. 
The  intervals  of  remission,  however,  gradually  become 
shorter :  the  rallying  less  complete :  for,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  this  is  a  disease  which  is  never  sponta- 
neously cured  ;  that  is,  which  never  departs,  provided 
the  patient  allows  himself  to  remain  subject  or  exposed 
to  the  causes  that  originally  induce  it,  and  does  not  seek 
a  remedy,  either  in  a  reformation  of  his  dietetic  and 
other  habits,  or  else  in  nledical  means,  or  in  both.  At 
length  his  symptoms  and  sufferings  become  persistent, 
and  the  following  phenomena  then  present  them- 
selves : — 

The  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  stomach 
frequently  becomes  less  acute,  after  permanent  indigestion 
has  succeeded  to  its  occasional  form  ;  but  now  pressure, 
without  causing  pain,  begets  a  species  of  spasmodic  af- 
fection in  the  patient,  who,  while  he  disclaims  any  sen- 
sation of  tenderness,  yet  tells  you  he  cannot  endure 
your  hand.  The  pit  of  the  stomach  will  now  be  both 
felt  and  perceived  to  be  fuller  than  heretofore.  The 
tongue,  in  this  (although  not  in  every)  disease,  a  very 
trustworthy  index  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  now 
presents  every  variety  of  aspect,  except  the  natural.  It 
is  sometimes  tumidly  enlarged,  with  a  moist  glairy  sur- 
face, and  deep  transverse  and  longitudinal  fissures  on  its 
surface,  or  perpendicularly  on  its  edges.  These,  at  the 
back  part,  rise  into  still  higher  ridges  and  deeper  fur- 
rows. It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  white  froth.  It 
is  sometimes  coated  with  a  dirty  white  or  with  a  yellow 
fur.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  white  layer, 
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very  much  resembling  the  second  bluish  white  pellicle 
of  cream  that  forms  over  imperfectly  skimmed  milk.  It 
is  sometimes  red  and  rough,  with  many  small  ripple -like 
points,  resembling  the  tongue  of  the  larger  carnivorous 
brutes.  It  is  sometimes  humid  and  swollen  ;  sometimes 
dry  and  shrivelled.  It  is  sometimes  purple  or  livid. 
Such  an  appearance  is  presented  by  the  tongue  of  a  lady 
now  under  my  care.  The  edges  of  the  tongue  are  often 
sore,  and  have  a  blistered  appearance,  and  the  throat  feels 
as  if  swollen  and  narrowed  in  its  diameter,  so  that  de- 
glutition is  with  a  slight  difficulty  performed.  This  last 
symptom,  which  marks  a  far  stage,  along  with  the  sen- 
sation of  distentioii  of  the  stomach,  is,  I  believe,  due  to 
a  loaded  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  to  a  supervascularity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts.  The  mucous 
membrane  becomes  scabbed  and  sore. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
digestive  tube,  and  of  the  stomach,  being  in  such  states, 
it  is  to  be  concluded  that  their  secretions  will  be  deprav- 
ed; and  such  is  the  case.  I  have  scarcely  ever  succeeded, 
during  many  trials  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
persons  in  every  stage  of  dyspepsia,  in  detecting  an  alka- 
line reaction.  Yet  the  slightness  of  the  acidity  of  those 
contents,  in  cases  in  which  the  patients  complained  ac- 
cutely  of  sensations  of  heat  and  erosion,  make  me  sus- 
pect that  the  stomach  secretions  may  sometimes  un- 
dergo other  than  acid  degeneration,  whose  nature  is 
not  yet  defined.  The  varied  and  graphic  phraseology 
which  patients  employ  to  describe  the  gnawing  and  burn- 
ing sensations  due  to  the  cause  now  noticed,  would  be 
amusing,  were  the  occasion  less  serious.  The  flatulent 
eructations  are  usually  now,  more  nauseating  to  the  taste 
and  smell.  They  are  more  constantly  felt ;  and,  sooner 
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than  formerly,  manifest  themselves  after  a  meal.  Vo- 
miting sometimes  takes  place.  It  is  generally  clear,  of 
a  heavy  animal  odour,  and  contains  partially  digested 
remnants  of  the  last  meal.  Bile  sometimes  is  mixed 
in  it.  How  does  hile  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  ? 
This  will,  in  its  place,  be  explained. 

The  stomach  is  now  never  at  ease, — never  free  from 
sensations  of  burning,  weight,  internal  rawness  of  surface, 
or  distention.  But,  as  duodenal  indigestion  takes  place, 
the  complicated  uneasiness  of  the  sufferer  is  augmented. 
Our  information  respecting^the  phenomena  of  duodenal, 
is  much  scantier  and  obscurer  than  that  which  we  pos- 
sess in  respect  of  the  stomachic,  digestion.  But  we  have 
the  strongest  analogical,  rational,  and  even  sensible 
grounds  for  believing  that  derangements,  much  resem- 
bling those  incident  to  the  latter  process,  may  befall  the 
former.  Duodenal  indigestion  seldom  or  never  exists 
independent  of  stomachic ;  nor  would  such  a  case,  even 
though  possible,  be  easily  distinguishable,  except  by  the 
circumstances  of  nausea  being  felt  WITHOUT  belching  of 
gas  or  vomiting.  Dr.  Philip  supposes  that  this  bowel  is 
often  impacted.  Dr.  Johnson  denies  this,  and  attributes 
the  puffy  swelling,  by  which  its  seat  and  course  may 
sometimes  be  detected  and  traced,  to  flatulent  distention 
alone.  I  will  hereafter  assign  reasons  for  coinciding  with 
Dr.  Philip,  while  not  disputing  the  frequent  truth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  explanation.  Of  the  spleen's  function  and  de- 
sign, we  are  ignorant,  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate 
either  its  normal  or  abnormal  actions.  All  that  I  will, 
therefore,  notice  respecting  its  symptomatic  states  in 
dyspepsia  is,  that  often  tenderness  exists  about  its  site. 
It  is  often  the  seat  of  temporary  pain ;  and  Dr.  Philip 
remarks,  that  shifting  sensation  of  soreness,  alternately, 
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is  felt  in  the  spleen  and  the  liver.     This  diagnostic  ob- 
servation I  confirm. 

A  tube,  containing  a  compound  current,  disembogues 
on  the  duodenum.  Of  the  pancreatic  function,  and  what 
use  in  duodenal  digestion,  or  in  excrementition,  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  serves,  we  know  little.  That  it  is  not  a  su- 
perfluous organ  we  may  surely  infer.  That  it  is  liable 
to  derangement  we  may  equally  conclude.  No  doubt 
its  secretion  may  be  morbidly  augmented  or  diminished, 
and  may  be  depraved,  like  every  other.  Paris  makes 
mention  of  one  case,  in  which  disease,  whose  nature  is 
not  denned,  of  the  pancreas,  gave  rise  to  stools  yeast- 
like  in  colour  and  consistence. 

The  other  constituent  of  the  compound  fluid  above 
noticed  is  the  bile.  This,  too,  is  liable  to  diminution, 
excess,  degeneracy.  We  chiefly  judge  of  its  states  by 
the  appearance  of  the  stools,  over  which  it  exercises  an 
important  influence.  The  varied  aspects  of  these  we 
shall,  therefore,  now  describe.  As  regards  colour)  they 
present  every  diversity.  They  are  sometimes  of  a  light 
clayish  hue  or  white ;  light  yellow,  brown,  dark-brown, 
blue,  green,  deep  brownish  red,  like  the  broken  down 
clots  of  blood  long  exposed  to  air ;  sometimes  as  abso- 
lutely black  as  when  iron  has  been  profusely  taken. 
As  regards  consistence,  they  are  now  dry,  now  tena- 
cious and  adhesive,  now  lumpish,  now  frothy,  now 
liquid-yellow,  now  watery.  As  regards  quality,  they 
sometimes  shew  undigested  masses,  sometimes  bits  of  fat, 
sometimes  long  stringy  or  tubular  mucous  productions. 
They  sometimes  have  no  smell,  and  this  is  a  bad  sign  ; 
and  sometimes  a  strong  or  heavy  animal  odour,  like  that 
which  emanates  from  a  decaying  corpse  :  sometimes  they 
are  awfully  fetid.  As  regards  quantity,  they  are  almost 
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always  less  than  natural ; — are  voided  with  straining  and 
difficulty,  and  without  the  sensation  following  of  the 
bowels  being  fully  and  satisfactorily  evacuated. 

The  liver  itself  to  whose  derangement  the  above  mor- 
bid appearances  are  owing,  is  often  substantially  affect- 
ed. Its  volume  is  often  altered;  but  this  change  consists 
more  frequently  in  simple  hypertrophy,  or  mere  enlarge- 
ment of  bulk — all  its  tissues  retaining  their  organization 
—than  in  structural  alteration,  a  much  more  serious 
mischief,  and  far  less  easily  repaired.  It  is  often  exceed- 
ingly tender  on  pressure  ;  nj>r  is  it  to  be  denied  that,  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  dyspepsia,  it  occasionally  under 
goes  organic  degeneration. 

The  tenderness  of  the  liver's  edge,  and  a  pain  deve- 
loped only  on  pressure  along  the  cartilages  of  the  lower 
ribs  on  the  right  side,  are,  by  Dr.  Philip,  ascribed  to  the 
irritation  of  the  pylorus,  and  the  communication,  by  mere 
juxtaposition,  of  the  pylorus's  irritation  to  the  edge  of 
the  liver,  and  thence  to  the  cartilages.  The  phenomena 
are  susceptible  of  a  less  vague  explanation  than  that  of 
a  mere  juxtaposition,  as  will  in  due  time  appear.  Mean- 
time, I  only  remark,  that  repeated  observation  enables 
me  fully  to  confirm  the  justness  or  Dr.  Philip's  state- 
ment respecting  the  very  frequent  occurrence,  in  advanc- 
ed cases,  of  this  singular  pain  on  the  lower  cartilages  of 
the  right  ribs. 

As  regards  the  bowels,  their  function  is,  in  permanent 
indigestion,  always  impaired.  They  are  at  once  irritable 
and  obstinate  :  short  fits  of  lively  diarrhoea  alternate 
with  constipation.  A  moderate  laxative  sometimes 
causes  an  alvine  torrent:  anon,  a  powerful  cathartic  fails. 
Yet  occasional  medicine  does  not  prevent  a  slow  and 
insidious  accumulation  of  excrement  in  the  coecum,  and 
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in  the  cells  of  the  colon ;  which  may  go  on  unsuspect- 
edly  for  months,  and  he  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  most 
oppressive  symptoms.  This  accumulation  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon,  and  this, 
therefore,  it  is  that  gives  that  greater  fulness  and  firm- 
ness to  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  of  which  Dr.  Philip 
makes  remark. 

Both  Johnson  and  Philip  speak  of  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  gut  (sphincter  ani) 
mimicking  stricture,  or  some  organic  affection.  To  this 
symptom  my  attention  has  frequently  heen  called.  I 
can,  therefore,  confirm  it.  But  I  would  add,  that  relax- 
ation, tumidness,  with  a  tendency  to  external  protrusion 
of  the  lowest  bowel,  is  not  less  common,  and  is  an  even 
more  annoying  and  aggravating  addition  as  regards  both 
bodily  and  mental  comfort,  to  the  original  disease,  than 
the  spasmodic  stricture  now  noticed  usually  proves. 

Pains  in  the  intestines,  during  the  far  advanced  stages, 
at  least  acute  pains,  whether  of  a  colicky  or  other  nature, 
do  not  form  a  remarkable  symptom.  But  tenderness 
in  the  external  muscles  of  the  belly  (the  parietes)  often 
exists  ;  and  if  mistaken,  by  inexperience,  for  fixed  and 
deep-seated  inflammation,  sometimes  alarms.  Such  are 
the  symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion  manifested  along 
the  digestive  tube. 

SYMPTOMS  of  PERMANENT  INDIGESTION  MANIFESTING 
themselves  in  REMOTE  PARTS  and  ORGANS. — 

Mr.  Herbert  Mayo> remarks,  that  there  is  practical  phi- 
losophy in  the  observation,  that  "  every  contingency  is 
possible  in  medicine."  I  understand  him  to  mean,  that, 
in  disease,  the  most  novel,  varied,  and  unexpected  com- 
plications may  occur ;  that  every  individual  case  wants 
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features  presented  by  other  cases,  and  contains  features 
wanted  by  others :  that  each  case  requires  a  special  study 
and  a  special  treatment ;  and  that  we  ought  never  to 
distrust  the  account  which  a  patient  gives  of  his  morbid 
sensations,  merely  because  we  cannot  clearly  trace  their 
connection  with  the  supposed  original  disease.  Dr. 
W.  Philip  makes,  in  some  part  of  his  work,  an  observa- 
tion very  similar. 

In  all  maladies,  the  above  cautions  are  requisite ;  but 
in  none  so  much  as  in  dyspepsia.  Its  secondary  symp- 
toms are  supremely  multifarious.  In  this  respect  it  is  a 
disease  superlatively  distinguished.  In  its  far  sfoges,  it 
often  mimics,  at  the  same  moment,  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  several  grave  and  entirely  distinct  diseases. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  given  when 
I  come  to  discourse  of  the  nature  of  indigestion. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  among  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  occasional  indigestion  which  is  to  conduct 
to  permanent,  muscular  debility  and  morbid  sensibility 
of  temperatures  are  noticeable.  The  same  signs,  in  more 
aggravated  degree,  accompany  confirmed  dyspepsia. 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen,  that  one  of  the  derange- 
ments, or  as  it  is  technically  called,  lesions,  constitut- 
ing indigestion,  is  failure  of  muscular  power  in  the 
stomach.  This  in  general  is  at  first  a  strictly  local 
failure ;  involving  the  muscles  alone  that  principally 
form  that  organ,  but  gradually  the  whole  muscular  ap- 
paratus of  the  body  is  more  or  less  implicated,  the  cause 
that  produced  the  debility  of  the  stomachic  muscles,  gra- 
dually extending  their  operation  to  the  muscles  of  the 
intestines,  the  limbs,  and  the  trunk. 

Two  species  of  muscular  debility  distinguish  dyspep- 
sia, the  early  and  slight,  the  late,  the  profound  and  uni- 
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versal.  The  first  is  purely  sympathetic,  and  therefore 
transient,  like  the  cause,  to  wit,  occasional  indigestion, 
which  excites  it.  It  consists  in  a  sudden  but  not  last- 
ing depression  of  the  motor  and  sensitive  nervous  cen- 
tres, namely  the  brain  and  spine,  in  consequence  of  their 
connection  and  sympathy  with  the  organic  nerves  ;  and 
may  be  compared  to  temporary  numbness  which  a  blow 
or  cold  produces  in  a  living  part.  The  nervous  centres 
themselves  are  still  substantially  unaffected,  and  only 
sympathize  momentarily  with  their  peripherous  pro- 
longations, which  last  joining  the  ganglionic  nerves, 
share  in  their  irritation  or  exhaustion.  Or  perhaps  this 
species  of  locomotive  feebleness  ought  in  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered as  residing  entirely  in  the  peripherous  nerves, 
and  not  in  every  part  even  of  these.  Accordingly,  this 
first  form  of  muscular  debility  is  immediately  rallied  from 
as  soon  as  the  occasional  indigestion  which  causes  it  yields 
to  treatment  and  to  time.  But  that  second  form  which 
characterises  permanent  dyspepsia,  pervades  more  widely, 
and  partakes  of  the  chronic  character  of  the  cause  to 
which  it  is  due.  The  peripherous  motor  nerves,  in  all 
their  extent  of  minute  ramification  in  the  muscles,  are 
not  only  now  universally  affected,  but  have  also,  from 
their  immense  superficies,  reflected  back  with  converging 
power,  their  morbid  state  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  centres. 
These  thus  acted  on,  react  in  their  turn  less  and  less  en- 
ergetically on  their  peripheries,  and  thus  an  interchange 
of  morbid  influence  goes  on,  until  at  once  the  most  in- 
timate seats  and  sources,  and  the  most  outer  conduits  of 
vital  and  nervous  power  are  paralyzed. 

The  first  form  is  characterized  by  sudden  but  brief  fits 
of  fainting,  which  come  on  sometimes  in  the  forenoon, 
but  generally  in  the  evening,  and  frequently  after  tea 
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has  been  taken,  and  the  patient  has  gone  out  into  the 
open  air,  or  is  exercising  himself  within  doors,  or  is  en- 
gaged in  any  close  mental  labour.  This  faintness  is  very 
overwhelming,  and  generally,  while  it  lasts,  produces  the 
greatest  fears  in  the  patient's  mind  about  himself,  and  the 
gloomiest  anticipations. 

The  second  form  is  marked  by  permanent  languor, 
permanent  indisposition  to  any  bodily  or  mental  exertion, 
and  by  rapid  exhaustion  and  disproportionate  depression 
on  even  the  slightest  physical  effort  or  moral  excite- 
ment. 

The  sensibility  to  temperature  is  irregular  and  unna- 
tural, marking  a  depraved  affection  of,  or  action,  on  the 
peripherous  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Dr.  Philip  acutely 
remarks,  that  the  dyspeptic  first  feels  a  great  sensibility 
to  cold,  and  at  length  his  own  temperature  actually  sinks. 
The  fits  of  occasional  indigestion  are  generally  character- 
ized by  alternations  very  much  resembling  the  cold  and 
hot  stages  of  fevers.  On  the  forenoon,  there  is  dullness  in 
many  cases ;  in  the  afternoon  and  during  night,  dry  heat ; 
towards  morning,  when  the  patient  sleeps  soundest,  he 
perspires,  and  often  awakes  bathed  in  sweat.  In  per- 
manent indigestion,  the  dyspeptic,  in  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, is  generally  cold,  although  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions :  but  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  heats 
and  annoys  him. 

The  urinary  excretion  evinces  for  the  most  part 
marked  and  persisted  derangement  in  permanent  indi- 
gestion. Occasionally,  as  in  the  cold  or  formative  stage 
of  fever,  it  is  discharged  clear  and  superabundant.  This 
results  from  some  sudden  chill  being  experienced,  and  a 
consequent  interruption  to  the  cutaneous  exhalation. 
At  other  times  it  is  scanty  and  red.  This  species  of  it 
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does  not,  as  some  might  hastily  infer,  necessarily  indi- 
cate inflammatory  or  developed  febrile  action.  In  dys- 
pepsia, such  urine  often  results  simply  from  cutaneous 
relaxation,  giving  occasion  to  plentiful  sweats,  by  which 
the  watery  portion  of  the  urine  being  diminished,  the 
matters  held  by  it  in  solution,  give,  from  being  concen- 
trated, a  deep  and  inflammatory-like  aspect  to  the  dis- 
charge. It  is  sometimes  turbid,  from  the  presence  of 
the  phosphates  or  albumen,  which  last  substance  fre- 
quents the  urine  when  the  liver  is  chronically  engaged 
in  the  dyspeptic  derangement.  Dr.  Paris  supposes  that 
turbid  urine  may  also  be  occasioned  from  the  absorption 
of  spurious  chyle,  separated  by  the  kidney  from  the 
circulation.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  often  an- 
other source  of  turbid  urine,  namely,  a  morbid  condition 
in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  itself,  arising  from 
the  protracted  contact  of  unhealthy  urine.  The  mud- 
diness  of  the  discharge  arising  from  this  source,  is  of 
course  very  indirectly  chargeable  on  dyspepsia,  and  af- 
fords no  pointed  therapeutic  sign.  Lithic  acid  in  excess 
gives  a  reddish  brown  colour  to  the  urine,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  failure  in  the  excreting  function  of 
the  skin,  by  which  a  proportion  of  this  acid  should  pass 
(Philip.)  The  average  quantity  of  urine  in  permanent 
indigestion  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  natural,  but 
it  is  more  irregularly  secreted,  and  easily  susceptible, 
from  trivial  causes,  of  augmentation  or  diminution. 

The  function  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation,  are  al- 
most always  more  or  less  affected  in  indigestion.  Palpi- 
tations are  a  frequent  result :  Acceleration  a  nearly 
constant  accompaniment,  although  the  degree  of  that 
acceleration  is  often  slight.  A  laborious  action  in  the 
heart  is  often  noticeable,  and  at  length,  if  unrelieved, 
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enlargement  and  hypertrophy  may,  and  actually  do 
often  result.  Dr.  Ahercrombie  gives  two  cases,  which  he 
regaids  as  sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart  from  de- 
ranged digestion.  In  the  first  of  the  cases,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  existed  dyspeptic  ailment, 
since,  except  "  paroxysms  of  violent  palpitation,"  and 
"  howels  rather  confined,  and  very  easily  regulated,"  the 
patient  was  "  otherwise  in  good  health."  In  the  other 
case,  "•  digestion  was  imperfect,  and  the  stomach  easily 
disordered."  Both  were  cured  by  the  simplest  means 
addressed  to  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  yet 
either  case  might,  if  allowed  to  persist,  most  readily  have 
lapsed  from  functional  into  organic  heart  disease.  Many 
patients  have  spoken  to  me  of  a  kind  of  fullness  or  pres- 
sure under  the  ribs,  and  in  the  site  of  the  heart.  In 
many  cases  of  permanent  indigestion,  the  bruit  de  souf- 
fiet  may  be  detected.  An  indefinable  but  most  irksome 
malaise  about  the  heart,  is  a  too  faithful  attendant  of  the 
majority  of  cases  of  protracted  dyspepsia. 

I  may  observe,  that  palpitations  from  digestive  de- 
rangement generally  occur  after  a  large,  rich,  or  heavy 
meal,  or  one  composed  of  flatulent  vegetables.  One  of 
the  severest  attacks  I  ever  witnessed  happened  to  a 
gentleman  who,  after  a  fatiguing  walk  in  summer,  made 
a  hearty  meal  of  milk  and  mashed  potatoes.  Much  acid 
in  the  stomach  also  often  induces  palpitations.  Loaded 
bowels,  by  pressing  on  the  great  vessels  of  the  belly,  often 
cause  irregular  circulation  and  tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  attached  great  importance  to 
the  kind  of  pulse  which  distinguishes,  or  which  he  sup- 
poses to  distinguish,  the  more  advanced  stage  of  indiges- 
tion. "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  pressure  be  gradually  les- 
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sened  till  it  comes  to  nothing,  it  often  happens  that  a 
tightness  of  pulse  is  felt  before  the  pulse  wholly  vanishes 
under  the  finger."  "  This,"  he  adds,  "  is  in  no  degree 
the  case  in  the  pulse  of  a  healthy  person,  nor  even  of 
those  labouring  under  the  first  stage." 

On  this  alleged  symptom,  whose  existence  and  impor- 
tance has  been  disputed,  (Johnson  and  Copland),  I 
would  beg  to  remark.  Two  questions  may  be  put. 
Does  the  pulse  described  by  Dr.  Philip  always  accompany 
an  advanced  stage  of  indigestion  ?  Does  it,  even  when 
present,  always  indicate  what  Dr.  Philip  affirms  it  to 
do,  namely,  the  disease  having  passed  from  mere  func- 
tional into  inflammatory  lesion  ?  To  the  first  of  these 
questions  I  would  answer,  that  such  a  pulse  is  not  al- 
ways present.  A  pulse,  smaller  and  more  circumscribed 
than  natural,  doubtless  often  is  present ;  for,  assimilation 
being  imperfect,  the  sanguineous  fluid  is  sometimes 
diminished,  and  therefore  the  vessels,  accommodating 
their  calibre  to  the  reduced  volume  of  blood,  give  a  con- 
tracted pulsation.  But  inflammatory  action  may  have 
no  share  in  the  production  of  this  effect.  Secondly,  the 
tightness  of  the  dyspeptic  pulse,  when  it  is  really  due  to 
sub-inflammatory  action,  is  a  tightness  in  no  respect 
different  or  distinguishable  from  that  tightness  inciden- 
tal to  every  form  of  inflammation  and  of  inflamma- 
tory disease.  If  Dr.  Philip,  who  is  a  truly  philoso- 
phic physician,  has  one  fault,  it  is  that  of  occasion- 
ally refining  over  much,  and  of  sometimes  fancying  dis- 
tinctions that  do  not  exist ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  sus- 
pect that,  on  the  occasion  now  referred  to,  he  is  obnoxious 
to  the  charge.  I  am  compelled  to  state  my  conviction, 
that  in  dyspepsia,  as  in  some  other  ailments  not  of 
marked  inflammatory  or  febrile  type,  the  pulse  affords  no 
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more  exact  diagnostic  estimate  than  the  following  very 
general  one,  namely,  that  it  differs  from  the  natural 
pulse. 

Indigestion  affects  the  respiration  mechanically  and 
directly,  or  circuitously  and  functionally,  as  by  previously 
deranging  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  by  other  channels, 
(par  vagum).  Distention  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  by 
wind,  causes  occasionally  fits  of  breathlessness,  mimick- 
ing asthma,  by  narrowing  the  thoracic  dimensions,  palsy- 
ing the  play  of  the  diaphragm,  and  opposing  the  resilient 
dilatation  of  the  lungs.  The  loaded  colon  oftentimes 
produces  similar  results. 

Headache  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and  the 
most  troublesome  effects  of  indigestion.  In  permanent 
dyspepsia,  pain  is  often  experienced  by  some ;  others  are 
never  free  from  a  kind  of  confusion  in  the  head,  which 
hinders  them  from  ever  being  entire  masters,  as  it  were, 
of  themselves.  The  headache  of  permanent  indigestion 
is  less  partial  in  place  than  that  of  the  occasional ;  and, 
without  being  so  acute,  is  more  oppressive.  The  headache 
of  occasional  indigestion  comes  on  only  sometimes,  not 
directly  after  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  and  is,  in 
general,  entirely  absent  from  midnight  till  after  the 
hour  of  dinner  of  the  ensuing  day.  The  headache,  or 
fulness,  or  confusion  of  the  permanent  dyspepsia,  with- 
out ever  entirely  departing,  suffers  full  aggravation  im- 
mediately after  meals.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that 
I  am  accustomed  to  consider  the  rapidity  with  which 
headache  or  confusion,  and  the  other  secondary  affections 
take  place  after  eating,  as  in  some  measure  an  in- 
dex of  the  relative  degrees  of  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  of  the  stage  of  the  disease.  I  notice 
now  only  the  physical  sympathies  induced  on  the  brain 
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by  permanent  indigestion.     The  moral  and  intellectual 
symptoms  I  shall  presently  describe  separately. 

Besides  the  symptoms  of  permanent  dyspepsia  mani- 
fested in  remote  parts,  which  I  have  now  enumerated, 
namely,  muscular  debility,  irregular  temperature,  and 
affections  of  the  kidney,  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  there  are 
many  others  of  a  composite  kind,  or  of  an  anomalous 
kind,  by  which  I  mean  such  as  are  not  very  easily  ac- 
counted for.  .  Such  are  the  appearance  of  dark  clouds  or 
specks  before  the  eyes,  (muscos  volitantes),  soundings  in 
the  ear,  giddiness,  numbness  of  the  fingers,  or  sometimes 
only  of  one  finger,  and  only  in  one  joint  of  that  finger : 
spasms,  almost  electric  like,  developed  on  slight  pressure, 
in  many  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  :  want  of  sensation,  even  on  violent  pinching, 
as  occurred  to  a  lady  under  my  care  ;  tenderness  along  the 
whole  tract  of  the  spine,  especially  on  the  neck  portion  : 
weight  at  the  back  of  the  head,  in  the  site  of  the  cere- 
bellum, or  in  the  head  generally,  causing  the  patient  to 
repose  the  head,  or  to  sustain  it  with  the  hand,  as  if  too 
heavy,  (this  symptom  is  peculiar  to  women) ;  a  sensa- 
tion of  constrictive  tightness  round  the  temples,  as  if  a 
band  cinctured  the  brain.  But  it  were  a  tedious,  or  rather 
an  infinite  task  to  indicate  and  to  describe  the  vagrant 
and  seemingly  incoherent  secondary  symptoms  of  per- 
manent indigestion. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  believes  that  tic  douloureux,  epilepsy, 
and  chorea  or  St.  Vitus*  dance,  are  owing  to  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  I  have  had  cases  in  which 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  was  plainly  referrible 
to  the  same  cause.  "  Convulsions,"  says  Dr.  Copland, 
(article  Disease,)  "  have  been  frequently  traced  to  obvious 
lesion  of  the  brain,  but  they  *  have  as  truly  been  traced 
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to  causes  seated  in  the  prima  via,  irritating  the  organic, 
and  througli  them  the  voluntary  nerves."  Convulsions 
of  children  are  notoriously  owing  to  stomachic  and  in- 
testinal embarassments. 

I  have  noticed  great  tenderness  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  on  pressure  in  the  tract  of  the  par  vagi  and  phrenic 
nerves. 

Dr.  Todd  speaks  of  a  feeling  of  heat  at  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  as  a  symptom,  in  one  form,  of  dyspepsia.  I 
have  met,  in  a  lady,  with  the  more  rare  occurrence  of 
extreme  coldness  strictly  limited  to  the  same  part :  the 
rest  of  the  organ  retaining  its  ordinary  sensation.  In 
my  case,  the  sensation  of  cold  was  plainly  morbid,  not 
real,  as  in  cholera,  for,  on  being  touched  with  the  finger, 
or  tested  by  the  thermometer,  the  point  of  the  tongue 
discovered  the  same  temperature  with  the  back  part 
of  it 

EFFECTS  of  DERANGEMENTS  on  the  UTERUS. — I  have 
met  with  cases  in  which  pregnancy  was  distinctly  post- 
poned by  gastric  irritation,  and  occurred  when  that  irri- 
tation was  allayed.  The  febrile  state  which  prolonged 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion, seems  to  be  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  impregnation,  and  the  torpor,  debility  or  sub- 
inflammatory  or  hyperaemic  condition  of  the  womb, 
which  is  apt  to  ensue  on  long  neglect  and  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  appears  to  render,  not  infrequently,  the  female 
organ  of  generation  insensible  to  the  seminal  virus.  To 
allay  this  systemic  febrility  in  a  woman,  liberate  her 
bowels,  and  bring  these  into  regular  action,  is  a  very  sure 
means,  in  many  cases,  of  ensuring  offspring  where  it 
might  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  symptoms  which  perma- 
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nent  indigestion  presents,  are  now  to  be  briefly  noticed. 
As  it  was  formerly  seen,  that  the  mind  influences  the 
digestive  organs  through  the  brain,  so,  in  their  turn,  the 
digestive  organs  affect  the  mind  through  the  same  chan- 
nel. By  deranging  the  function  of  the  brain,  or  its  cir- 
culation, or  it  may  be,  by  altering  in  some  minute  man- 
ner, its  organization,  permanent  indigestion  renders  the 
organ  of  mind  more  or  less  unmeet  for  the  regular,  full, 
and  quiet  operation  and  manifestation  of  the  immaterial 
principle. 

MORAL  SYMPTOMS  of  PERMANENT  INDIGESTION. — By 
the  consent  of  the  best  observers,  no  disease  excells  indi- 
gestion in  inauspicious  power  over  the  livelier  affections 
and  passions.  Dr.  Philip  remarks,  that  this  disease  "  is 
characterized  by  a  despondency  that  is  hardly  equalled 
in  any  other."  Dr.  Paris  says,  ft  The  depression  of  the 
dyspeptic  spirit  increases  as  the  disease  advances;  he 
gives  his  case  up  as  lost,  loses  flesh,  suffers  a  thousand 
distressing  sensations,  and  fancies  the  existence  of  a 
thousand  more."  "  Astonishing  and  unaccountable," 
writes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  degree  of  timidity,  terror, 
incapacity,  or  whatever  other  magic  like  spell  it  is,  which 
annihilates,  for  a  time,  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind, 
and  renders  the  victim  of  dyspepsia  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow — or  of  things  more  unsubstantial,  if  possible, 
than  shadows !"  He  elsewhere  declares,  that  "  it  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  paroxysms  as  these  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  melancholy  instances  of  suicide  which 
shock  the  ears  of  the  public  take  place."  Dr.  Copland 
enumerates  *'  lowness  of  spirits,  apathy,  indifference/' 
<c  irritability  of  temper,  depression  of  spirits,"  "  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  and  despondency,"  among  the  symptoms 
of  this  malady.  Tissot  speaks  of  "  une  espece  de  pusilla- 
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nimite  qu'on  ne  connaissait  point  auparavant;  la  de- 
fiance ;  la  crainte ;  la  tristesse,  1'abbattement,  le  decou- 
ragement ;  1'horame  qui  avoit  etc  le  plus  intrepide 
vient  a  tout  craindre  ;  la  plus  legere  entreprise  1'effraye ; 
le  plus  petit  evenement  imprevu  le  fait  trembler;  la 
plus  legere  indisposition  lui  parait  une  maladie  mortelle ; 
et  la  mort  est  une  idee  affreuse  qu'il  ne  soutient  point." 
1  call  the  reader's  attention  to  these  facts,  not  as  an 
idle  and  merely  curious  piece  in  the  natural  history  of 
indigestion.  I  wish  to  impress  it  as  a  truth  of  vast 
practical  importance  on  the*mind,  at  once  of  physician 
and  patient,  that  it  is  under  the  deleterious  influence  of 
the  despondency  and  irritability  above  referred  to,  that 
fatal  habits  of  recourse  to  intoxicating  liquors,  to  opiates, 
are  formed ;  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  justly  remarks,  that 
suicide  is  in  many  instances  committed.  The  same  de- 
pression of  spirit,  with  morbid  craving  for  relief,  leads  to 
the  lesser  evil,  the  abuse  of  purgative  medicine  ;  which 
generally  affords  a  temporary  lightness  of  the  spirit,  but 
at  the  expense  of  speedily  increased  wretchedness  of 
mind,  and  debility  of  body.  All  these  facts  furnish  new 
arguments  for  the  prompt  and  enlightened  treatment  of 
this  dreadful  disease,  which  insidiously  prostrates  the 
body,  impairs  self-control,  almost  inevitably  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  fatal  habits  of  indulgence,  depraves  the 
feelings,  engenders  selfishness,  discontent,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  every  disinterested  pursuit ;  to  all  that  is  gene- 
rous and  noble  in  action,  or  beautiful  and  cheering  in  na- 
ture ;  and  which  renders  its  miserable  victim  burden- 
some at  once  to  himself  and  to  others.  In  a  multitude 
of  cases,  the  domestic  unhappiness  of  families  is  owing  to 
the  irritability  of  temper  and  discontent  of  particular 
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members  of  them  :  which  irritability  and  discontent  are, 
in  many  cases,  purely  owing  to  digestive  derangements. 
INTELLECTUAL  SYMPTOMS  of  INDIGESTION. — Pinel 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  twice  seized 
with  mania,  was  as  often  cured  instantaneously,  on 
evacuation  of  a  large  mass  of  worms.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  striking  and  instructive  proof  how  directly 
and  intimately  the  mental  manifestations  are  interested 
in  the  states  of  the  digestive  tube. 

Dr.  Philip  observes,  that  "  by  a  constant  recurrence  of 
such  attacks,  without  being  uniformly  ill,"  "  the  patient 
is  gradually  rendered  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  life" 
He  elsewhere  remarks,  that  "  the  mind,  by  degrees,  par- 
takes of  those  returns  of  languor,  and  he  at  length  finds 
it  difficult  at  all  times  to  command  his  attention,  and 
upon  the  whole,  that  he  is  not  capable  of  his  usual  men- 
tal efforts."  Dr.  Philip,  let  it  be  noticed,  is  here  speak- 
ing of  the  disease  in  its  first  stage  only. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  Were  I  at  liberty,  I  could  relate 
some  almost  incredible  examples  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  most  towering  intellect  may  be  subjugated  by  an 
ignoble  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  corporeal  disorder."  Dr. 
Copland  remarks,  that  indigestion  "  renders  the  mental 
powers  deficient  in  vivacity  and  energy,  disorders  the 
manifestation  of  mind,  impairs  the  memory,  renders  the 
attention  unsteady,  and  produces  confusion  of  thoughts 
and  ideas."  Tissot  makes  mention  of  the  "  lassitude 
d'esprit,"  which,  if  attempted  to  be  overcome  merely  by 
new  efforts  of  application,  only  c«  augmente  la  foi- 
blesse."  He  gives  a  striking  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  Swiss  gentleman,  who  thus  finding  his  mind 
failing,  laid  the  blame,  nat  as  he  should  have  done,  on 
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his  neglect  of  the  natural  laws  of  health,  and  his  impru- 
dent application  to  study,  but  thought  to  overcome  the 
growing  torpor  of  his  intellect,  by  fresh  devotion  to  his 
books.  At  length,  the  inevitable  issue  arrived ;  he  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid  and  guidance. 
"  Quelques  remedes  retablirent  un  peu  le  corps,  mais 
I esprit  et  le  sens  tomberent,  par  une  gradation  insensible, 
dans  1'etat  de  stupeur  le  plus  complet." 

One  of  the  first  complaints  that  dyspeptic  patients 
usually  make  to  the  physician,  is  of  the  obtuseness,  dim- 
ness, and  feebleness  of  their  ideas :  their  inability  of 
thinking  so  closely,  clearly,  and  continuously,  as  formerly ; 
their  indisposition  to  study  or  business,  and  their  gene- 
ral mental  incapacity.  This  complaint  has  been  made 
to  me  in  many  cases,  by  students,  clergymen,  school- 
masters, merchants,  and  merchants'  clerks.  I  could  give 
examples  where  important  errors  in  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, and  even  injudicious  commercial  speculations,  were 
solely  attributable  to  the  temporary  obscurity  or  hallucina- 
tion which  dyspepsia  had  produced  in  persons'  minds. 
At  length  the  harassment  of  business,  accompanied  with 
the  patient's  increasing  consciousness  of  his  inaptitude  for 
its  various  emergencies  and  negotiations,  becomes  such, 
that  he  gradually  drops  out  of  the  more  active  and  en- 
terprising departments  of  his  trade  or  profession,  or  quits 
it  altogether.  This  resolution  is  often  unwise  and  pre- 
mature ;  since  active  habits  have  their  advantages  as  well 
as  disadvantages  in  this  disease ;  and  a  sudden  secession 
from  the  habits  to  which  one  has  been  used,  into  abso- 
lute inaction,  or  into  a  new  sphere,  is  not  always  advis- 
able. But  such  a  resolution  is  often  formed  by  dyspep- 
tics. I  have  at  present  under  my  care,  several  young 
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men,  in  prosperous  trades  and  professions,  who  have  only 
been  deterred,  by  my  advice,  from  throwing  them  up, 
and  from  embarking  in  others  ;  the  anxieties  incident  to 
entering  on  which,  would  probably  but  infinitely  aggra- 
vate all  their  present  symptoms. 

I  have  remarked  great  diversity  in  the  manner  or  ad- 
dress of  dyspeptics.  Some  are  even  acute  and  lively  : 
these  are  persons  whose  general  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitutions are  sound,  and  in  whom  the  disease  is  recent. 
Some  are  dull,  stupid,  pusillanimous ;  some  are  serious 
and  constrained,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  thinking 
deeply  on  what  is  said  to  them,  often  make  very  ordi- 
nary reflections  and  replies;  some  are  flighty,  fanciful, 
and  almost  hysteric ;  this  class  is  usually  confined  to  edu- 
cated and  delicately  brought  up  gentlewomen  :  some  are 
hypochondriac  and  visionary,  crediting  the  most  absurd 
cures  and  remedies,  and  willing  to  adopt  the  most  mon- 
strous quackery  which  the  physician  might  suggest; 
others  are  garrulous,  with  a  slight  shade  of  imbecillity  in 
their  ideas  and  conversation.  The  greater  part  betray 
signs  of  more  or  less  spoiledness  of  temper,  or  of  pettish- 
ness,  such  as  characterizes  children  and  women.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  add,  that  I  have  met  with  not  a  few 
cases,  in  which  the  mental  manifestations  were  but  little, 
and  the  propriety  of  manners,  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Ere  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  symptoms, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  indigestion, — of  those  manifested 
along  the  intestinal  tube — and  those  in  distant  parts  and 
organs,  it  is  necessary  to  renmrk,  and  to  impress  deeply 
on  the  reader's  mind,  that  all  the  affections  giving  rise  to 
those  symptoms,  may,  from  being  merely  functional,  be- 
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come,  if  neglected  or  unchecked,  organic  :  nay,  that  this 
is  the  natural  and  invariable  progression  of  all  functional 
disorder.  This  is  an  inexpressibly  important  truth,  cal- 
culated to  warn  both  patient  and  practitioner — a  truth 
which,  although  prominently  adduced  by  Dr.  Philip  in  co- 
nection  with  dyspepsia,  has  been  well  understood  from  the 
earliest  ages.  In  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  indigestion, 
I  shall  discuss  Dr.  Philip's  theory,  and  the  commentaries 
on  it  by  Drs.  Paris  and  Johnson.  Meantime,  I  conclude, 
by  adopting  Dr.  Philip's  words,  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  both  of  the  professional  and  non- 
professiqnal  reader — in  order  that  the  former  may  not, 
from  fear  of  being  thought  over  cautious  and  needlessly 
anticipatory  in  his  measures,  be  induced  to  leave  unmo- 
lested chronic  functional  disorder,  however  slight,; — in 
order  that  the  latter  may  not  murmur  at  being  subjected 
to  treatment,  whose  object  is  to  remove  symptoms  which, 
for  the  present,  may  cause  him  but  trifling  inconve- 
nience, and  which  portend,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  no  im- 
minent risque.  "  It  particularly  deserves  attention,  that 
the  secondary  affections  undergo  the  same  change  with 
the  disease  from  which  they  spring.  In  the  first  stage, 
they  are  merely  nervous  affections,  disappearing  as  soon 
as  the  cause  which  produced  them  ceases  to  operate. 
In  the  second  stage,  they  assume  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter, become  more  and  more  of  a  permanent  nature, 
and,  in  the  same  proportion,  independent  of  the  original 
disease."  "  These  facts  teach  an  important  lesson  in  the 
prevention  of  disease,  that  the  first  beginnings  of  any 
sympathetic  affections,  however  trivial,  should  be  watched 
with  care.  The  headache  frequently  occurring  from 
disordered  stomach,  may  become,  at  length,  a  disease  of 
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the  head  itself;  and  there  is  no  organ,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  in  which  disease  may  not  arise  in  the  same 
way."*  My  most  emphatic  amen  follows  these  most  just 
and  important  observations. 

*  Dr.  Philip  on  Indigestion,  Part  I.  Chap.  L 
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NATURE  OF  THE  DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE 
ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 


General  observations — Nerves  and  nervous  system — Muscle  and 
muscular  action — Secretion — Natural  laws  of  exercise  and 
repose— Description  of  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  in  its  quiescent  ftate,  and  also  when  in  the  act  of 
digesting — Nature  of  indigestion — Distention  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines — Its  various  causes — Muscular  debility — Ner- 
vous debility — Nervous  irritability — Depraved  or  impaired 
secretions — Absorbent  powers  of  the  stomach  reduced — The 
tongue  as  an  index  of  gastro-enteric  derangement — The  duo  • 
denum  subject  to  many  of  the  same  lesions  with  the  stomach — 
The  same  remark  applicable  to  the  intestines -Duodenum 
liable  to  impaction — Gastro-intestinal  derangement  with  few 
or  no  physical  signs — The  biliary  complication  of  gastro-ente- 
ric derangement — Pancreatic  derangement — Splenic  derange- 
ment— Rationale  of  the  effects  of  deranged  digestive  organs  on 
remote  parts  and  organs — Theory  of  the  sympathetic  affections 
of  the  heart — Theory  of  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  lungs 
— Theory  of  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres — Theory  of  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  skin — 
Theory  of  the  influence  of  derangement,  functional  and  organic, 
of  remote  parts  and  organs,  as  the  skin,  lungs,  heart,  cerebro- 
spinal  centres,  in  the  production  of  derangements  of  the  diges- 
tive organs — A  caution  in  diagnosis. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  the  inquiry,  which  I  am  about  to 
institute  into  the  NATURE  of  Indigestion,  will  be  greatly 
facilitated,  and  that  much  repetition  and  confusion  will 
be  obviated,  by  a  brief  preliminary  statement  of  certain 
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laws  of  the  vital  economy,  which  regulate  its  sane,  and 
modify  its  morbid  states.  Such  a  preliminary  statement 
will  be  equally  advantageous  for  the  reader  and  myself, 
by  affording  a  sort  of  table  of  principles  to  which  arbitrary 
references  maybe  confidently  made,  and  the  necessity 
thereby  escaped  of  ever  and  anon  interrupting  the  ex- 
planation now  to  be  attempted,  of  the  symptoms  described 
in  last  book,  by  episodical  and  divergent  discussions. 

To  interpret  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  is,  in  fact,  to 
state  its  NATURE. 

Life,  whether  it  consists  in  a  particular  organization 
simply,  or  both  in  a  particular  organization  and  in  a 
living  principle  added  thereto,  requires  to  be  constantly 
acted  upon  by  four  agencies,  called  the  Vital  stimuli. 
These  agencies  are  caloric  or  heat,  atmospheric  air,  water, 
nutriment.  The  withdrawal  of  the  two  former  of  these 
would  occasion  instant  death;  the  withdrawal  of  the  two 
latter,  death  in  a  very  short  time.  The  vital  stimuli  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  artificial  stimuli  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  former,  while  they  stimulate,  restore  and 
never  exhaust ;  the  latter  frequently  exhaust  while  they 
stimulate. 

Death,  and  all  forms  and  modifications  of  disease, 
probably  consist  in  either  the  organization  becoming  no 
longer  fitted,  in  consequence  of  some  change,  (often- 
times too  minute  for  human  appreciation),  in  its  struc- 
ture, to  respond  to  the  vital  stimuli ;  or  else  to  a  sub- 
duction  of  those  stimuli  from  the  still  healthy  organiza- 
tion ;  or,  lastly,  (supposing  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle  superadded  on  the  organization),  to  some  failure 
in  that  vital  principle,  or  to  its  absolute  secession. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  vital  principle  su- 
peradded to  organization,  the  phenomena  of  disease 
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simply  consist  in  the  application  of  agencies  to  the  orga- 
nization, which  either  imperfectly,  or  irregularly,  or 
violently,  act  on  that  organization;  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  vital  principle  is  superadded  to  the  organiza- 
tion, part  of  those  phenomena  are  to  be  attributed  to  its 
efforts  to  resist  the  tendency  to  ordinary  affinities,  and  to 
preserve  vital  organization  in  its  native  affinities,  which 
are  all  different  from,  and  opposed  to  the  known  and 
ordinarily  operating  chemical  affinities. 

NERVES  and  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. — It  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  nervous  influence  is,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, an  imponderable  agency  ;  in  this  respect  resembling 
electricity,  though  totally  different  from  it  in  all  else :  and 
that  it  does  not  consist  in  motion  or  change  of  parts,  &c. 
By  holding  in  view  this  fact,  as  regards  the  nature  of 
nervous  agency,  many  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena 
ofMi  case  will  be  easily  interpreted. 

It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  recollection,  that  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  are  the  centre  and  source  of  nervous  power 
of  every  sort ;  although  the  organic  nerves  have  an  ac- 
tion, in  some  degree,  independent;  being  capable  of  accu- 
mulating nervous  power  received  from  the  brain  and 
spine,  and,  until  the  nervous  power  thus  accumulated  is 
exhausted,  (but  no  longer),  being  capable  of  acting  in- 
dependently of  further  supplies  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  of  enabling,  for  so  long,  and  for  so  long  only, 
the  viscera  to  which  they,  namely,  the  organic  nerves, 
are  distributed,  to  perform  their  special  functions. 

The  property  of  reflex  action,  both  sane  and  morbid, 
existing  through  all  the  nervous  system,  must  be  con- 
tinually remembered  ;  whereby  the  nervous  centres  act 
on  the  peripheries ;  the  peripheries  on  the  nervous 
centres.  The  channels  of  communication  between  the 
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train  and  spinal  chord,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic or  organic  nerve  on  the  other,  are  of  two  sorts, 
direct  and  indirect.  Of  the  former  sort  are  the  superior 
terminations  of  the  sympathetic,  which,  in  various  ways 
and  paths,  directly  connect  with  the  brain;  and  the 
rami  communicantes  which  this  nerve,  sends  to  or  re- 
ceives from  the  spinal  nerves,  all  along  either  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  at  the  cceliac  ganglion  and  plexus, 
from  the  spinal  nerves.  The  indirect  channels  of  com- 
munication occur  in  the  intercommunion  which  exists 
between  the  specially  sensal  nerves,  as  the  eye,  ear,  &c. 
and  the  sympathetic  ;  and  between  this  last  nerve  and 
the  par  vagi,  which  are  distributed  to  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  stomach.  The  communications  between  the  phrenic 
nerve  and  the  sympathetic,  are  also  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
These  multitudinous  and  important  sympathetic  rela 
tions  between  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  nerves  ministering  to  the  organic  processes  of  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  belly,  on  the  other,  should  be 
ever  present  to  the  physician  like  a  chart ;  all  whose 
minutiae  he  has  thoroughly  studied,  and  familiarly  knows 
and  remembers. 

This  also  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  chord 
supply  to  the  sensal  nerves,  as  those  of  the  eye,  ear,  &c. 
special  sensibilities ;  to  the  spinal  nerves,  common  sensibi- 
lity and  motor  power;  to  the  par  vagi  and  to  the  sympa- 
thetic complex  properties,  namely,  organic  power,  and 
sensitive  and  motor  powers  of  peculiar  kinds.  The  or- 
ganic fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  although  travelling,  pro- 
bably, the  whole  course  of  the  spinal  tract,  or  at  least, 
though  derived,  it  is  likely,  from  the  spine,  do  not  de- 
velope  their  peculiar  action  until  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Yet  I  am  not  prepar- 
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ed  to  deny  that  organic  nevous  matter,  not  derived  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  centre,  may  exist  in  the  ganglia. 
And  I  think  it  possible  that  the  common  sensitive,  and 
the  whole  motor  power  of  the  sympathetic,  is  derived 
from  the  rami  communicantes  of  the  spinal  chord. 

MUSCLE  and  MUSCULAR  ACTION. — In  regard  to  mus- 
cular action,  it  will  be  of  practical  importance  to  keep 
in  recollection  the  following  points  : — 

That  a  faculty  of  contraction  resides  in  the  muscles, 
independent  of  the  nerves,  is  both  evident,  and  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  contractile  mechanism  is  an  essen- 
tial previous  condition  to  the  operation  on  or  in  it,  of  a  con- 
tractile agency.  JSTo  nervous  or  other  power  can  make  a 
stone  or  a  stick  contract;  for  their  constitution  is  not  adapt- 
ed for  the  display  of  this  phenomenon.  But  the  fact  of  the 
contractile  faculty  of  the  muscular  fibre,  is  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  question,  whether  this  contractile  faculty, 
or,  rather,  whether  the  contractile  mechanism  of  muscle, 
ever  acts  without,  and  independent  of,  nervous  agency. 
My  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  ever  does. 

Haller  thought  differently.  The  opinion  of  that  il- 
lustrious man  was,  that  nervous  influence  was  merely 
one  among  the  many  other  stimuli  that  prompt  muscular 
fibre  to  contract:  and  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the 
muscular  fibre  directly,  could  cause  its  contraction, 
the  nerves  being  unaffected,  or  at  least  supposed  by  him 
to  be  unaffected.  But  it  may  be  disputed  if  it  be  possible, 
in  any  case,  to  stimulate  muscular  fibre  apart  from  ner- 
vous, since  the  former  structure  is  so  intimately  and  mi- 
nutely pervaded  by  the  fibrillae  of  the  latter,  as  to  be  to 
all  ends  identical.  Secondly,  we  may  suppose  that, 
even  were  it  possible  for  the  muscular  fibre  to  be  stimu- 
lated nakedly  and  independently  of  the  nervous  fibrillae, 
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it  follows  not  that  the  contraction  which  ensues  is  purely 
muscular.  In  such  a  case,  we  may  imagine  that  the 
muscular  fibre  acts  as  a  conductor,  analogous  to  an  elec- 
trical one,  though  all  differently  from  it,  to  the  nerve, 
which,  re -acting  on  the  muscle,  causes  then  the  muscle's 
contraction. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that,  in  experiments,  muscular  con- 
traction manifests  itself  as  long  after  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  the  nervous  centres 
and  sources,  as  after  a  death  induced  in  any  manner  that 
leaves  these  centres  entire.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a  muscle, 
cut  out  from  the  body,  and  therefore  totally  disjoined  from 
the  brain  and  spine,  possesses,  for  some  time,  contractile 
power ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  own  a  con- 
tractile property  independent  of  nervous  agency.  But 
these  phenomena  are  thus  explained : — Nerves  are  ca- 
pable of  locally  accumulating  the  nervous  influence  which 
they  receive  from  the  brain  and  spine,  and  are,  therefore, 
capable,  for  a  short  time  after  being  cut  off  from  the 
central  sources,  of  giving  forth  manifestations  of  nervous 
power.  The  contractility  of  a  separated  muscle,  then, 
is  owing  to  the  accumulated  nervous  power  of  its  nerves: 
as  soon,  however,  as  that  nervous  power  is,  by  a  few 
repeated  stimulant  applications,  exhausted,  its  muscular 
contractility  is  at  an  end ;  the  nervous  property  being 
no  longer  replenished  to  it  from  the  spine  and  brain. 

Let  it  then  be  recollected,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
integrity  of  the  muscular  apparatus  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  due  inanifestation  of  contractility,  ner- 
vous agency  alone  it  is  that  excites  that  apparatus  to 
contractility.  In  like  manner,  as  a  train,  though  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  combustion,  will  not  explode 
unless  fire  be  applied  to  it ;  so  the  muscular  apparatus, 
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though  fitted  for  contraction,  neither  can  nor  does  contract, 
unless  its  special  and  appropriate  stimulus,  nervous  in- 
fluence, be  applied.  Galvanism,  electricity,  &c.  only 
act  on  muscle  through  nerve ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
these  stimuli  act  on  the  nerve  alone,  and  the  nerve  alone 
acts  on  the  muscular  fibre. 

SECRETION. — The  following  points  respecting  secretion, 
it  will  also  be  of  practical  importance  to  keep  in  view. 
As  of  muscular  action,  so  of  secretion,  it  may  be  said, 
that  a  certain  apparatus  is  a  necessary  preliminary  con- 
dition to  the  manifestation  of  this  vital  process.  Ner- 
vous influence,  although  acting  on  bone  or  muscle,  could 
not  cause  such  structures  to  secrete,  for,  to  that  end 
they  are  not  adapted ;  but  this  fact  is  distinct  from  the 
question,  whether  secreting  organs,  though  formed  for 
secretion,  ever  do  secrete  without  the  superintending 
and  controlling  agency  of  nervous  influence?  Many 
strong  facts,  which  cannot  here  be  adduced,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ablest  physiologists,  are  in  favour  of  the 
negative  proposition.  Until  proof  to  the  contrary  ap- 
pear, I  shall,  therefore,  assume  the  truth  of  that  propo- 
sition. 

By  irritation,  secretion  is,  in  the  first  place,  augmented. 
If  that  irritation  be  continued,  and  the  organ,  or  secret- 
ing surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  tend  to  assume  inflam- 
matory action,  in  proportion  that  the  latter  does  so 
secretion  decreases,  having  either  been  altered  in  its 
properties,  or  else  simply  inspissated,  before  or  during 
that  decrease.  Acute  inflammation  suspends  secretion 
altogether.  So  also  do  certain  stages  of  febrile  action. 

This  also  deserves  particular  notice,  as  an  important 
principle  of  morbid  action,  capable  of  solving  many  ap- 
parently anomalous  morbid  phenomena.  Reduced 
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secretion,  with  a  moderate  depression  of  strength,  marks 
a  less  profound  and  dangerous  prostration  and  subduc- 
tion  of  nervous  influence,  than  increased  secretion  with 
great  depression.  Thus  the  dry  cutaneous  heat  and 
suspended  cutaneous  secretion  of  incipient  fever,  indi- 
cate some  remaining  power,  even  in  the  secretory 
function,  which  seems  suspended.  The  cold  and  copi- 
ous sweats  of  fever's  last  stage,  far  from  implying  energy 
and  activity  of  the  cutaneous  secretory  organs,  denote 
almost  their  total  abolition.  This  morbid  law,  which 
extends  to  every  organ  and  function,  will  be  explained 
in  due  time. 

EXERCISE  and  REPOSE. — Respecting  all  the  organs  and 
functions,  this  is  to  be  observed,  that  alternate  exercise 
and  repose  strengthen  them,  while  a  continuance  of 
either  enfeebles.  The  former  exhausts  organic  force  as 
fast  as,  or  before,  it  is  recruited :  the  latter  gives  no 
opportunity  for  its  developement ;  for  organic  force  is 
cultivated  by  exercise,  no  less  than  the  organs  in  which 
it  resides  are  enlarged  by  the  same  means.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  law,  that  we  see  so  frequently  a  diet 
too  uniform,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  phrase, 
too  innocent  and  feeble,  promote  stomachic  debility,  by 
not  adequately  stimulating  and  developing  digestive 
organic  force.  The  necessary  evils  attending  the  exer- 
cise and  the  action  of  debilitated  organs,  should  create  no 
surprise.  They  are  unavoidable  :  nor  should  we,  on  such 
accounts,  be  feebly  driven  from  well  considered  measures. 
It  may  further  facilitate  the  reader's  apprehension  of  the 
statements  and  reasonings,  both  of  this  and  of  the  succeed- 
ing chapter,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
stomachic  digestion,  of  which  Dr.  Beaumont's  observations 
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have  furnished  us  with  very  clear  notions,  although  of 
digestion's  posterior  stages,  as  the  duodenal,  &c.,  to  which 
these  observations  did  not  extend,  our  information  is, 
unfortunately,  still  obscure.  I  may  preface  the  following 
account,  by  stating  that  the  subject  of  Dr.  Beaumont's 
experiments  was  a  young  Canadian,  named  St.  Martin, 
part  of  whose  breast  and  stomach  being  blown  away  by 
a  gun-shot,  a  durable  gap  was  left,  through  which  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  could  be  easily  seen  and  acted 
on.  The  fact  of  this  man  having  entirely  recovered  his 
health,  strength,  and  appetite,  gives  an  infinite  value  to 
Beaumont's  observations  and  experiments,  since  we  are 
entitled  to  regard  them  as  in  the  fullest  manner  founded 
on  the  natural  and  sane,  not  enfeebled  and  deranged 
phenomena  of  human  digestion. 

The  natural  hue  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  stomach 
is  light  or  pale  pink,  its  appearance  soft  and  velvet  like. 
When  undistended  by  food,  its  inner  or  mucous  coat, 
more  voluminous  than  the  others,  falls  into  large  and 
deep  wrinkles,  (rugae.)  When  idle,  it  is  freely  lubrica- 
ted with  that  natural  fluid  of  all  mucous  membranes, 
called  mucus ;  \vhich  fluid  is  semi-opaque,  sometimes 
slightly  saltish ;  and  not  in  the  least  degree  acid.  The 
gastric  juice  is  ail  distinct  in  several  important  points^ 
Mucus  is  ever  present  in  the  stomach.  The  gastric  se- 
cretion never  flows,  unless  on  the  stimulus  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  or  of  mechanical  irritation,  as  when  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer,  &c.,  was  rubbed  up  and  down  on  the 
mucous  coat.  The  mucus  is  neutral,  or  at  least  not  acid. 
The  gastric  juice  is  invariably  distinctly  and  perceptively 
acid.  The  latter,  differently  from  the  former,  is  pure,  limpid, 
colourless.  It  appears  in  fine  lucid  specks  rising  through 
the  mucous  coat,  and  which,  bursting  and  discharging 
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themselves  from  the  very  points  of  the  papillae,  or  orifices 
of  the  minute  organs  which  secret  them,  diffuse  a  lim- 
pid thin  fluid  over  the  whole  stomachic  surface.  This 
then  is  that  singular  and  important  liquor,  the  most 
essential  agent  in  digestion. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  the  gastric  juice  was  never 
mixed  with  bile ;  in  other  words,  that  bile  never  appear- 
ed in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  unless  when  mechanical 
irritation  was  applied  to  that  organ,  or  when  digestion 
was  deranged. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  gastric  juice  from  St.  Martin's  stomach,  produced  a 
feeling  of  sickness  and  faintness,  proving  that,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  secretion  of  that  juice,  the  vital  or  nervous 
powers  are  probably  as  laboriously  taxed,  as  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  locomotion  are  by  the  most  violent  exer- 
cise. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  though  dormant  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
is  so  suddenly  and  copiously  excited,  immediately  that 
food  comes  in  contact  with  the  mucous  surface  on  which 
that  fluid  disembogues.  We  may  well  imagine  a  physical 
stimulus,  as  food  is,  to  produce  such  a  prompt  and  re- 
markable effect  on  a  vital  secreting  organ,  when  we  know 
that  the  merely  mental  stimulus  of  grief  will  cause  a 
phenomenon  equally  striking,  but  which  custom  renders 
us  familiar  with,  to  wit,  the  abrupt  and  profuse  tor- 
rent of  tears  from  the  secreting  organs  of  the  eye. 

The  gastric  juice  is,  as  will  be  stated  presently,  mixed 
with  the  food,  by  a  series  of  incessant  and  almost  violent 
movements  of  the  stomac'i 

I  am  far  from  subscribing  to  Dr.  Beaumont's  opinion, 
(page  75.)  that  "the  change  effected  on  the  food  by  the 
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gastric  juice,  is  purely  chemical  "&      I  believe  that. a 
concurrence  of  actions  and  influences,  which,  in  order 
both  to  disguise  or  repair  our  ignorance,  or  to  contradis- 
tinguish them  from  the  merely  chemical,  we  call  the 
vital,  contribute  to  the  digestion  of  aliment.     Yet  I  am 
willing   to  recognize  the  several  analogies  which  Dr. 
Beaumont,  (page  08,  77)?  points  out  in  the  digestive 
processes  to  those  which  we  observe  in  chemical  actions. 
As  in  chemical  solutions,  so  in  the  stomachic,  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  solvent  action  is  promoted  by  the  minute- 
ness of  division  of  the  substance  submitted  to  the  solvent 
fluid,  since  more  points  of  contact  are  thus  created,  on 
which  the  latter  may  act  on  the  former.     Hence  the 
utility  of  minute  mastication.     As  in  chemical  solution, 
so  in  stomachic  operation,  the  process  is  hastened  by 
motion.     In  both,  a  certain  temperature  is  favourable  or 
essential.     And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body  is  shewn  by  Beaumont's  ex- 
periment, to  be  a  degree  or  two  higher  (100°  or  101°) 
than  it  was  supposed  to  be.    In  both  chemical  action  and 
in  digestion,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  solvent  fluid  to 
the  substance  to  be  dissolved,  is  requisite.     A  deficiency 
of  the  former,  leaves  a  relative  quantity  of  the  latter  un- 
acted on  :  which  result,  when  occurring  in  the  stomach, 
exposes  that  unacted  on  portion  as  a  prey  to  chemical 
affinities,  which  are  generally  adverse  to  vital  organiza- 
tion, and  hostile  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
in  contact  with  which  they  may  take  place.     Finally,  the 
chemical  solvent  fluid  must  be  energetic  in  quality,  as 

"  I  here  use  the  word  chemical  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and 
as  opposed  to  vital  compounds,  of  the  laws  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  and  which  \ve  cannot  effect  by  art. 

I 
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well  as  just  in  quantity ;  and  so  in  like  manner  is  it 
necessary  to  healthy  digestion,  not  only  that  the  gastric 
juice  be  in  due  quantity,  but  of  a  healthy,  not  an  inert 
quality. 

Other   incalculably    important  facts   must    here    be 
noticed.     I  have  described,  chiefly  in  Beaumont's  words, 
the  stomach's  healthy  aspect.     Let  me  now,  from  the 
same  authority,  delineate  its  morbid  appearance.     This 
is  various.     Sometimes  it  is  pale  and  moist ;  sometimes 
it  presents  deep  red  pimples,  at  first  sharp-pointed  and 
red,  which  frequently  become  filled  with  purulent  matter ; 
sometimes  it  is  red,  irritable,  and  dry.     Sometimes  it  has 
aphthous  crusts  on  it.  Sometimes  the  mucous  covering  is 
in  part  abraded  and  rolled  up,  resembling  shreds  of  epider- 
mis torn  from  a  blistered  surface.    As  regards  the  morbid 
secretions  of  the  stomach  ;  these  become  vitiated,  dimin- 
ished, or  entirely  suppressed  ;  insufficient  to  protect  the 
nervous   papillae   from  irritation,  the   secretions   them- 
selves growing  acrid,  so  as  to  smart  and  excoriate,  as 
they  did  the  edges  of  the  aperture  of  St.  Martin's  stomach. 
Farther,  although  Andral's  authority  is  high,  yet  Beau- 
mont's,  as   regards    the    phenomena  of  indigestion,  is 
greater ;  and  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  former,  asserts  an 
almost  invariable  coincidence  in  appearance,  natural  an.cj 
morbid,  of  the  tongue  with  the  stomach,  (seepages  170, 
171,  178,  and  many  other  places,  and  some  further  re- 
marks in  this  work.)     Beaumont  has  demonstrated  two 
other  points  of  the  vastest  moment.     Although  headach, 
with  pain  and  distress  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with 
lassitude  and  want  of  appetite,  &c.,  may  accompany  and 
indicate  the  above  morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  (see 
pages  130,  171,  &c.,)  yet,  (and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,) 
during  the  same  states,  the  appetite  may  be  craving,  (see 
pages  177>  249,  250;)  nor  may  the  patient  feel  any  pain 
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or  any  symptom  of  indisposition,  (page  250.)  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  his  medical  brethren  adequately  to  express  the 
deepness  of  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Beaumont,  for  these 
inexpressibly  important  and  authoritative  announce- 
ments. 

NATURE  OP  INDIGESTION. — To  detail  the  causes  of  in- 
digestion, (which  has  been  done  in  the  First  Part,)  is  in- 
directly to  state  its  nature.  In  enumerating  the  symp- 
toms, also  (Chapter  2d,)  many  incidental  remarks  \vere 
made,  in  some  measure  anticipatory  of  the  present  Chap- 
ter. Still  I  have  thought  it  useful  to  devote  a  separate 
Part  to  a  circumstantial  but  concise  account  of  the^de- 
rangements,  functional  and  structural,  which  constitute 
dyspepsia. 

Following  out  my  plan,  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate, 
first,  the  nature  of  primary  indigestion  ;  namely,  that 
form  or  stage  of  the  disease,  whose  lesions  are  confined 
to  the  digestive  canal,  and  shall  then  submit  a  rationale 
of  symptoms  in  general,  manifested  elsewhere  than  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  I  shall  afterwards  consider 
symptomatic  indigestion,  that  is,  indigestion  inducecf  by 
derangements  in  remote  parts  and  organs. 

But  before  proceeding  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain, morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach,  which  exhibit, 
either  in  life  or  after  death,  physical  signs  and  changes, 
it  seems  proper  to  advert  to  certain  forms  of  stomach 
complaint,  which,  save  by  the  sensation  of  pain  during 
life,  afforded  few  or  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  :  and 
in  which  post-mortem  inspection  adds  nothing  to  our 
information.  Such  cases  are  therefore  suitably  placed 
before  those  which  physical  signs  and  appreciable  le- 
sions characterized,  both  before  death  and  after  it.  The 
most  eminent  physicians  have  referred  to  this  somewhat 
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mysterious  form  of  disease.     "  The  very  worst  forms  of 
this  disease/'  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Essay  on  Indi- 
gestion, <c  forms  in  which  the  body  is  tortured  for  years, 
and  the  mind  ultimately  wrecked,  often  exhibit  no  sign 
or  proof  of  indigestion,    in  the   common  sense  of  the 
word,  the  appetite  being  "good,,  the  digestion  complete, 
the  intestinal  excretions  apparently  natural."     Dr  Cop- 
land states  similar  opinions,  (see  article  Digestive  Canal, 
in  his  Dictionary.)  Andral  avows  the  same  views  ;  Mr. 
Parker  quotes  several  cases,  one  of  a  female  patient  in  the 
hospital  of  La  Pitie,  in  which  "  a  total  want  of  appetite, 
during  seven  or  eight  months ;  and  insupportable  weight 
in  the  stomach,  whenever  she  took  food,  and  occasionally 
an  acute  pain  there/'  constituted  the  symptoms.     She 
indeed  vomited  from  time  to  time  a  whitish  mucus ;  but 
strong  pressure  on  the  epigastrium  developed  no  pain. 
There  was  disturbance  in  no  other  organ,  yet  she  became 
emaciated,  and  on  death,  "  the  stomach  was  found  per- 
fectly healthy;  its  nerves  and  tissues  in  their  natural 
condition."    No  disease  in  any  other  organ. 

Dr.  Abercrombie's  case,  in  which  the  stomach  could 
retain  nothing  save  fluids  in  small  quantities ;  in  which 
no  treatment  afforded  relief,  except  blisters  on  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  in  which  death  supervened  on  gradual 
wasting,  exhibited  no  morbid  appearance,  "  except  some 
enlarged  glands  behind  the  stomach." 

A  middle  aged  lady,  harassed  for  years  with  occasional 
vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  epigastrium  of  a  very  severe 
character,  with  great  pain  and  distention  after  food 
at  some  times,  although  at  others  she  felt  no  such  incon- 
veniences, and  digested  well,  died  at  length  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia.  "With  great  pathological  eagerness  and 
curiosity,  Mr.  Parker  inspected  the  body.  "  I  was  most 
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anxious/'  says  this  highly  respectable  and  instructive 
writer,  "  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  had 
exhibited  symptoms  of  disease  for  so  long  a  time.  On 
laying  open  this  organ,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  perfectly 
healthy ;  all  its  tissues  were  in  the  most  natural  state, 
as  far  as  anatomy  enabled  us  to  appreciate  them."  I 
have  met  with  cases  very  similar  to  this  last  one,  except 
that  there  were  not  such  marked  intermissions  of  all 
gastric  suffering.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  young  man, 
who  had  suffered  intense  Dyspepsia  during  seven  years, 
and  who  sunk  under  rapid  disease  of  the  left  lung,  I 
made  the  inspection  with  feelings  of  pathological  interest 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Parker.  I  found  the  stomach,  to 
my  great  surprise,  entirely  healthy. 

The  disease  of  the  glands  which  characterized  Dr. 
Abercrombie's  case,  is  a  very  interesting  and  important 
revelation.  Probably  many  such  cases  of  great  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach's  function,  with  no  appreciable  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach's  substance,  are  due  to  some  affection 
of  the  abdominal  nervous  centres,  which  Lobstein,  with 
perhaps  equal  truth  as  fancy,  calls  "  The  abdominal 
brain."  Mr.  Parker,  if  I  remember  rightly,  somewhere 
proposes  to  account  for  the  pain  developed  on  pressure 
of  the  epigastrium,  in  cases  in  which  no  appreciable  dis- 
ease exists  in  the  stomach,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
nervous  plexuses  and  ganglia  in  that  quarter,  are  morbid, 
sensible,  or  inflamed.  I  am  disposed  to  assent  to  this 
conjecture.  I  fear  that  we  give  far  too  little  attention, 
both  during  life,  and  in  post  mortem  examination,  to 
these  ganglia ;  far  too  little,  and  too  rarely  suspect,  that 
in  them,  rather  than  in  the  organs  they  supply,  disease 
originates.  In  the  organs  indeed,  disease  is  only  or  at 
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least  usually  manifested  in  a  way  appreciable  by  us ;  for 
the  ganglia,  having  no  function  distinct  from  that  which 
they  exert  in  the  abdominal  organs,  it  is  only  by  the  de- 
rangement of  the  latter  that  we  can  infer  that  of  the 
former;  and  hence,  all  circumstances  considered,  our 
conjectures  must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  Still  patho- 
logical research  and  reflection  should  be  constantly  di- 
rected and  fixed  on  the  states  of  the  ganglia. 

I  now  proceed  to  those  forms  of  indigestion  which, 
if  I  may  express  myself  so,  overt  phenomena  attend  and 
characterize. 

DISTENTION  of  the  DIGESTIVE  TUBE. — Distention  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  intestines,  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  simplest,  and  most  mechanical  causes 
or  forms  of  indigestion.  Among  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  disease,  a  man's  general  habit  of  diet  was 
set  down.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  undue  quantity 
of  food  was  more  particularly  specified.  "We  are  now  to 
consider  how  excessive  food  distends  the  stomach  ;  how 
distention  of  the  stomach  induces  indigestion. 

I  may  begin  with  quoting  from  Louis  (de  la  Gastro- 
Enterite),  an  observation  of  great  practical  importance, 
namely,  that  the  intestines,  although  distended  by  flatu- 
lence, lose  nothing  of  the  thickness  of  their  coats  :  "  Un 
fait  que  j'ai  signale,  et  sur  lequel  il  importe  de  revenir, 
c'esl  que  I'epaisseur  des  parois  de  I'intestin,  rietait  pas 
diminuee  dans  les  cas  ou  sa  distension  etait  le  plus  con- 
siderable, que  quelquefois  meme  alors  elle  etait  mani- 
festement  augmentie."  This  enables  us  to  account  for 
the  great  distress  which  flatulent  distention  causes :  the 
vascular  tumidity  of  the  intestines  not  being  diminished, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  by  the  internal  pressure  of 
the  gaseous  dilatation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter, 
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besides  its  own  directly  annoying  effects,  seeming  more- 
over to  be  the  occasion  of  determining  an  unusual  vas- 
cularity  in  the  alimentary  tube. 

The  stomach  is,  in  great  part,  a  hollow  muscular  struc- 
ture, and  one,  and  a  very  important  item,  in  the  digestive 
process,  consists  in  muscular  action.     Dr.  Philip  believ- 
ed this  muscular  action  to  be  of  a  much  less  complicated, 
extensive,  and  energetic  nature,  than  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Beaumont  have  shewn  it  to  be.     No 
sooner  is  a  meal  swallowed,  than  the  alimentary  mass  is, 
by  a  rolling  movement  of  tUe  stomach,  hurried  from  the 
fundus  along  the  great  curvature,  and  back  to  the  fundus, 
by  the  lesser  curvature,  incessantly ;  the  gastric  secretion 
all  the  while  flowing,  and  being,  by  this  tumbling  of  the 
stomachic  contents,  completely  mixed  up  with  the  food. 
Dr.  Philip  believed  that  the  alimentary  mass  remained 
comparatively  quiet  and  motionless,  and  that  it  was  only 
on  its  digested  surface,  layer  after  layer,  that  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach  gently  acted,  vennicularly  transmitting 
each  layer  to  the  pyloric  extreme.*     Similar  also  were 
Magendie's   and   Abercrombie's  views.     Yet  even  Dr. 
Philip  recognised  the  vermicular  action  of  the  organ, 
comparatively  slight  as  he  supposed  it,  as  an  essential 

•  Dr.  Philip's  words  arc,  "  This  fact  (one  he  had  just  referred  to) 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  militate  against  the  idea  assumed  by  some, 
that  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach  its  contents  are  so 
moved  as  to  be  continually  in  the  act  of  being  mixed  together, 
and  with  the  gastric  juice,  by  which  their  uniform  solution  is  ef- 
fected "  Now  Beaumont's  experiments  demonstrate  that  this  is 
indeed  the  very  mode;  a  memorable  and  lasting  proof  how  an 
eminent  physiologist  as  Philip  is,  who  believed  his  theory  sustain- 
ed by  many  observations  made  on  living  animals,  proved  to  be 
totally  in  error. 
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requisite  to  due  digestion.  How  much  more  necessary 
must  it  appear  to  him  and  to  us,  now  that  we  know  its 
before  unsuspected  extent  and  utility  ! 

I  have  stated,  that  independent  of  the  nerves,  the 
muscles  are  contractile,  although  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
tractility, nervous  stimulation  is  requisite.  But  the 
efficacy  of  the  nervous  influence  to  cause  muscular  con- 
traction, depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus, which,  like  every  other  apparatus,  is  liable  to 
mechanical  derangement.  Muscle  possesses  a  resilient 
or  elastic  property,  so  long  as  its  fibres  have  been  only 
moderately  distended,  which  causes  them,  when  the  dis- 
tending power  is  withdrawn,  to  resume  their  natural 
elongation.  But  this  elasticity  or  resiliency  may  be 
overcome  by  continued  or  excessive  distention,  and  then 
the  nerves  have  no  longer  any  power  to  restore  it ;  for 
they  act  on  a  deranged  mechanism.  The  coherence  of 
the  ultimate  atoms  or  fibrillse  constituting  muscular  fibre, 
being  unnaturally  lessened,  nervous  influence,  only  effi- 
cacious when  that  coherence  is  normal,  no  longer  pro- 
duces those  results  which  the  discomposed  muscular  ap- 
paratus is  unfitted  to  manifest. 

Now  excessive  meals  mechanically  over-distend  the 
stomach,  (for  a  certain  degree  of  distention,  as  of  vascu- 
larity,  is  natural  and  unavoidable),  and  this  over-disten- 
tion,  often  repeated,  overcomes  the  resiliency  of  the  mus- 
cular apparatus  of  the  organ.  Hence,  a  kind  of  impo- 
tence follows.  Food  lies  motionless  in  the  flaccid  va- 
cuity, and  the  gastric  juice  winch  flows  from  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  and  with  which  it  is  necessary  the  food 
should  be  mixed,  and  have  all  the  minutest  surfaces 
of  its  fragments  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same 
fluid,  very  imperfectly  undergoes  this  important  process. 
Hence,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  permanence 
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of  the  stomach's  over-distention,  is  digestion  tardy  and 
imperfect,  and  as  food,  if  not  transmitted  from  the  sto- 
mach in  due  time,  acts  as  a  morbid  stimulant,  various 
unpleasant  sensations,  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter, 
arise  in  consequence. 

Flatulence,  the  <*  meteorisme"  of  Louis,  Andral,  and 
other  French  writers,  it  is  to  be  observed,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  stomachic  debility,  or  from  improper  food, 
may  cause  over-distention  equally  with  large  meals. 
Flatulence  of  the  colon  may,  as  Louis  (op.  cit.)  justly  re- 
marks, be,  "  pendant  la  vie^  la  cause  d'un  profond  ma- 
laise," may  form  "  un  grand  obstacle  a  Faction  des  vis- 
ceres  de  1'abdomen  et  de  la  poitrine,"  may  "  masque"  the 
stomach,  by  lying  in  front  of  it,  and  deceive  us  into  be- 
lief of  hepatization  of  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung,  by 
pressing  the  liver  up  within  the  usual  limit  of  the 
thorax. 

The  liability  to  over  distention,  and  its  ill  effects,  are 
not  confined  to  the  stomach.  Excessive  meals  may  ex- 
tend their  disastrous  consequences  over  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal.  An  alimentary  mass,  larger  than  the 
system  requires,  or  than  can  be  duly  digested  by  the  in- 
dividual, distends,  in  turn,  the  duodenum  and  small  in- 
testines, and  the  consequent  muscular  flaccidity  of 
these  parts  induced  by  that  distention,  favours  the  oc- 
currence of  impaction  in  the  former  ;  of  scybalous  or 
faecal  accumulations  in  the  latter.  In  the  colon,  its 
excrementitious  accumulation  is  apt  to  be  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful, since,  by  its  pressure  on  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and 
other  intestines,  it  mechanically  impedes  their  functions 
and  motions. 

Large  meals  prove  hurtful  in  another  way.  During 
the  digestion  of  even  the  most  moderate  and  bland  ali- 
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ment,  an  unusual  flux  of  blood,  and  doubtless  also  of  ner- 
vous power,  .takes  place  to  the  stomach,  according  to 
that  law  which  holds  good  both  of  normal  and  morbid 
vital  action,  ubi  stimulus,  ibi  affluxus.  These  effects 
Beaumont  occularly  observed.  "  On  the  application  of 
aliment,"  he  says,  "  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  of  a  pale 
pink  colour  when  in  its  quiescent  state,  with  its  surface 
merely  lubricated  with  mucus,  had  the  action  of  its 
vessels  increased,  its  colour  brightened,  its  vermicular 
motions  excited.  At  the  same  moment,  the  gastric  juice 
appeared  everywhere  in  fine  lucid  specks."  Now  the 
greater  afflux  of  blood  to  the  stomach  during  digestion,  is 
obviously  both  to  sustain  the  energy  of  the  secretory 
nerves,  as  well  as  to  supply  materials  for  the  gastric 
liquor  at  that  period  needed.  But  enormously  large 
meals,  requiring  a  greater  exertion  of  the  stomach's  sol- 
vent powers,  exciting  a  greater  stimulus  in  that  organ, 
and  causing  consequently  a  greater  afflux  of  blood  into 
its  mucous  coat,  may,  if  long  indulged  in,  produce  per- 
manent hypercemia  of  that  coat.  But  in  proportion  as 
this  takes  place,  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomachic 
mucous  surface  is  impaired  or  obtunded ;  for  although 
the  normal  transitory  hypercemia  of  healthy  digestion 
favours  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  liquor,  permanent  hy- 
percemia of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  its  pressure  on 
the  ultimate  and  infinitely  delicate  twigs  of  the  secretory 
nerves  imbedded  in  it,  by  the  turgid  state  of  the  gastric 
papillae,  and  the  thickening  and  congestion  of  the  mu- 
cous surface,  as  well  as  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
energy,  tends  at  once  to  lessen  and  to  vitiate  secretion. 
This  lesion  is  referred  to  when  I  come  to  treat  of  de- 
ranged secretion,  but  I  choose  to  notice  it  here  also. 
M.  Andral  recognises  this  as  among  the  causes  of 
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cardiac  disease ;  but  it  is  an  infinitely  more  usual  one 
of  stomachic  tumidity.  "  L'exercice  trop  energique  en 
faisant,  de  cet  organe,  une  centre  de  nutrition  plus  actif, 
determine  son  hypertrophie."  I  need  not  remind  the 
reader  that  the  increase  of  a  part's  action,  unless  exces- 
sive, induces  augmentation  of  its  bulk.  Thus  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  enlarge,  if  employed  in  frequent 
labour  requiring  muscular  exertion.  The  muscles  of  an 
arm  suspended  in  a  sling,  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
or  a  strain,  lose  volume. 

I  believe  that  excessive  cneals  are  the  chief,  and  almost 
the  only  proximate  cause  of  muscular  distention  of  the 
stomach.  But  muscular  debility  of  the  stomach  may 
exist  without  over-distention.  The  fault  in  this  case  is 
due  to  its  motor  nerves ;  to  a  deficiency  of  motor  inner- 
vation,  and  is  generally  associated  with  that  state  of  the 
vascular  tissue,  called  anemie  by  the  French.  We  have 
seen  that  the  muscular  apparatus  maybe  complete,  but  that, 
unless  nervous  stimulation  operates  on  it,  it  is  merely  a 
piece  of  inert  mechanism.  Many  persons,  never  guilty 
of  gluttony,  are  subject  to  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  muscular  debility  of  the 
stomach.  As  I  shall  point  out,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  indigestion,  the  curative  measures  for 
muscular  debility  of  this  last  sort,  are  slightly  different 
from  those  proper  to  the  preceding  kind.  Reduction  of 
food  is  necessary  in  the  former  case.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  in  the  latter. 

While  treating  of  the  muscular  conditions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  I  may  notice  a  too  great  contraction 
of  them  which  has  sometimes  attracted  my  attention. 
This  occurs  in  dyspeptics,  who,  harassed  by  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  ^testines  to  almost  every 
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sort  of  food,  have  got  into  a  habit  of  taking  aliment  in 
its  smallest  quantities,  and  most  concentrated  forms,  and 
into  a  disuse  of  fluids.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  ac- 
commodating themselves,  have  accordingly  shrunk  in 
calibre,  the  former  to  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  cable 
rope,  the  latter  to  that  of  a  very  small  rope,  or  even  cord. 
Such  appearances,  I  have  found  in  post  mortem  exami- 
nations, and  they  explained  the  great  colicky  agonies  ex- 
perienced by  the  patients,  when,  in  order  to  correct  the 
alkaline  and  inspissated  nature  of  their  excretions,  I  pre- 
scribed even  the  most  digestible  herbaceous  vegetables, 
and  small  soups.  The  alimentary  bolus,  distending  the 
shrunken  canal,  excruciated  the  nerves  ramified  in  its 
coats ;  to  which  the  flatus  generated  by  the  change  of 
diet  contributed.  The  above  singular  narrowing  of  the 
diameter  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  arises  from  these 
parts,  unlike  others,  having  no  antagonism  in  their  mus- 
cles, all  of  which  act  in  one  way :  in  this  respect  partak- 
ing somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  continuous  sphincter. 

NERVOUS  DEBILITY  of  the  stomach  is  the  next  circum- 
stance, in  the  nature  of  indigestion,  on  which  we  shall  ob- 
serve. This  derives  its  parentage  from  many  of  the 
causes,  predisposing  and  exciting,  of  which,  in  the  first 
part,  an  enumeration  was  given.  Indeed  almost  all  the 
causes  there  specified  may  produce  it,  or  have  a  share 
in  its  production. 

However,  the  indirect  causes  ought  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  frequently  inductive  of  it,  those 
namely,  which,  by  exerting  the  function  of  remote  or- 
gans, operate  as  a  drain  on  the  vital  power,  causing  a 
subduction  of  it  from  other  organs ;  and  the  stomach, 
nervously  connecting  as  it  does,  with  every  organ,  region, 
and  tissue  of  the  body,  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  de- 
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rangements  from  this  source.  Hence  a  high  tempera- 
ture unduly  stimulating  the  skin,  and  causing  an 
unusual  expense  of  nervous  power  in  ministering  to  the 
augmented  cutaneous  secretion;  intense  intellectual 
efforts,  exercising  and  tending  to"  exhaust  the  organ  of 
thought,  and  therefore  demanding,  on  the  principles  of 
ubi  stijnulus,  ibi  affluxus,  a  proportionate  supply  of  the 
vital  power  to  replenish  that  exhaustion,  may  equally 
produce  organic  debility  of  the  stomach.  The  sexual 
act  produces  it  in  a  manifest  way,  probably  both  by  the 
corporeal  and  the  moraj  excitement  and  exhaustion 
which  it  causes  ;  and  manust  up  ratio  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  efficient  sources.  But  these  remote  sources 
of  organic  debility  will  be  noticed  in  their  due  place, 
namely,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  symp- 
tomatic indigestion. 

Organic  debility  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mere 
motor  enfeeblement  noticed  in  the  paragraph  preced- 
ing the  last  one.  While  it  is  probable  that  the 
one  species  of  debility  cannot  long  exist  without  in- 
ducing the  other,  yet  cases  occur  in  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  presence  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
For  example,  either  energetic  vomiting  of  crude  and 
undigested  aliment  often  takes  place,  indicating  the  co- 
existence of  sufficient  muscular  with  diminished  organic 
power,  or  indigested  food  is  often  rapidly  transmitted 
along  the  whole  canal,  and  ejected  in  excrement,  evinc- 
ing, in  like  manner,  that  co-existence.  The  mode  in 
which  the  causes  operate  in  the  production  of  organic 
debility  of  the  stomach,  are  very  obscure,  and  admit  but 
of  a  very  vague  and  general  explanation.  Some  further 
light -will  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding 
observations. 
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There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  besides  the  heat, 
the  movements,  and  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  there 
is  some  other  and  unknown  vital  agency  or  influence 
aiding  digestion.  This  consists,  most  probably,  in  that 
imponderable  power  of  the  nerves — the  organic  power  ; 
and  it  is  in  a  failure  of  that  power  that  organic  debility 
must  consist.  We  know  little  more  than  this,  and  I 
shall  not  involve  myself  in  more  particular  statements. 

NERVOUS  IRRITABILITY. — We  are  never  to  confound 
irritability  of  an  organ  with  the  imaginary  entity,  in- 
creased vital  power.  "  A  disease,"  says  Miiller,  truly, 
"  with  increased  vital  power,  involves  a  contradiction." 
"  Physicians,"  he  adds,  "  have  always  been  inclined  to 
consider  inflammation  as  a  disease  with  increased  vital 
power ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  disease  in  which  certain 
properties  of  the  body  are  undoubtedly  increased,  for 
example,  the  heat,  and  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  is  greater :  but  in  which  other  con- 
ditions of  the  body  are  altered ;  while  the  function  of  the 
organ  is  interrupted,  and  the  sensations  indicate  a  violent 
lesion."  These  observations  equally  apply  to  dyspepsia, 
in  common  with  all  diseases,  in  which,  although  the  ac- 
tion of  one  organ  may  occasionally  seem  temporarily 
increased,  a  slight  scrutiny  will  shew  that,  besides,  that 
it  is  not  the  organ's  vital  or  healthful  actions  that 
are  increased ;  it  will  be  found,  in  all  such  cases, 
that  there  is  a  subduction  of  vital  power  from  the 
organs  in  general.  It  is  organic  irritability,  winch  Dr. 
J.  Johnson  so  graphically  describes  under  the  title  of 
morbid  sensibility.  Although  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to 
think  that  such  a  condition  may  exist  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  any  other  manifest  symptoms,  yet  some 
change  in  the  tongue,  pulse,  and  in  the  action  of  the 
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.  which    is   generally  somewhat   impaired,    will 
almost  always  be  discernible. 

Organic  irritability  acknowledges  many  causes ;  debi- 
lity, which  has  always  been  considered  a  principal  cause, 
and  justly;  the  nervous  temperament,  intellectual  toil, 
moral  emotions,  the  feminine  sex,  and  the  impregnated 
state,  sometimes  an  unnecessarily  spare  or  exclusively  ve- 
getable diet,  loss  of  blood,  &c.  On  the  last  cause,  M. 
Andral  observes  :  "  La  dyspepsie,  par  modification  du 
sang,  reconnait  plusieurs  causes.  On  rencontre  des  in- 
dividus  qui,  apres  avoir  et4  beaucoup  saignes  pendant  le 
cours  d'une  maladie,  prouvent,  a  la  suite,  des  digestions 
penibles,  tandis  qu'auparavant,  cette  fonction  s'executait 
tres  bien."  Any  cause,  in  short,  that  produces  ancemia, 
and  consequently  loss  of  the  necessary  stimulus  which 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  exerts  on  the  nervous  t  issues, 
may  occasion  this  species  of  dyspepsia.  Thus,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  above  remark  of  M.  Andral,  Mr.  Parker  gives 
some  examples  of  flooding,  after  child  bearing,  having 
produced  this  form  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  by  producing 
anaemia,  that  poor  and  scanty  diet  gives  rise  to  this 
species.  And  I  have  seen  persons  who,  labouring  under 
the  dyspepsia  due  to  vascular  tumescence  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  have  been  counselled  to  follow  a  spare  diet, 
fall,  by  pushing  that  advice  too  far  and  too  long,  into  the 
nervous  gastralgia  and  dyspepsia  dependent  on  anrcmia. 
Life  itself  is  a  stimulus,  or  consists  in  the  mutual  action 
of  vital  stimuli  and  organized  structures ;  even  the 
healthy  and  normal  functions  are  not  executed  without' 
labour  and  excitement,  and  a  very  considerable  expense 
of  vital  energy.  When  the  organs  are  sound  and  vigo- 
rous, this  labour  is  not,  or  is  less,  perceived,  and  the  vital 
energy  resists  impressions  which,  when  it  is  depressed, 
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powerfully  operate  on  it.  Thus,  the  strongest  man,  the 
man  whose  digestive  organs  are  most  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous, will  best  endure  with  impunity  an  excessive  meal, 
or  a  quantity  of  liquor  which  would  intoxicate  another 
man  with  organs  of  lower  vital  power.  If  the  statement 
formerly  given  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  disease, 
namely,  that  they  consist  in  an  endeavour  of  the  vital 
power  to  counteract  those  natural  affinities  which  operate 
every  where  in  known  creation,  except  in  organized 
structures,  he  correct,  then  we  may  conjecture  organic 
irritability  to  constitute  the  second  stage  in  the  depres- 
sion of  that  vital  power.  In  its  healthy  state  the  vital 
power  is  adequate,  not  merely  to  preserve  its  own 
integrity,  functional  and  organic,  against  the  disturbing 
effect  of  chemical  affinities,  but  even  positively  to  over- 
come and  vanquish  these  affinities,  as  we  see  it  do,  in 
the  reduction  of  food,  a  result  of  chemical  affinities,  into 
chyle,  a  result  of  vital  ones.  This  is  its  healthy  con- 
dition and  action.  Its  first  stage  of  depression  is  when 
it  simply  fails  to  command  the  positive  power  of  over- 
coming chemical  affinities,  but  still  easily  and  perfectly 
preserves  its  own  vital  integrity,  functional  and  organic. 
This  stage  is  that  of  organic  debility,  in  which  the  pre- 
sence of  food  does  not,  or  does  not  duly,  excite  the  sto- 
mach's digestive  powers  ;  but  in  which  neither  does  the 
presence  of  food  produce  any  unpleasant  sensation. 
The  next  stage  of  depression  is  that  of  organic  irritability, 
in  which  the  vital  ability  to  resist  the  tendencies  and 
impressions  of  chemical  affinities  is  somewhat  reduced  ; 
the  mere  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially  of 
those  sorts  of  food  that  exert  more  than  usual  chemical 
actions  on  organic  structure,  as  spiced  or  alcoholized  ali- 
ment, causing  excitement  \  the  excitement,  to  wit,  of  the 
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roused,  though  enfeebled  vital  power,  to  resist  the  che- 
mical actions  of  such  stimulant  diet.  A  third  stage  of 
the  depression  of  the  vital  power,  is  that  in  which  the 
natural  affinities  triumph  and  effect  organic  changes. 

In  organic  debility,  it  is  likely  that  the  organic  fila- 
ments of  the  ganglionic  nerves  are  alone  involved.  In 
organic  irritability,  I  apprehend  that  the  sensal  fila- 
ments are,  in  addition,  implicated ;  and  not  only  these, 
but  also,  in  particular,  the  vagi  nerves,  and,  though  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  sensal  filaments  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  where  they  join  the  «olar  plexus  and  the  sympa- 
thetic. It  is  necessary  to  suppose  this  chain  of  morbid 
relation,  in  order  to  account  for  the  cerebral  and  mental 
symptoms  which  now  manifest  themselves,  and  the  ano- 
malous sensations  which  now  occur  through  the  whole 
frame. 

Nervous  stomachic  irritability,  although  frequently 
springing  from  the  direct  application  of  stimulant  aliment, 
and  even  of  mild  aliment  to  enfeebled  digestive  surfaces, 
has  other  and  remote  origins.  Moral  chagrin,  mental 
over-exercise  may  cause  it ;  so  may  a  parched  or  irritated 
skin.  Thus  nothing  more  frequent  than  inflammation 
of  the  stomachic  and  intestinal  mucous  surfaces  after  ex- 
tensive burns  or  scalds.  The  explanation  of  these  ef- 
fects must,  however,  be  postponed  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  nature  of  symptomatic  dyspepsia.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  our  plan,  we  restrict  ourselves  simply  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves 
along  the  digestive  tube. 

In  the  next  paragraphs,  I  shall  speak  of  the  origin  of 
those  depraved  and  irritating  secretions  and  gaseous  pro- 
ducts which  morbidly  act  on  the  digestive  mucous  sur- 
faces. Meantime,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  effect 
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of  such  secretions  and  gases  is  to  cause  or  to  augment 
the  organic  irritability  of  these  surfaces.  Organic  irri- 
tability, in  its  turn,  morbidly  affects  the  secreting  sur- 
faces in  which  it  has  its  seat ;  and,  by  the  reflex  pro- 
perty attached  to  all  vital  functions  and  organs,  aggravates 
the  derangement  to  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  owes 
its  own  existence.  Hence  the  organic  filaments  of  the 
organic  nerves,  simply  enfeebled  in  organic  debility,  en- 
feebled and  excited  in  organic  irritability,  become  next 
absolutely  altered  and  vitiated  in  their  vital  manifesta- 
tions, as  is  evinced  in  the  morbid  change  of  the  functions 
and  processes  to  which  they  minister.  The  following 
paragraphs  will  illustrate  this. 

DEPRAVED  and  IMPAIRED  SECRETIONS,  NATURAL 
GASES,  &c. — These  mark  a  still  further  departure  of  the 
organic  power  from  its  healthy  state,  than  organic  debi- 
lity and  irritability  do.  Not  that  organic  debility  and 
irritability,  in  any  degree  subside  when  vitiated  secretions 
begin  to  manifest  themselves ;  but  that  the  morbid  phe- 
nomenon of  depraved  or  impaired  secretion,  added  to 
the  still  persistent  or  even  aggravated  ones  of  organic 
debility  and  irritability,  indicates  a  more  advanced  stage 
in  indigestion  than  the  existence  of  the  latter  lesions 
alone. 

The  sources  of  impaired  and  deranged  secretion  are 
almost  endlessly  numerous.  To  pretend  to  enumerate 
them  would  but  betray  the  ignorance  of  him  pretending. 
The  manner  in  which  secretion  is  deranged  is  also  very 
obscure.  Every  particular  secretion  is  perhaps  exposed 
to  derangement  by  failure  or  disorder  of  any  other  secre- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  blood,  for  example,  may  be 
unbalanced,  and  hence  some  vitiation  in  the  gastric 
juice.  The  respiratory  junction  may  be  at  fault ;  and 
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hence,  it  is  possible,  a  similar  result.  The  cutaneous 
excretion,  or  the  urinary,  may,  if  abnormal,  vitiate  the 
stomachic  secretion.  Moral  affections  and  mental  ex- 
citement notoriously  alter  and  impair  it.  Febrile  affec- 
tions seem  entirely  to  suspend  it,  by  a  wise  provision 
of  nature,  by  which  assimilation  is  rendered  impossible, 
or  at  least  is  almost  extinguished,  when  it  would  only  be 
hurtful. 

Dr.  Philip  points  out  a  simple  and  almost  mechanical 
cause  of  secretory  derangement.  "  It  is  not  by  its  ef- 
fects on  the  muscular  fibres*  alone,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
over-distention  tends  to  produce  indigestion.  Its  opera- 
tion on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  themselves  is  equally 
injurious.  It  is  by  this  effect  that  it  produces  that  pe- 
culiar pain,  restlessness,  and  sense  of  oppression,  which 
attend  an  overloaded  stomach.  Such  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  secreting  surface  cannot  exist  without  ajfect  • 
ing  its  secreting  power.  The  gastric  fluid  becomes  less 
capable  of  its  functions,"  &c.  Here  Dr.  Philip  states, 
concisely,  an  important  principle  applicable  to  a  multi- 
tude of  other  irritating  causes  besides  over-distention. 

The  stomach,  like  many  other  localities  of  the  mucous 
surface,  is  the  theatre  of  two  or  more  secretions  ja  the 

*  There  are  two  memorable  observations  of  Muller,  which  should 
always  be  referred  to  in  explaining  the  affections  of  certain  of  the 
digestive  organs,  as  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  consecutive  on 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prima  via.  "  The 
glandular  tissue  (of  the  abdomen)  is  not  merely  a  development, 
as  it  were,  of  the  efferent  duct,  and  this  a  prclongation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  but  the  glands  connected  with  the  intestinal  canal 
are  originally  formed  as  diverticula  from  it"  And  again,  "  All 
secreting  organs,  just  as  they  reflect  irritation  in  themselves  upon 
their  efferent  ducts,  are  also  sympathetically  affected  with  irrita- 
tion when  their  efferent  ducts  are  first  affected." 
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mucous,  common  to  it,  with  all  membranes  of  its  kind ; 
the  gastric,  which  is  special  to  it.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  experiment  having  been  directed  to  elicit  the  fact, 
whether  the  one  secretion  may  be  deteriorated  in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  the  other  remaining  normal.  We  have, 
however,  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the  mucous  secre- 
tion generally  suffers  sympathetic  derangement  with  the 
gastric,  since,  in  almost  every  case  in  which  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  latter,  wre  find  coexistent  symptoms 
of  derangement  of  the  former.  In  most  or  all  the  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  the  tongue  varies  from  its  healthy  nature. 
This  is  a  nearly  constant  phenomenon,  and  yet  it  is  sin- 
gular that  I  have  not  found,  in  any  medical  work,  an 
endeavour  made  to  explain  either  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue,  or  why  those  morbid  appearances 
should  present  themselves  so  commonly  on  that  organ, 
when  remote  parts  of  the  digestive  tube,  as  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  are  in  error.  I  shall  be  pardoned  if,  until 
proof  be  obtained,  I  dare  to  resort  to  theory.  Even 
vague  theory  is  more  acceptable  to  the  physician  studi- 
ous of  principles,  than  the  uncomfortable  indefiniteness 
of  opinion. 

Two  suppositions  may  be  entertained.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  sympathy  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  ge- 
neral, writh  any  local  portion  of  it  which  suffers,  and  the 
aptitude  with  which  disease  propagates  itself  from  one 
extremity  of  the  digestive  tube  to  the  other.  How  often 
is  catarrh  prolonged  into  diarrhoea?  Now,  how  is  this 
extension  of  morbid  action  effected  ?  Doubtless  by  the 
nerves.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  deranged  secretion 
in  the  fauces  and  mouth,  following  gastric  derangement, 
to  result  from  the  gradual  progress  of  some  morbid  cause 
upwards,  along  the  chains  of  nerves  which  supply  the 
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oesophagus,  and  doubtless  downwards  also  along  the  duo- 
denum and  intestines.  It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that 
this  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  propagation  of  dis- 
order of  the  secretions  of  mucous  membranes  is  to  be 
accounted  for. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  more  subtle  mode,  which 
I  have  been  led  to  suspect,  and  which  I  beg  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  and  attention  of  my  professional 
brethren.  In  jaundice,  in  biliary  disease,  in  intestinal 
derangement,  the  skin  often  assumes  dusky  and  disco- 
loured tints ;  either  from  sqme  general  vitiation  of  the 
constitution  or  complexion  of  the  blood,  or  because  the 
cutaneous  membrane  temporarily  undertakes  vicarious 
duty.  From  one  cause,  at  any  rate,  or  another,  it  matters 
not  much  to  my  purpose  what,  the  skin  occasionally 
presents  an  universally  abnormal  hue  and  even  structure, 
being  often  rough  or  hard  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
discoloured.  Now,  may  we  not  in  fair  analogy,  and 
knowing  the  reciprocal  and  reflective  relations  of  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces,  legitimately  suppose 
that,  occasionally,  a  morbid  efflorescence,  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  that  word,)  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed above,  may  take  place  over  the  mucous  surface, 
and  thereby  account  for  those  sudden  biliary  and  other 
aspects  which  that  surface  often  abruptly  and  unaccount- 
ably exhibits  ?  How  else  are  we,  on  many  occasions,  to 
explain  that  yellow  tongue,  which  even  physicians  are 
too  apt  to  refer  to  the  actual  presence  of  bile  in  the 
stomach,  and  not  rather  to  constitutional  derangement 
of  the  blood  ?  Even  supposing  bile  to  have  gurgitated 
from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach,  by  what  means 
can  it  mount  the  oesophagus  and  tinge  the  tongue?3 

•  Since  writing  the  above  sentences,  I  noticed  in  Louis's  work 
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I  enlarge  no  farther,  but  leave  my  conjecture,  on  an  ob- 
scure yet  important  point  in  pathology,  and,  in  regard 
of  a  symptom,  a  full  apprehension  of  whose  cause  would 
contribute  to  promote  enlightened  and  scientific  views  of 
the  .treatment  of  disease,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
readers  of  this  work. 

I  only  add,  that  the  states  of  the  tongue  now  described, 
although  undoubtedly  difficult  to  be  discriminated,  except 
by  the  incommunicable  tact  of  practised  skill  and  expe- 
rience, will  furnish  very  different  indications  of  treatment. 
The  first  will  be  a  more  certain  test  than  the  latter,  of 
idiopathic  affections  of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  second 
will  be  chiefly  symptomatic  of  constitutional  derange- 
ments. In  the  former,  the  morbid  secretions  or  appear- 
ances of  the  mucous  membrane,  will  be  more  particularly 
due  to  abnormal  action  of  the  nerves  regulating  the 
secretions  of  the  digestive  tube ;  in  the  latter  these  nerves 
will  be  less  specially  interested;  the  discoloration  or 
other  derangements  of  the  mucous  surfaces  being  less 
owing  to  a  merely  locally  vitiated  secretion  from  healthy, 
or  tolerably  healthy,  blood,  than  to  some  general  deterio- 
ration of  the  blood  itself. 

Besides  those  two  modes  of  accounting  for  the  occur- 
rence and  extension  of  deranged  secretions  along  the  di- 
gestive tube,  none  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  unless, 
indeed,  the  one  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  is  to  be  consider- 
on  Gastro-Enterite,  an  observation,  which  had  previouly  escaped 
my  attention.  "  Dans  les  cas  ou  la  langue  e"tait  couverte  d'un 
enduit  jaunatre  plus  ou  moins  epais,  sa  membrane  muqueuse 
n'dtait  pas  rouge  au  dessous,  n'offrait  aucun  signe  d'inflammation. 
D'ou  il  faut  conclure  que  les  secretions  peuvent  e"tre  plus  ou  moins 
alte"rees,  sans  que  les  organs  qui  en  sont  le  siege,  soient  enflam- 
mgs."  Vol.  I.  An  important  fact. 
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ed  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  separate  specific  cause. 
It  is  one  that  may  have  a  yery  local  existence  and  influ- 
ence ;  and,  in  its  nature,  is  even  more  mechanical  than 
that  over-distention  to  which  Dr.  Philip  attributes  de- 
ranged secretion ;  and  for  over-distention  it  is  often  mis- 
taken by  patient  and  physician. 

I  refer  to  tumidity,  amounting,  as  I  have  often  seen  it, 
on  inspection,  to  an  almost  ecchymosed  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  submucous  membrane ;  the 
"  hyperemie"  of  Andral,  and  other  French  pathologists. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  feeling  often  mistaken  for  over- 
distention,  arises  from  tumidity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  the  tissue  subjacent  to 
it.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  slight  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion which  marks  certain  stages  of  dyspepsia,  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  gullet  being  contracted  in  diameter,  is  owing 
to  a  similar  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  that  quarter. 
The  sensation  is  frequently  experienced  in  the  morning, 
at  which  period  I  have,  in  persons  who  complained  of  it, 
calculated  the  membrane  to  be  a  line  or  two  (sometimes 
more  even)  thicker,  or  more  elevated,  than  it  naturally 
ought  to  be.  Such  a  difference  would  cause  a  sensible 
contraction  in  the  throat, — a  sensible  fulness  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  This  feeling  of  distention, 
moreover,  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  frequently  complained 
of,  when  no  flatus  can  be  detected  in  the  gastric  cavities ; 
and  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  no  considerable 
quantity  of  food,  chyme  or  chyle,  or  excrement  lingers 
there. 

It  is  probable  that  this  state  of  tumidity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  often  exist  in  the  stomach  when  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  fauces,  in  like  manner  as  the  tongue, 
by  skilful  treatment,  sometimes  grows  pale  and  cool, 
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while  the  stomach  still  continues  irritable,  though  the 
reverse  seldom  or  never  happens.  It  seems  sometimes 
to  consist  in  an  ceclematous  condition  of  the  submucous 
tissue;  sometimes  of  that  distention  of  the  capillaries  which 
terminates  in  inflammation.  In  either  case,  I  conceive  it 
to  be  the  combined  result  of  irritation  and  debility  in  the 
nervous  or  muscular  tissues  of  the  parts  affected. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  loaded  and  impacted  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  nervous  filaments  regulating 
secretions,  will  be  impeded.  Laterally  pressed  upon  at 
their  extremities,  by  distended  vessels  and  by  the  tume- 
fied tissue  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  the  fineness  of 
their  function  must  be  impaired. 

STOMACHIC  ABSORBING  POWER  REDUCED. — By  all  the 
causes  now  stated,  as  impeding  the  stomach's  secreting 
power,  and  as  interrupting  the  due  transmission  of  the 
unknown  and  imponderable  but  potent  influence  of  the 
nerves,  another  important  process  is  also  deteriorated.  The 
absorbing  function  of  the  stomach  suffers.  Of  this  de- 
rangement Dr.  Philip,  as  far  as  I  remember,  makes  little 
mention ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  somewhat  for- 
gotten it,  when  he  insists  so  much  on  gruelly  aliment  in 
digestive  debility.  Yet  it  is  one  which  exerts  no  in- 
significant auxiliary  influence  in  the  production  or  aggra- 
vation of  dyspepsia. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  order  duly  to  estimate  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  diminished  absorbing  power  of  the 
stomach,  that  the  watery  part  of  food  is  not  digested, 
but  simply  absorbed.  The  ''fluid  portions  of  soups,  for 
example,  is  imbibed,  until  the  animal,  or  other  matters, 
held  in  solution,  assume  a  pultaceous  thickness.  Beau- 
mont's observations  assure  us  of  this  fact,  and  inform  us 
that  the  stomach  cannot  properly  act  on  liquid  aliment, 
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until,  by  the  absorption  of  that  aliment's  fluid  constituent, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  mass  sufficiently  consistent  to  admit  of 
the  organ  acting  muscularly  upon  it,  and  thereby  diffus- 
ing through  it  its  gastric  secretion.  It  is  obvious  that, 
for  this  purpose,  the  stomach  would  act  very  imperfectly 
on  a  voluble  fluid.  The  natural  provision,  therefore,  is 
that  absorption  of  the  liquid  part  of  food  takes  place 
speedily,  and  as  a  preparatory  means  to  subsequent 
digestion.  Now,  if  the  absorbent  power  of  the  organ  is 
tardy  and  imperfect,  digestion  must  not  only  be,  on  this 
account,  independent  of  other  accidents,  proportionally 
tedious  and  inefficient,  but  there  must  be  risque  also  of 
the  food  meanwhile  undergoing  chemical  changes,  and 
running  into  acescence,  putrescence,  or  acridity.  More- 
over, the  superabundance  of  unabsorbed  liquid,  by  diluting 
the  gastric  juice  into  inertness  and  insipidity,  must  there- 
by, as  well  as  by  its  unmanageable  bulk,  enfeeble  and  de- 
feat digestion.  The  knowledge  of  the  two  foregoing 
facts  must  materially  influence  treatment. 

This  impairment  of  the  absorbent  function  of  the 
digestive  tube  is  not  confined  to  the  stomachic  portion, 
but  may,  and  often  does,  extend  along  the  intestines. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  a  survey  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  above  derangements  influence  digestion,  I 
shall  make  one  or  two  cautionary  and  qualifying  obser- 
vations, in  regard  to  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
tongue,  as  the  index  we  most  frequently  appeal  to  and 
implicitly  confide  in,  for  information  respecting  the  sto- 
mach's state. 

"  Nous  avons  trouve,"  writes  Andral,  "  chez  d'autres, 
individus  qui  avaient  la  langue  secho  et  noire  et  1'estomac 
sain."  In  his  work  on  Fevers,  such  language  is  often 
employed  by  this  illustrious  physician  ;  but  let  it  be  ob- 
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served,  that  it  is  to  fevers,  not  dyspepsia,  that  his  obser- 
vations apply.  These  two  maladies  are  of  natures  very 
different,  the  latter  much  more  intimately  and  exclusively 
affecting  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  digestive  tube  than 
the  former,  as  being  much  more  localized  to  that  tract. 
Andral's  remarks  may  therefore  be  just  in  many  forms 
of  febrile  disease,  although  there  is  every  probability,  if 
not  ocular  evidence,  (see  Beaumont's  proofs)  of  their  in- 
applicability to  dyspeptic  disease. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  of 
the  tongue  is  to  be  received,  with  one  or  two  qualifying 
recollections.  "We  hear  it  commonly  laid  down  by 
lecturers  and  physiological  writers,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  that  there  is  greater  sensibility  at  the  extremities  of 
tubes  and  passages  in  the  body,  as  the  oesophagus, 
urethra,  rectum,  &c.,  than  in  other  portions  of  the  same 
conduits.  This  is  not  a  very  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
There  is  more  of  common  or  cutaneous  sensibility  at  these 
extremities  of  passages,  but  less  of  the  special  organic 
sensibility  or  excitability  peculiar  to  each  structure."  I 
assent  to  Dr.  Johnson's  correction  of  the  opinion  wrhich 
he  quotes,  while  I  dissent  from  the  one  he  adduces.  I 
regard  it  as  an  assumption  of  that  lively  writer,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  approaches  one  degree 
nearer,  in  any  of  its  characters,  to  cutaneous  membrane, 
than  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  does.  The 
explanation  which  I  would  offer  for  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  symptoms  as  scabs  and  soreness  of  the  inside 
of  the  alae  of  the  nose,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  inflammatory  affection  of  the  fauces  and  schneiderian 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is,  that  these  portions, 
more  than  any  others,  are  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  at- 
mospheric air,  and  to  all  the  alternations  to  which  air  is 
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liable,  and  to  all  the  miasmata  it  may  contain;  and 
that,  therefore,  when  that  membrane  generally  is  in  an 
irritable  state,  the  effects  alluded  to  are  most  apt  to  oc- 
cur in  these  particular  places. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  mucus,  dissolved  in  water 
or  saliva,  is  transparent,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is 
deprived  of  this,  it  becomes  whitely  opaque.  Now,  the 
constant  passage  of  atmospheric  air  over  the  tongue,  in 
its  course  to  the  windpipe,  by  evaporating  the  watery 
constituent  of  the  mucus,  may  cause  the  tongue  to  pre- 
sent a  slightly  white  appearance,  when  no  stomachic  de- 
rangement exists.  Dr.  Billings  also  observes,  that  often 
in  the  morning,  or  before  dinner,  or,  in  short,  long  after 
a  meal  has  been  taken,  the  tongue  is  pale ;  but  immedi- 
ately assumes  a  healthy  red  on  food  being  taken.  These 
two  exceptive  causes  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  exam- 
ining the  tongue.  And  the  matter  should  thus  be  rea- 
soned. If  merely  slight  paleness  or  whiteness  of  tongue 
occur,  without  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  without  slimy 
saliva,  without  heat,  without  soreness,  it  may  be  disre- 
garded. But  from  these  symptoms,  added  to  a  white 
tongue,  or  from  a  discoloured  tongue,  there  is  ground 
furnished  for  suspicion.  I  need  not  observe,  that  if, 
along  with  the  furred  tongue,  there  be  persistent  sto- 
machic derangement,  dubiety  will  be  at  an  end. 

There  is  another  fact  which,  if  duly  considered,  takes 
away  much  of  the  mystery  usually  supposed  to  attach  to 
inconformable  states  of  the  tongue  and  stomach.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  being  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  mucous  tissue  that  runs  down  into  the  stomach 
and  forward  on  the  tongue,  will,  equally  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  propagate  its  morbid  states  over 
the  lingual  organ.  When,  therefore,  both  lungs  and 
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stomach  are  diseased,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  which  of  these  viscera  the  particular  morbid 
aspect  of  the  tongue  is  attributable.  But  when  pulmo- 
nary disease  is  absent,  and  stomachic  derangement  alone 
exists,  we  may,  with  very  tolerable  assurance,  impute  to 
the  latter  the  morbid  character  which  the  tongue  may  pre- 
sent, and  assume  the  lingual  organ  to  be  a  pretty  correct 
and  trust- worthy  index  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach. 
Beaumont's  experiments  confirm  this  view,  as  has  already 
been  shewn.  It  indicates  some  want  of  consideration  in 
Louis,  Andral,  Parker,  and  others,  to  adduce  so  many 
examples  of  discrepancy  between  the  states  of  the  tongue 
and  stomach,  without  informing  us,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  they  sometimes  omit 
to  do. 

But  Mr.  Langston  Parker  has  somewhat  overrated  the 
doctrines  of  MM.  Louis  and  Andral  as  to  the  tongue 
not  furnishing  just  indications  of  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach. What,  in  effect,  do  these  eminent  pathologists 
affirm  on  this  point  ?  "  Les  alterations,"  writes  Andral, 
page  182,  vol.  1 .  of  his  Pathologic  Interne,  digested  by 
Latour,  "  dont  cet  organe  (la  langue,)  est  susceptible,  sont 
symtomatiques  ou  idiopathiques.  Nous  avons  vu  que, 
dans  la  plus  part  des  maladies  de  la  partie  sousdiaphrag- 
matique  du  tube  digestif,  la  langue  presentait  des  altera- 
tions importantes  a  noter,  sous  le  rapport  de  sa  couleur, 
de  son  volume,  de  sa  secheresse,  des  enduits  dont  elle 
peut  etre  revetue."  This  is  tolerably  definite. 

Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  at  page  87,  vol.  1 ,  of  his  work 
on  Gastro-Enterite,  gives  a  table  of  fifty-seven  cases  of 
typhoid  deaths,  in  which  only  fifteen  "  eurent  la  langue 
dans  1'etat  normal,  on,  du  moin,  (for  he  seems  to  qualify 
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his  expressions  even  in  regard  to  these),  humide  et  sans 
augmentation  de  la  rougeur  qui  lui  est  naturelle." 

The  same  writer  says  elsewhere,  "  L'on  pent  croire, 
sans  crainte,  qui  si  I'arriere-bouche  cut  ete  examinee, 
comme  la  langue,  dans  tous  les  cas,  la  proportion  de 
ceux  dans  lesquels  le  voile  du  palais  et  les  amygdales 
auraient  ete  trouves  plus  ou  moins  alteres,  cut  ete  plus 
considerable."  Louis  justly  considers  that  the  tongue, 
and  visible  part  of  pharynx,  should  be  interpreted  in 
connection. 

f  admit  that  Louis  concludes  with  saying,  that  "  on 
ne  doit  examiner  la  langue  que  pour  elle-meme  :"  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  data  adduced  by  himself,  at  all 
justify  his  conclusion  :  His  views  and  arguments  on 
the  subject  appear  to  me  more  fanciful  and  arbitrary  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  book  ;  and  seem  rather  subordi- 
nated to  the  support  of  a  peculiar  theory  of  fever,  than 
deduced  from  a  candid  and  unbiassed  examination  of 
facts. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  kept  in  view,  in 
order  to  the  removal  of  this  dubiety  about  the  tongue's 
claim  to  rank  as  a  faithful  diagnostic  index  of  the  sto- 
mach's state.  In  pure  nervous  dyspepsia  and  gastro- 
dynia,  caused  by  simple  lesions  of  the  sensibility  or  func- 
tion, it  is  not  contended  that  either  the  tongue  always 
necessarily  presents  a  morbid  aspect,  or  that  even  the 
stomach  itself  would,  could  it  be  looked  into.  But 
this  is  not  the  question,  as  the  above  writers  have  not 
sufficiently  pointed  out.  The  question  is,  whether,  when 
the  stomach  is  furred,  aphthous,  vascularly  injected, 
foul,  the  tongue  be  not  usually  in  a  corresponding  state. 
Beaumont  affirms  it  to  have  been  in  St.  Martin's  case, 
and  I  apprehend  that  it  ordinarily  is  so. 
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To  resume ;  I  come  now  briefly  to  enumerate  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  the  above  morbific  causes  on  the  gas- 
tric secretions.  These  effects  will  consist,  in  an  altera- 
tion of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  gastric  juice  and  mu- 
cous and^other  secretions  of  the  stomach,  or  in  an  altera- 
tion of  both  quantity  and  quality.  I  believe  that,  in 
general,  the  one  effect  seldom  happens  distinctively  from 
the  other. 

As  regards  the  changes  in  quantity,  sometimes  the 
stomachic  secretions  are  augmented.     Our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  still  very  limited,  nor  can  we 
precisely  determine  how  many  secretions  occur  in  the 
stomachic  portion  of  it.     There  appears  to  me  reason 
for  believing  that  three  at  least  take  place  there,  and 
that  consequently  three  forms  of  deranged  secretion  may 
there  occur.     These  several  secretions  are  supplied,^?*;?/, 
by  the  tubular  follicles  which  Boehm  describes  as  princi- 
pally studding  the  greater  intestine,  but  which  also  apper- 
tain to  the  stomach,  whose  secretion  flows  out  from  minute 
foramina  ;  secondly,  by  the  glands  of  Brunner  and  Boyd, 
which  are  seated  in  the  bottom  of  cells,  or  depression  in 
the  membrane;  thirdly,  by  the  papillae  or  villi  from  whose 
summits  Dr.  Beaumont  aflirms  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
specially  extricated,  although  I  do  not  find  that  either 
he.  or  any  one  else,  has  described  the  apparatus  by  which 
that  secretion  is  effected.     Augmented  secretion  of  the 
tubular  follicles  gives  rise  to  a  species  of  passive  vomit- 
ing of  that  fluid,  clear,  glairy  and  tasteless,  which  ac- 
companies the  stomachic  derangement  which  Dr.  Todd 
designates  follicular  gastric   dyspepsia,  and  which,   as 
Copland  justly  remarks,  he  confounds  with  the  one  about 
t3  be  noticed.     This  is  pyrosis  or  waterbrash,  which,  as 
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Amlral  observes,  is  a  superabundant  and  depraved  se- 
cretion from  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  Both  these 
derangements  are  productive  of  great  debility  of  the 
stomach.  As  to  the  phenonema  attending  augmented 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  as  to  the  frequency  of 
such  an  occurrence,  I  suspect  there  is  nothing  ascer- 
tained. 

Deficiency  of  the  stomachic  secretions  is  the  more 
usual  lesion.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  irritating 
causes  acting  on  a  secreting  surface,  first  augment,  but 
sooner  or  later  diminish  its* secretion,  and  alter  besides 
its  quality.  This  is  an  important  and  constant  law. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  conclusive  on  this  point 
than  the  following  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont  on  St. 
Martin,  page  249.  "  July  28th,  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
stomach  empty  ;  not  healthy ;  some  erythema,and  aph- 
thous  patches  on  the  mucous  surface.  St.  Martin 
has  been  drinking  ardent  spirits  pretty  freely  for  eight 
or  ten  days  past.  August  1  st.  eight  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Examined  stomach  before  eating  anything :  inner  mem- 
brane morbid,  considerable  erythema,  and  some  aphthous 
patches  on  the  exposed  surface ;  secretions  vitiated. 
Extracted  about  half  an  ounce  of  gastric  juice  ;  not  clear 
and  pure  as  in  health  ;  quite  viscid."  On  the  following 
day,  "  extracted  one  ounce  of  gastric  fluids,  consisting 
of  unusual  proportions  of  vitiated  mucus,  saliva,  and  some 
bile ;  tinged  slightly  with  blood  appearing  to  exude  from 
the  surface  of  the  erythema,  and  aphthous  patches, 
which  were  tenderer  and  more  irritable  than  usual." 
All  this  is  alarmingly  decisive  of  the  effects  of  stimuli 
imprudently  and  excessively  used,  in  vitiating  secretion. 
It  is  to  be  added  to  the  above  quotations,  that  according 
to  Beaumont's  observation,  bile  never  appeared  in  the 
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stomach  of  St.  Martin,  except  when  induced  thither  hy 
some  irritation  either  dietetic  or  mechanical,  as  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  repeatedly  drawn  over  the  internal 
surface  of  the  organ,  or  by  small  bags  of  muslin^  which 
were  allowed  to  lie  in  it,  in  order  to  secure  various 
articles  of  food  introduced  for  experiment.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed,  that,  in  addition  to  the  above  signs  of 
depraved  gastric  secretions,  another  frequently  manifest- 
ed itself  by  its  effects  on  the  nerves  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility, namely,  such  an  acridity  of  these  secretions, 
as  to  fret  and  even  excoriate  the  edges  of  the  aperture 
to  St.  Martin's  stomach.  Dr.  Beaumont  often  makes 
mention  also  of  the  irritating  dryness  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  which  characterised  its  deranged 
conditions,  by  which  the  delicate  papillae  were  exposed 
unprotected  by  the  mucous  secretion,  to  alimentary  con- 
tact. 

These  observations  of  Beaumont  are  so  conformable 
to  what  we  should  a  priori  suppose  and  expect,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  their  absolute  accuracy ;  and  it 
becomes  needless  to  occupy  any  further  time  in  proving 
the  fact,  that  irritating  matters  applied  to  the  stomach 
deprave  its  secretions. 

It  only  remains,  very  briefly  to  consider  the  mode  in 
which  deranged  or  deficient  secretion  affects  digestion. 
Though  the  gastric  fluids  are  augmented,  yet,  provided 
they  simultaneously  become  insipid  or  inert  in  quality, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  indigestion 
will  be  a  direct  result.  The  same  effect  will  ensue,  pro- 
vided these  secretions  are  diminished  in  quantity,  even 
though  their  quality  remains  genuine ;  for,  if  Beaumont's 
analogical  comparison  of  the  digestive  to  the  chemical 
process  be  accurate,  which,  in  some  particulars,  it  may  be 
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allowed  to  be,  it  follows,  that  a  due  supply,  as  well  as  a 
due  quality,  of  the  solvent  fluid,  is  essential  to  decompose 
the  substance  or  substances  to  be  dissolved.  In  either 
of  the  above  cases,  a  proportion  of  food,  greater  or  less, 
will  be  suffered  to  remain  for  a  period,  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted, unpervaded  by  gastric  juice  of  proper  quantity 
or  proper  quality;  which,  when  healthy,  although  itself 
destructive  of  the  dead  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  sub- 
mitted to  its  action,  is  conservative  of  them  against  the 
ordinarily  acting  chemical  affinities.  The  food,  then,  un- 
impregnated  by  the  gas  trie  liquor,  will  be  exposed  to 
those  affinities,  and  be  converted  accordingly  into  acid 
and  acrid  natures.  I  have  already  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  the  impairment  of  the  stomach's  power  of  ab- 
sorbing liquids  will  contribute  to  indigestion,  and  by 
their  protracted  retention,  to  chemical  changes  in  the 
stomach's  alimentary  contents. 

Almost  all  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the 
various  derangements,  and  the  causes  of  these  derange- 
ments, incidental  to  the  stomach,  apply  with  nearly  equal 
force  and  propriety,  to  the  duodenal  and  intestinal. 
They  even  apply  to  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  derange- 
ments; although  a  few  observations  especially  di- 
rected to  the  abnormal  states  of  these  several  organs, 
may  help  to  enlarge  our  views. 

The  duodenum  and  intestines  are,  like  a  stomach,  ob- 
noxious to  organic  debility,  organic  irritability,  and  to 
tumidity  of  their  mucous  coat,  and  perhaps  also  of  their 
muscular ;  (as  well  as  to  augmentation,  deficiency,  and 
deterioration  of  their  secretions :)  constituting  that  va- 
riously deranging  and  intractable  form  of  disease,  the 
abdominal  plethora  of  the  German,  writers,  (a  frequent 
result  of  too  sedentary  habits) ;  and,  knowing  as  we  do, 
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that  digestion  begun  in  the  stomach,  is  completed  in  the 
duodenum  and  small  intestines,  we  can  in  some  mea- 
sure estimate  the  ill  effects  which  must  result  from  dis- 
order in  the  two  latter  portions  of  the  digestive  tube. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  improper  food  almost  necessarily 
sooner  or  later  insures  stomachic  derangement,  so  sto- 
machic derangement,  by  a  similar  necessity,  involves 
duodenal  disorder;  the  vitiated  chyme  of  the  stomach 
being  to  the  duodenum,  what  crude  or  irritating  food  is 
to  the  stomach.  The  connection  of  the  stomach  with 
the  duodenum  maybe  stated  as  that  of  sympathy:  but 
the  relation  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  is  some- 
thing more :  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  in- 
ferior part  of  the  digestive  tube,  as  regards  parts  supe- 
rior to  it.  The  duodenum  has  to  contend  not  merely 
with  its  own  deranged  secretions,  but  with  those  poured 
into  it  from  the  stomach,  which  last  cause,  probably, 
often  primarily  induces  duodenal  disorder,  and  materially 
aggravates  that  disorder,  after  it  is  induced. 

I  see  no  good  reason  for  distrusting  Dr.  Philip's  alle- 
gation as  to  the  occasional  impaction  of  the  duodenum 
by  alimentary  accumulation.3  It  sometimes  happens 

a  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  this  impaction  being 
a  persistent  instead  of  an  occasional  occurrence,  as  Dr.  Philip, 
(page  129,)  seems  to  describe  it ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  does  not 
amount  to  disease  at  all,  being  only  indicative  of  rather  protracted 
duodenal  digestion.  I  am  also  compelled  to  regard  the  following 
statement  of  the  same  able  physician  as  extravagant : — "  The 
physicianj  without  saying  a  word,  may  generally  know,  by  laying 
his  hand  on  its  (the  dupdenum's  region,)  even  on  the  outside 
of  the  clothes,(!)  whether  the  case  be  recent  or  not !"  The  truth 
is,  there  are  cases  of  protracted  dyspepsia  in  which  this  symptom 
is  totally  wanting ;  and?  where  it  is  present,  its  detection  is  often 
far  from  easy. 
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that  the  pylorus,  fatigued  by  the  repeated  presentation, 
to  its  ring,  of  aliment,  which  the  dyspeptic  stomach  has 
failed  to  digest,  allows  that  aliment  to  pass.     Such  ali- 
ment may  lay  the  foundation  of  an  impaction  more  or 
less  prolonged  in  the  duodenum.    The  acute  angle  of  this 
intestine,  and  the  upward  course  of  its  latter  half,  favour 
this  occurrence,  particularly  if,   added  to  these  natural 
predispositions,  there  he  muscular  debility  of  the  intestine, 
and,  what  frequently  in  such  a  case  happens,  a  deficient 
flow  of  bile,  one  of  whose  uses  is  to  stimulate  peristaltic 
movement.     Doubtless,  a§  Dr.   Johnson  remarks,  the 
distention  of  the  duodenum  is  often  flatulent;  but  if  that 
entertaining  writer  means  to  deny  that  it  is  never  due  to 
impaction,  I  apprehend  he  has  fallen  into  error.     In 
Bell's  Anatomy,  Vol.  III.,  it  is  affirmed  that  impaction 
may  take  place  even  in  the  stomach.     "  We  shall  find 
very  frequently,"  say  the  authors,    "  food  of  difficult 
digestion  lying  in  the  stomach,  and  oppressing  it  for  days, 
while  food  more  recently  received  may  have  undergone  the 
natural  changes,  and  have,  at  all  events,  passed  through 
the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum."   By  Beaumont's  experi- 
ments, the  presence  of  bile  in  the  stomach  is  shewn  to  be 
almost  always  caused  by  irritation  of  that  organ.     Yet 
doubtless  those  severer  cases  of  bilious  gurgitation  into 
the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  vast  quantities  of  bile,  are 
sometimes  owing  to  temporary  obstruction  of  the  duo- 
denum.    I  need  not  observe  that,  according  to  the  plan 
of  this  work,  the  functional  diseases  of  the   digestive 
organs  are  only  adverted  to.   Those  due  to  organic  change 
are  not  included.     I  shall,  therefore,  only  remark,  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  duodenum  to  be  idiopathically  or 
structurally  affected,  the  stomach  and  liver  remaining 
tolerably  or  entirely  regular  in  function,  and  healthy  in 
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appearance,  as  verified  by  post  mortem  inspection.  See 
Abercrombie's  Pathology  of  Stomach  and  Abdominal 
Viscera.  In  such  cases,  the  occurrence  of  pain  to  the 
right  and  lower  part  of  the  epigastrium,  from  one  hour 
to  three  hours  after  meals,  and  a  pain  a  hand-breadth 
below  the  inferior  part  of  the  right  scapula,  are  the  chief 
diagnostic  signs.  Perhaps  a  still  better  one  is,  the  occa- 
sional sensation  of  nausea  generally  without  vomiting, 
or  if  with  vomiting,  of  food  that  is  chymified.  In  all 
cases,  tact  and  reflection  are  necessary  to  discriminate 
the  affection  from  hepatic  disease. 

"We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  derange- 
ments of  those  two  glands,  whose  secretions  disembogue 
on  the  duodenum.  These  glands,  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
are,  as  I  already  remarked,  liable  to  have  their  functions 
impaired  by  all  the  several  lesions  which  I  enumerated 
in  considering  the  stomachic  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  or  rediscuss  them. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  various  parts  of  his  work  on  Indiges- 
tion, attributes  the  most  remarkable  effects  to  irritation 
of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  intestines.  He  conceives 
the  vitiated  biliary  secretion  to  be  the  main  agent  of 
this  irritation.  He  paints,  in  colours  the  most  vivid  it 
is  almost  possible  to  employ,  the  horrible  phenomena 
which  characterize  the  outrages  of  the  sensibility  of  these 
organic  nerves,  (see  pages  30,  31,  of  9th  edition.)  Else- 
where, (page  42,)  he  attributes  to  that  morbid  sensibility, 
a  variety  of  the  gravest  diseases,  in  the  form  of  secondary 
affections,  such  as  tic  douloureux,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
a  multitude  of  erratic  arid  anomalous  affections  in  various 
and  remote  parts  of  the  body.  All  these  consequences 
he  directly,  and  undoubtedly  with  much  seeming  plausi- 
bility, imputes  to  vitiation  of  this  secretion,  of  which  we 
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are  now  discoursing.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter 
to  trace  the  path  by  which  that  irritation  travels.  It  is  a 
fact  established  by  experiment,  that  excitation  of  the  sen- 
sitive branches  of  the  cerebro- spinal  axis  produces  mani- 
festations of  motor  power  in  the  motor  branches.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  organic  nerves  of  the  digestive 
tube  must  be  the  medium  of  transmitting  the  irritation 
of  that  tube's  mucous  membrane  to  the  sensitive  branches 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  whose  irritation,  transmitted 
to  the  sensorium,  is  not  only  reflected  out  again  in  many 
remote  branches  of  the  sensitive  nerves  themselves  going 
to  other  parts,  but,  sympathetically  affecting  the  motor 
branches  in  proximity  also,  their  irritation,  in  like  man- 
ner, transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  is  likewise  reflected 
out  again  in  wide  radiation,  producing  remote  affections, 
as  spasms  of  the  limbs  or  trunk.  Hence  chorea,  tetanus, 
epilepsy,  paralysis, — for  all  these  affections  of  the  nerve 
of  locomotion  I  have  seen  resulting  from  intestinal  irrita- 
tion ;  from  irritation,  that  is,  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life,— 
and  are  all  cured  by  assuagement  of  that  irritation.  The 
pains  which  many  chronic  dyspeptics  complain  of  in  their 
limbs,  in  various  parts  of  their  belly,  chest,  back,  scalp, 
&c.,  are  probably  purely  owing  to  irritation  of  the  origin 
of  sentient  nerves ;  being  analogous  to  those  felt  by  per- 
sons in  their  toes  or  fingers  whose  limbs  are  ampu- 
tated. For  we  know  that  irritation,  applied  to  a  sentient 
nerve,  at  either  its  origin  or  its  superior  part,  is  felt 
equally  through  its  whole  extent ;  nay,  feels  as  if  ap- 
plied to  its  periphery  alone. 

Functional  disorder  of  the  liver  may  long  be  sole  lesion 
in  dyspeptic  affection ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  permanent 
indigestion  is  frequently  found  to  involve,  or  to  be  owing 
to,  some  affection  of  that  organ,  more  grave  than  merely 
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functional  error.  It  may  not  be  organic  change,,  strictly 
speaking ;  but  it  may  be  that  which  is  very  likely  to 
conduct  to  organic  change,  if  it  does  not  perhaps  consti- 
tute it,  namely,  chronic  inflammation.  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
on  this  subject,  makes  an  exceedingly  just  observation, 
seldom  sufficiently  considered:  *'  This  term,"  (i.  e. 
chronic  inflammation,)  he  writes,  "  is  applied  to  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  liver,  which  often  remains  after  an 
acute  attack,  and  a  corresponding  condition  may  come  on 
gradually,  without  any  acute  symptoms"  Let  me  observe, 
in  passing,  that  I  have  observed  the  same  truth  a  thou- 
sand times  exemplified  in  lung  disease,  in  which  I  have 
found  adhesions ;  but,  on  the  most  minute  inquiry,  could 
not  ascertain  that  the  patient  ever  had  suffered  from  acute 
pleuritis,  either  pulmonary  or  costal !  Various  forms  of 
hepatic  disease,  functional  and  organic,  are  unquestiona- 
bly due  to  the  causes  stated  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  page  161, 
of  his  work  on  the  Morbid  States  of  Stomach:  "  In  no 
organ  are  these  derangements  so  frequent  as  in  the  liver, 
and  this  is  owing,  says  Cruveilhier,  to  the  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  liver,  viz.  that  it  is  the  centre  to  which  is 
determined,  and  through  which  passes,  all  the  venous 
blood  of  the  abdomen.  To  morbid  states  of  this  blood, 
poured  from  an  aliment  imperfectly  elaborated,  or  mole- 
cules mixed  rvith  it,  but  not  assimilable  to  the  structure 
of  organs,  this  pathologist  attributes  the  origin  of  hydatids 
of  the  liver:  Hence  a  morbid  state  of  the  digestive  mu- 
cous surfaces  is  very  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
blood  possessing  properties,  to  which  Cruveilhier  attributes 
the  origin  of  hydatids  of  the  liver."  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  restricting  the  effects  of  such  a  state  of  the 
portal  circulation  to  the  production  of  hydatids  only. 
Before  hydatids  could  be  formed,  there  must  have 
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been  functional  disturbance  or  error  of  the  viscus.  Al- 
though the  liver's  predetermined  duty  is  to  secrete  from 
venous  blood,  and  although  it  is  vitally  qualified  for 
this  singular  office,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blood 
sent  into  it  may  not  be  so  impure,  so  crude,  so  surcharged 
with  imperfectly  assimilated  constituents,  that  even  the 
liver,  although  expressly  designed  to  rectify  such  states, 
when  existing  in  a  moderate  degree,  may  be  unable  to 
do  so,  when  the  blood  is  highly  vitiated,  in  conse- 
quence of  long  and  marked  derangement  of  the  digestive 
mucous  surfaces,  and  of  ijs  own  secretion,  as  ministered 
in  its  other  office  of  a  viscus  contributing  to  digestion. 

M.  Ribes  supposes  that  an  inflamed  condition,  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  passing  from 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  to  the  liver,  may  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  latter 
organ.  Cruveilhier  has  seen  inflammation  of  the  rectum 
extend  by  the  hemmorrhoidai  veins  to  the  liver. 

"  It  is  probable,"  writes  Dr.  Abercrornbie,  "  that  tlje 
bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity ;  but  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  admitted,  that  our  prevailing  notions  on 
the  subject  are  rather  hypothetical  than  founded  on 
facts."  •'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  test  by  which  we  can 
judge,  with  precision,  of  its  redundancy ;  and,  I  must 
confess  my  suspicion,  that  the  term  bilious  stools  is  often 
applied,  in  a  very  vague  manner,  to  evacuations  which 
merely  consist  of  thin  feculent  matter  mixed  with  mu- 
cus." And  he  quotes,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr. 
Tytler's  paper  in  the  Calcutta  Transactions. 

I  could  have  wished  that  this  distinguished  physician, 
after  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  it  is  probable  that 
the  bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity,"  should  have  been 
pleased  more  particularly  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
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he  doubts  the  easy  practicability  of  arriving  at  certainty 
on  this  point. 

I  may  observe  that,  on  this  subject,  we  have  Brodie's, 
and  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin's  experiments.     In  the  ex- 
periments of  the  two  latter  illustrious  animal  physiolo- 
gists, the  excrements,  after  ligature  of  the  biliary  duct, 
were,  I  believe,  in  all  cases,  white.    We  know  also,  that 
many  of  the  mechanical  causes  that  produce  jaundice, 
simultaneously  beget  elayish-coloured  stools.    Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  observes,  in  the  same  page  from  which  the  above 
extracts  are  quoted,  (page  393,  of  second  edition  of  the 
Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Intestines,)  that  the  bile,  when 
mixed  with  the  usual  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
imparts  to  them  a  bright  yellow.     It  will  give,  doubt- 
less, a  corresponding  tinge  to  the  feces  ;  and  the  usual 
depth   of  this    tinge,    in    healthy   evacuations,    being 
determined  by  an  infinity  of  observations,  it  follows,  that 
if  a  very  deep  yellow,  or  almost  a  dark  brown  hue,  be  pre- 
sented in  the  feces,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing 
remarkable  in  the  recent  ingesta  dietetic  or  medicinal; 
if,  in  addition  to  this  colour  of  the  evacuation,  we  find  a 
more  active  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines,  (ano- 
ther common  evidence  of  abundant  bile,  as  torpor  of  the 
intestines  is  a  common  one  of  its  deficiency,)  causing 
diarrhoea,  we  have  sufficient   probability    on  which  to 
ground  scientific  treatment,  that  the  liver  is  secreting 
with  more  than  usual  profuseness.    Dr.  Philip  lays  down 
a  principle,  which  applies  equally  to  the  quantity  or  to 
the  quality  of  the  bile.     "  If  the  colour  of  the  alvine 
discharge  be  natural,  we  may  generally  infer  that  the 
function  of  the  liver  is  duly  performed."     His  remarks, 
at  page  95,  are  still  more  to  the  point ;  and  he  there  in- 
dicates another  test  besides  the  one  noticed  by  me  for 
ascertaining  if  the  dark  hue  of  the  evacuations  be  due  to 
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the  liver.  As  a  general  remark,  darker  stools  indicate 
a  darker  bile  :  stools  both  darker  and  more  frequent, 
indicate  a  bile  both  darker  and  either  more  stimulant 
or  more  plentiful ;  the  latter,  probably,  as  frequently,  or 
more  frequently,  than  the  former.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood to  affirm  that  bile,  unusually  augmented,  is  nor- 
mal in  its  constitution.  On  a  principle  of  Muller,  for- 
merly stated,  "  that  a  disease  with  increased  vital  power 
involves  a  contradiction,"  so,  perhaps,  excessive  bile 
generally  implies  more  or  less  vitiated  bile. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  a  case,  (No.  143,)  in  which 
the  secretion  of  bile  went  on  almost  normally  under  a 
nearly  complete  disorganization  of  tHe  liver.  Many 
such  cases  might  be  given,  and  they  should  call  the  at- 
tention of  physiologists  to  the  fact,  how  much  more  the 
secreting  power  of  organs  resides  in  their  free  membrane 
than  in  their  substance ; — that  the  former,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  a  more  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  than  the 
latter. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  (page 385) reprehends  "the  prevailing 
doctrine,  or  rather  prevailing  phraseology,  by  which  nu- 
merous symptoms  are  ascribed  to  disease  of  the  liver  on 
very  vague  and  inadequate  grounds;"  and  he  re- 
grets "  the  prevalence  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  indiscri- 
minate employment  of  mercury  which  has  arisen  from  it." 
These  remarks  are  very  seasonable.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  of  all  the  abdominal  organs  the 
liver  is  the  most  commonly,  easily,  seriously  deranged ; 
the  one  that  most  readily  takes  on  the  successive  phases 
of  functional,  chronic,  organic  disease.  This  is  certainly 
no  excuse  for  careless  or  rash  practitioners  seeing  in 
every  colonic  or  other  intestinal  affection,  hepatic  disease. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  eminent  physician's  warn- 
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ing  was  not  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  laying  the 
minds  of  young  practitioners  asleep,  as  to  the  disorders 
of  an  organ  the  most  frequently  affected  of  all  the  diges- 
tive viscera,  and  whose  chronic  derangements  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  himself  states  in  the  succeeding  page,  to  be,  "  in 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  hu- 
man means." 

The  bile  is  often  pale  and  watery  looking ;  a  change 
which  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  inertness. 

As  to  the  supposed  uses  of  the  bile,  I  do  not  choose  to 
commit  myself  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  theories 
held  by  conflicting  physiologists.  I  do  not  attach  much 
weight  to  Beaumont's  experiments  on  artificial  digestion, 
nor  to  the  theory  that  the  bile's  sole  or  principal  purpose 
is  to  precipitate  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the  chyme 
and  chyle,  or  merely  to  neutralize  the  chyme;  or 
merely,  although  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  stimu- 
late the  peristaltic  movement ;  nor  do  I  believe,  with 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  the  formation  of  the  chyle 
is  independent  of  the  bile.  In  this  last  view  I  am 
countenanced  by  Muller.  I  think  it  probable,  in  com- 
mon with  this  last  physiologist,  with  Haller  and  with 
Prout,  that  one  of  the  bile's  uses  is  to  subserve  to  the 
production  of  some  completing  change  of  the  chymo- 
chylic  fluids,  and  to  the  formation  of  albumen,  the 
staple  and  ultimate  nutritive  element  in,  or  form  of,  all 
food. 

PANCREATIC  SECRETION. — Dr.  Abercrombie  is  doubt- 
less in  the  right,  when  he  remarks,  that  "  a  diseased  state 
of  the  pancreas  has,  probably,  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation." 
We  are,  however,  equally  ignorant  how  this  organ  ef- 
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fects  good  or  effects  evil.  From  analogies  which  are  in- 
ferior to  demonstrative  proof  only,  we  are  sure  that  this 
organ  serves  some  end  important,  though  yet  unknown 
to  us;  and  that,  consequently,  the  digestive  process 
is  in  some  way  advantaged  by  its  healthy  function,  and 
discomposed  by  that  function's  failure  or  derangement. 

Dr.  Baillie  makes  mention  of  a  case  of  abscess  of  the 
pancreas,  in  which  the  symptoms  before  death  consisted 
in  wandering  abdominal  pains,  in  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  in  squeamishness,  in  stomachic 
distention.  The  spasmodic  affection  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  occurrence  of  abdominal  pains,  are,  in 
common  with  all  similar  ones,  to  be  explained  by  the 
same  chain  of  nervous  sympathy  which  I  pointed  out, 
while  showing  how  irritating  bilious  secretions  might 
produce  chorea,  tic  douloureux,  paralysis.  If  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  gastric  secretion  can,  through  the  medium  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  produce  such  effects  on  the  orga- 
nic nerves,  and  through  these  on  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
of  sense  first,  and  secondly  of  locomotion,  how  much 
more  will  the  irritation  of  the  organ  itself  in  which  the 
organic  nerves  terminate,  produce  such  effects  ? 

Disease  of  the  pancreas  may  simulate,  or  rather  be  mis- 
taken for,  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  left  lobe  and 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.  It  often  begets  epigastric 
pain, — it  often  begets  sickness, — symptoms  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  those  of  dyspepsia.  It  sometimes 
causes  jaundice,  when  its  structural  disease,  extending 
along  its  duct,  involves  the  ductus  choledochus,  narrow- 
ing or  obstructing  that  common  conduit.  Its  enlarged 
bulk  also  may  be  detected  through  the  empty  stomach, 
and  be  mistaken  for  organic  disease  of  that  viscus ;  or 
else,  pressing  on  the  ductus  communis,  or  duodenum, 
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may  cause  obstruction  of  the  former,  impaction  of  the 
latter. 

SPLEEN. — Of  the  function  of  this  organ  we  are  utterly 
ignorant.  But,  doubtless,  disorder  of  its  function,  in  one 
way  or  another,  affects  digestion.  Its  proximity  to  the 
stomach  renders  it  almost  impossible  that  the  spleen 
should  b.e  organically  or  acutely  disordered,  and  the  sto- 
mach remain  totally  uninfluenced.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
through  the  stomach  alone  that  affections  of  the  spleen 
manifest  themselves.  Accordingly  we  have  examples,  in 
which  obscure,  and  generally  mild  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
alone  announced  the  fatal  splenic  disease  which  caused 
them,  and  which  post  mortem  inspection  unveiled.  This 
viscus  is  one  of  the  most  insensible  organs  in  the  body, 
so  that  the  gravest  and  most  extensive  disorganization 
may  arise  and  proceed  in  it,  without  a  sensation  of  pain 
being  experienced.  Its  vital  endowment  seems  to  be  so 
low  as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  active  conservative 
resistance,  manifesting  itself  in  inflammatory  phenomena, 
against  the  causes  conducting  to  organic  degeneracy. 
Even  pressure  on  a  diseased  spleen  does  not  develope 
pain.  Hepatic  obstructions,  by  interrupting  the  portal 
circulation,  may  cause  venous  tumefaction  of  the  spleen, 
in  common  with  that  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas.  To 
this  source  is  probably  owing  those  alternations  of  ful- 
ness and  pain,  which  Dr.  Philip  notices,  between  the 
liver  and  this  organ. 

Such  is  a  history  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  dyspepsia  manifested  along  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  in  the  organs  contiguous  thereto.  The  route  in 
which  the  various  organic  and  other  derangements  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  these 
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organs,  are  mutually  propagated  and  reflected,  is  proba- 
bly* tbrough  the  medium  of  the  lesser  nervous  circula- 
tion of  the  organic  ganglia,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  in 
this  respect  somewhat  analogous  to  the  lesser  or  pulmo- 
nary sanguineous  circulation.  The  route  in  which  the 
digestive  organs  propagate  and  receive  the  more  extended 
sympathies  about  to  be  enumerated,  is,  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  through  the  medium  of  the 
greater  nervous  circuit  of  the  cerebro- spinal  axis. 

Considered  merely  in  its  slhimal  relations  and  offices, 
the  stomach  is,  unquestionably,  the  organ  of  highest 
rank  and  importance  in  the  system,  unless  we  assign 
that  place  to  the  ganglionic  nerves,  respecting  which  Dr. 
Philip  remarks,  "  that  so  far  from  being  merely  organs 
of  sensation,  they  are  as  much  vital  organs  as  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  equally,  although  not  so  immediately, 
essential  to  life." 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  nervous  power  of  the  gang- 
lionic system  is  replenished  from  the  brain  and  spine ;  but 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spine 
are  not  effected  by  their  own  organic  properties,  but 
only  through  the  operation  of  the  ganglionic  system,  (al- 
though deriving  its  power  from  them),  which  thus,  by 
being  the  regenerator  of  the  tissues  of  all  organs  and 
parts,  may  seem  entitled  to  claim  a  high  place  in  the 
animal  machine. 

It  is  in  the  digestive  tube  that  the  ganglionic  nerves 
manifest  some  of  their  most  remarkable  properties  and 

•  For  I  am  aware  that  this  point  is  still  problematical,  although 
Muller  (Vol.  I.  pages  749,  750,  of  his  Physiology),  seems  to  re- 
cognize the  above  view. 
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actions ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sympathies,  received 
or  transmitted,  of  no  organs  are  more  numerous,  striking, 
and  easily  excited,  than  are  those  of  digestion. 

As  the  widest  and  minutest  knowledge  possible  is 
most  desirable,  in  order  to  guard  us  against  the  surprise 
and  perplexity  which  the  Protean  versatility  of  indiges- 
tion is  ever  apt  to  occasion,  I  apprehend  no  pains  on  the 
part  of  the  author  are  to  be  spared,  and  no  complaints  of 
tediousness  to  be  rashly  indulged  by  the  reader,  while 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  unravel  and  lay  bare  the 
f(  mazy  error"  of  this  complex  and  subtle  malady.  Once 
that  we  have  a  sound  and  lucid  theory  of  a  disease,  the 
grafting  on  it  of  a  judicious  treatment  is  a  comparatively 
easy,  though  yet  not  always,  an  absolutely  easy  task. 

I  propose  therefore  to  consider  the  nature  of,  1st,  the 
effects  of  indigestion  on  remote  parts  and  organs :  and, 
2ndly,  the  influence  of  disease  of  remote  parts  and  organs 
in  the  production  of  indigestion. 

1.  RATIONALE  of  the   EFFECTS  OF  INDIGESTION  on 

REMOTE  PARTS  and  ORGANS.a 

I  shall  first  remark  on  that  tenderness  on  the  carti- 
lages of  the  right  ribs,  and  on  the  soft  parts  therewith 

a  A-t  page  36  of  the  ninth  edition  of  his  work  on  Indigestion, 
Dr.  Johnson  devotes  some  space  to  a  refutation  of  Dr.  W.  Phi- 
lip's theory,  that  stomachic  derangements  cause  organic  or  fatal 
disease  in  other  organs,  the  stomach  itself  remaining  unaffected 
in  structure.  Dr.  Philip  has  met  with  a  powerful  supporter  in 
Mr.  Langston  Parker.  "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  that 
gentleman,  "  that  diseases  of  the  stomach  destroy  life,  not  so 
much  by  the  changes  produced  in  the  organ  itself,  as  by  the  sym- 
pathetic diseases  which  are  established  in  the  course  of  years  in 
other  organs,  by  continued  or  constantly  repeated  irritation  of  the 
stomach."  Page  281,  of  Stomach  in  /ts  Morbid  States. — Let  Dr 
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connected,  which  Dr.  Philip  takes  notice  of,  and  which 
he  explains  on  the  principle  of  mere  juxtaposition, 
namely,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  ribs  to  the  thin  edge  of 
the  liver ;  and  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver  to  the  irritated 
pylorus;  for,  "  Juxtaposition,"  writes  the  Doctor,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  sympathy."  I  doubt  that ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  how  mere  juxtaposition  is,  or  ever 
can  be,  such  a  cause.  I  refer  the  effects  described  by 
Dr.  Philip,  (and  whose  occurrence  I  admit),  to  juxta- 
position in  part  indeed,  but  to  something  more.  I  be- 
lieve elevated  temperature  to  be  that  which  gives  effect 
to  juxtaposition.  Serous  membrane  is  easily  excited,  by 
several  causes,  to  throw  out  coagulal  lymph,  and  to  be- 
come irritated.  Pressure,  the  slightest  contact  of  air,  or 
presence  of  a  foreign  fluid,  and  I  believe,  the  elevated 
temperature  of  an  irritated  part,  as,  for  example,  of  the 
pylorus,  is  sufficient  to  excite  it  to  morbid  sensation  and 
morbid  action.  In  this  way  I  explain  the  action  of  the 
subinflamed  pylorus  on  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver ;  the 
thin  edge  of  the  liver,  on  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
angle  of  the  ribs.  For  this  tenderness  almost  peculiarly 
marks  irritative  dyspepsia.  On  the  same  principle,  I 
explain  many  of  those  cases  of  adhesion  between  the  pul- 

Johnson  recollect  how  often  hydrocephalus  seems  to  be  produced 
by  gastric  irritation,  disorganization  taking  place  in  the  brain,  the 
stomach  affection  being  purely  functional.  Dr.  Johnson  may  in- 
deed ask,  but  was  not  hydrocephalus  the  primary  affection,  induc- 
ing the  stomachic  derangement  ?  In  some  cases,  undoubtedly  ; 
but  when,  in  a  boy  apparently  quite  healthy,  hydrocephalus  has 
succeeded  gastric  derangement,  induced  by  some  overt  dietetic 
imprudence,  as  eating  a  large  meal  of  crude  fruit;  candour 
must  confess  that  mere  functional  disorder  of  stomach  may  in- 
duce organic  disease  of  the  brain.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
many  of  the  pulmonary  diseases  of  infants. 
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monary  and  costal  pleurae,  which  are  seen  in  subjects 
whom  we  cannot  ascertain  to  have  been  ever  the  victims 
of  any  acute  pleuritis.  In  all  such  cases,  may  we  not 
attribute  some  influence  to  some  change  in  the  electrical 
relations  of  certain  parts  and  tissues  of  the  body,  to 
other  parts  and  tissues,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
that  are  in  mutual  proximity  ? 

In  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  the  reduction  of 
temperature,  of  tension,  and  it  may  be,  of  some  change  in 
electrical  relation,  I  would  explain  the  relief,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  obtained  from  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigas- 
trium, in  irritative  dyspepsia;  which  effect  Dr.  Philip 
seems  to  speak  of  (pp.  122,  3),  as  if  mysterious  and 
unaccountable, "  there  being  no  immediate  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  vessels,"  that  is,  between  those  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  and  those  of  the  stomach. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  would  also  notice  that 
statement  of  the  same  able  physician  respecting  secon- 
dary affections;  by  which,  he  says,  the  original  dyspep- 
tic affection  is  relieved,  on  derangements  developing 
themselves  in  other  organs.  Of  thisjphenomenon  he  gives 
a  somewhat  imperfect  explanation,  and  one  might,  more- 
over, be  led  from  his  words  to  infer,  that,  on  the  falling 
out  of  the  secondary  affection,  the  stomach  almost  re- 
covers its  pristine  vigour.  Dr.  Philip  is  doubtless  right 
in  attributing  the  apparent  relief  of  the  primary  affection 
in  part,  to  the  secondary  one  fulfilling  the  office  of  a 
drain  or  issue.  This  is  true.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
disease  implies  great  conservative  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  vital  power.  Such  exertion  the  system  may  be 
adequate  to  maintain  energetically  in  one  endangered 
spot :  but,  when  another  part  is  invaded,  its  conservative 
exertions  being  necessarily  divided,  the  active  pheno- 
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mena  hitherto  manifested  in  the  first  affected  organ, 
sink:  disease  in  that  organ  becoming  chronic,  which 
may,  in  other  words,  be  termed  a  compromise  between  a 
morbid  cause  that  has  effected  a  lodgement  in  the  econo- 
my, and  exhausted  vital  powers  unequal  to  its  expulsion. 
The  secondary  affection  is,  meanwhile,  in-  its  inflamma- 
tory or  acute  stage  :  but,  although  the  phenomena  of 
vital  resistance  and  disturbance  are  comparatively  now 
quiet  in  the  first  affected  organ,  let  us  not  imagine  that 
that  organ  has  recovered,^  in  any  degree,  its  natural 
vigour  and  energy.  Its  tranquillity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
but  a  sign  of  the  depression  of  all  that  organ's  powers ; 
of  the  liveliness  of  its  nervous  sensibilities — of  the  energy 
of  its  vascular  actions  ;  which,  if  in  their  natural  excita- 
bility and  vigour,  would  be  roused  at  once  to  pain  and 
pulsation. 

The  apparent  relief,  then,  (for  it  is  only  apparent), 
which  ensues  in  primary  affections,  from  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  ones,  is  owing  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  first  affected  organ  having  passed  into  its 
chronic  stage ;  the  real  vigour  of  that  organ,  however, 
being  impaired,  and  that  of  the  system  generally. 

THEORY  of  the  SYMPATHETIC  AFFECTIONS  of  the  HEART 
in  INDIGESTION. — In  many  of  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  the 
heart  and  its  actions  are  but  slightly  and  occasionally 
affected,  and  that  too  only  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease. 

But,  in  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  organically  dis- 
eased, and  even,  oftentimes,  when  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  healthy,  we  notice  it  to  be  materially  affected  by 
derangements  of  the  stomach, — How  are  such  affections 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  various  ways. 
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1st.  Flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  may  produce 
pressure  on  the  aorta,  or  on  the  vena  cava  inferior,  ar- 
resting the  sanguineous  current  in  either  tube.  Pressure 
on  the  latter  will  tend  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  ;  pressure  on  the  former,  will  tend 
to  cause  distention  of  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta  and  of 
the  left  ventricle,  making  it  labour,  and,  if  protracted  or 
frequently  repeated,  hazarding  dilatation  or  hypertrophy. 
In  this  way  it  is  that  the  apoplexies  of  full  meals  are 
produced;  the  course  of  the  blood  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities being  impeded  by  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  stomach 
on  the  aorta,  it  is  forced  to  the  superior  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  carotids  too  strongly  inject  the  brain. 

2d.  If,  in  the  progress  of  the  dyspeptic  affection,  the 
liver  have  become  diseased,  and  its  circulation  being  im- 
peded, a  less  than  the  due  quantity  of  its  twofold  san- 
guineous currents  is  returned  to  the  heart,  the  first  of  the 
two  effects  just  pointed  out  as  resulting  from  flatulent 
distention  of  the  stomach  will  ensue,  causing  a  disturbed 
action  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

3d.  Indigestion  may  affect  the  heart  by  the  route  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  in  three  ways  :  1st.  Through  the  inter- 
communion of  the  various  parts  of  the  sympathetic  it- 
self; the  splanchnic  nerve,  for  example,  conveying 
irritations  to  one  part  of  the  ganglionic  circle ;  the 
cardiac  nerves  reflecting  it  on  the  heart ;  or,  2dly,  The 
vagi  nerves  may  be  the  channel ;  or,  3dly,  Reflex  action 
of  the  spinal  chord,  excited  and  received  again  by  the 
sympathetic,  may  constitute  the  circuit  of  sympathy. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  aware  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  reflex  actions  of  the  central  nervous  or- 
gans. As  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  and  nature  of  these 
reflex  actions  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  great 
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multitude  of  formerly  inexplicable  phenomena,  it  may  be 
useful  here  briefly  to  explain  them. 

It  is  found  that  the  irritation  of  the  extremities  of  the 
sensitive  nerves,  the  course  of  whose  sensations  is  gene- 
rally centripetal,  although  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  cen- 
trifugal also,  may  be  propagated  to  the  spine  or  brain, 
and  thence  reflected  on  th6  origin  of  the  motor  nerves,  the 
course  of  whose  sensations  is  centrifugal,  and  also  on  the 
origin  of  other  sensitive  nerves.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
such  cases  the  disturbance  or  excitation  which  takes 
place  in  the  cerebral  or  s*pinal  origin  of  the  sensitive 
nerves,  whose  extremity  is  primarily  irritated,  is  propa- 
gated to  the  origins  of  the  nearest  nerves,  motor  and 
sensitive,  and  that  the  motor  nerves,  thus  sympatheti- 
cally excited,  transmitting  centrifugally  that  reflected 
excitement  of  their  roots,  hence  are  to  be  accounted  for 
those  muscular  spasms,  as,  for  example,  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  of  children,  which  result  from  intestinal  irri- 
tation acting  through  the  organic  nerves  on  the  spinal 
sensitive  nerves ;  and  reflected  by  these  on  the  roots  of 
contiguous  motor  nerves.  But  sometimes  we  find  sen- 
sitive nerves  reflecting  their  irritation  on  the  roots  of 
other  sensitive  nerves,  and  these  last  seeming  to  transmit 
centrifugally  that  reflected  excitement.  Now,  facts  are 
wanting  to  prove  decisively  that  sensitive  nerves  are  ca- 
pable of  transmitting  sensations  centrifugally.  Such 
cases  are  therefore  explained  by  the  well  known  law, 
that  the  same  sensation  seems  to  be  produced  or  felt  in 
a  sensitive  nerve,  at  whatever  point  of  its  course  the 
irritation  is  applied — that  irritation  of  the  cerebral  or 
spinal  root  of  a  sensitive  nerve  is  felt,  or  seems  to  be  felt, 
just  as  much  at  its  peripheral  extreme  as  if  the  irritation 
had  been  actually  applied  there ;  and  that,  therefore. 
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though  the  reflected  irritation  may  not  actually  extend 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  which  is  in  proximity  to 
the  spinal  origin  of  the  primarily  excited  sensitive  nerve, 
it  is  yet  felt  as  if  it  were  really  centrifugally  distributed. 
Thus,  when  a  limb  has  been  amputated,  pains  are  still 
felt,  or  supposed  to  be  felt,  in  the  lost  fingers  and  toes, 
&c. 

When  the  source  of  irritation  is  extensive,  and  there- 
fore includes  many  sensitive  nerves,  these  will  reflect 
their  irritation  on  a  proportional  number  of  motor  and 
other  sensitive  nerves.  Hence  spasms  and  pains  will, 
according  to  circumstances,  be  local  or  general. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  the  sympathetic 
nerve  may,  probably,  have  a  power  of  reflecting,  in  its 
own  circle,  irritation  of  one  organ  on  another  organ  sup- 
plied by  itself,  (as  in  form  3  above),  yet  that  it  is  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  cerebro- spinal  axis  that 
it  can  operate  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  on  all 
parts  supplied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  motor  and  sensitive 
nerves. 

"When  we  reflect,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  nervous  power,  is,  probably,  an  imponderable 
agency,  calculated  by  one  physiologist  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  fifty-six  million  of  feet  in  a  second,  we  can  better 
conceive  the  sudden  propagation  of  pains  and  convul- 
sions. 

Some  of  the  reflecting  causes  are  accompanied  by  sen- 
sations which  we  are  conscious  of,  and  which  the  mind 
takes  cognizance  of;  others  are  not.  The  emetic  effect 
of  a  dose  of  antimony,  which,  when  applied  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach,  is  thence  reflected  on  the  nerves 
moving  the  respiratory  muscles,  plunging  them  into  con- 
vulsive actions,  the  mind  is  usually  conscious  of.  But 
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many  obscure  intestinal  derangements  take  place,  caus- 
ing us  in  like  manner  to  vomit,  of  which  derangements 
we  are  inconscious.  Although  sufficiently  powerful  to 
cause  reflected  action  in  the  spinal  column,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  vivid  to  make  themselves  perceived  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  where  sensation  becomes  conscious. 

THEORY  of  the  SYIMPATHETIC  AFFECTIONS  of  the  LUNGS 

in  INDIGESTION .aDr.  Paris  was,  as  Johnson  remarks, 

unguarded,  when  he  denied  that  dyspepsia  could  give 
rise  to  phthisical  and  other  disease  in  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration. If  Dr.  Paris  means  to  affirm  that  pulmonary 
tubercles  can  have  none  other  than  an  idiopathic  origin, 
he  asserts  what  he  cannot  demonstrate.  If  he  admits 
that  they  may  have  other  sources,  then  on  what  grounds 
docs  he  deny  that  dyspeptic  derangements  are  not  as 
likely  as,  or  rather,  are  not  more  likely,  to  occasion  them, 
than,  any  other  derangements? 

We  can  point  out  three  or  four  modes  or  channels,  in 
which  derangements  of  the  organs  ministering  to  diges- 
tion, may  affect  the  respiratory  function,  inducing  first, 
inflammatory  action,  and  ultimately  structural  change  in 
the  lungs. 

1st.  The  gastric  irritation  may  be  propagated  along 
the  oesophagus,  and,  if  long  continued,  may  engage  the 

•  "  The  influence  of  disease  of  the  stomach  upon  the  organs  of 
respiration,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  "  —  '  Dr  Philip  ; 

By  some  other  physicians,  who  are  not  such  good  pathologists  as 
those  just  mentioned,  these  pulmonary  affections  have  been 
treated  as  chimeras.  I  am  convinced,  from  long  and  close  atten- 
tion, that  the  stomach  is  a  most  common  source  of  pulmonary 
disease."  Mr.  L.  Parker,  Op.  cit.  pp.  25-6. 
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larynx  and  trachea  in  chronic  disease,  which  may  descend. 
We  know  that  morbid  affections  very  easily  diffuse 
themselves  along  mucous  membranes. 

2d.  The  irritation  of  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagi 
nerves,  may  be  communicated  to  their  pulmonary  bran- 
ches, causing  irritative  cough,  which  may  lay  the  ground- 
work of  more  serious  lesions  of  the  lungs.a 

It  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  vagi 
nerves,  besides  their  branches,  which  terminate  directly 
in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  send  numerous  separate  twigs 
to  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  thorax,  to  the 
pulmonary  plexuses  there ;  and  in  the  abdomen,  to  the 
solar,  splenic  and  hepatic  flexuses,  &c.  &c. 

3d.  The  irritation  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  ab- 

*  This  may  happen,  according  to  the  law,  that  the  same  sensa- 
tion is  felt  in  a  sensitive  nerve,  at  whatever  point  of  it  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  applied,  and  that  irritation  of  its  root  causes  the 
same  sensation,  as  irritation  applied  to  any  part  of  its  course 
would.  The  irritation  then  of  the  vagus  in  its  gastric  branches, 
may  give  rise  to  abnormal  manifestations  in  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  nerve  ;  and  although  the  vagus  is  not  the  sole 
organic  nerve  of  the  lungs,  yet  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  lesion 
of  one  class  of  nerves  may,  by  impeding  the  function  of  other 
nerves,  induce  in  them  a  morbid  or  impaired  action,  which  ex- 
poses the  structure  supplied  by  them  to  derangement  of  function, 
action,  secretion,  or  to  disorganization.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
note,  or  even  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  enter  into  all  the 
minute  details  and  illustrations  of  these  important  mutual  in- 
fluences of  the  nerves.  It  is  necessary  for  the  author  to  assume 
some  principles,  and  to  presume  his  reader  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  physiological  laws  and  facts,  which  it  would  be  dis- 
proportionate circumstantially  to  state  and  prove.  In  a  future  work, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  laws  of  sane  and  morbid  action  of  the 
nerves,  I  shall  enter  specially  into  these  interesting  and  important 
relations. 
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dominal  viscera,  resulting  from  long  derangement,  may 
be  reflected  on  the  organic  branches  of  the  lungs :  or 
reflex  actions  (in  the  manner  lately  described),  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  caused  by  long  irritation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, may  reach  the  respiratory  organs  in  their  inti- 
mate constitution,  affecting  the  chemical  changes  and 
excretive  processes  going  on  in  them,  through  the  reflect- 
ed action  on  the  sympathetic. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  affections  of  mucous  mem- 
branes have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  excite  the  actions  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  acts  of  respiration  itself  are  to  be 
thus  accounted  for,  in  some  measure. 

4th.  Structural  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach,  may  (if 
persistent)  irritate  the  lungs,  by  impeding  their  play  ;  and 
organic  degeneration  of  the  liver,  by  rendering  that  or- 
gan inadequate  to  eliminate  duly  from  the  blood  certain 
of  its  effete  constituents,  may  impose  on  the  respiratory 
organs  a  too  great  vicarious  burden,  disposing  these  to 
derangement,  if  healthy;  and  aggravating  derangement 
and  irritation,  if  already  originated  in  them  by  other 
causes. 

5th.  Irritation  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerve  by  an  enlarged 
liver,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  it  takes  its  rise,  and,  in  the  manner  already  stated, 
be  reflected  on  the  origin  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves, 
emanating  from  the  same  place,  which  may  thus  be  the 
channel  of  secondary  morbid  manifestations,  both  in  the 
lungs  and  stomach.  Adhesions  of  the  liver  to  the  dia- 
phragm, by  irritating  the  phrenic  nerve,  may  cause  the 
same  results. 
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THEORY  of  the  SYMPATHETIC  AFFECTIONS  of  the 
CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS  and  ORGANS  of  special  SENSE,  in 
INDIGESTION. 

I  shall  consider  the  affections  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense  first,  since  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  already  referred  to,  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  Gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  has,  through  the 
medium  of  the  organic  nerves,  morbidly  excited  the 
cerebro- spinal  centres.  Those  parts  of  the  cerebrum 
from  which  the  ophthalmic  and  acoustic  nerves  take 
their  origins,  have  been  implicated.  Hence  amaurosis, 
muscae  volitantes,  tinnitus  aurium ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted 
as  one  among  other  proofs,  that  it  is  through  the  circuit 
of  the  cerebrum  that  abdominal  irritation  causes  the 
affections  now  specified,  that  these  affections  are  gen- 
erally preceded  by  pains  more  or  less  local,  yet  often 
also  general,  of  the  head ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
only  after  the  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  such 
pains,  that  the  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  manifest- 
ed. The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  depravations 
of  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  which  are  frequently 
observed  in  chronic  indigestion. 

Some  of  the  affections  above  noticed,  as  for  example, 
muscse  volitantes  and  tinnitus  aurium,  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  another  manner,  namely,  by  irregularity  or 
excess  in  force  or  quantity  of  the  sanguineous  circula- 
tion, in  the  superior  half  of  the  body.  A  stomach  dis- 
tended by  flatulence  or  too  ample  meals,  and  a  loaded 
colon  leaning  against  >the  aorta,  may  cause  an  undue 
quantity  of  blood  to  run  up  by  the  carotids  into  the 
brain.  The  minute  vessels,  arterial  and  venous,  of  the 
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interior  of  the  eye  and  ear,  may,  in  common  with  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  in  general,  be  thereby  unusually 
distended,  and  the  phenomena  of  vision  and  hearing  be 
affected  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  vessels  on  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  ;  by  the  dilatation  of  vessels  in 
the  transparent  parts  or  coats  of  the  eye  more  particu- 
larly. 

In  certain  cases  of  mixed  excitement  and  exhaustion 
of  the  organic  nerves,  as  from  manustupratio,  or  from 
addiction  to  opium,  or  from  abuse  of  cathartic  drugs,  more 
especially  in  forms  of  mercury,  we  observe  a  similar 
state  communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  so  that 
the  slightest  mental  or  bodily  shock  gives  rise  to  tremours 
or  convulsions.  The  same  morbid  sensibility  seems  to 
extend  to  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  or  rather,  to  affect 
the  origins  of  these  nerves.  I  have  had  remarkable  cases 
illustrative  of  this  law,  under  my  care. 

The  transitory  loss,  and  partial  failure  of  sight,  and  of 
hearing,  and  of  touch,  which  are  noticeable  sometimes  in 
debilitated  dyspeptics  of  the  female  sex,  and  beyond 
middle  life,  are  owing  to  temporary  retrocessions  of  the 
nervous  power  from  extreme  parts.  Analogous  to  such 
phenomena  is  the  flickering  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  effects  of  indigestion  on  the 
CEREBRO-SPINAL  CENTRES  themselves.  This  is  an  inex- 
pressibly important  part  of  the  subject.  A  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  mutual  relation  and  influence  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  of  the  spine  and  brain,  will  throw 
light  on  a  multitude  of  otherwise  obscure  and  mysterious 
symptoms,  and  enable  us  to  form  much  more  enlarged 
and  enlightened  views  of  dyspepsia,  and  its  treatment, 
than  we  could,  without  such  an  understanding,  do, 
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But  it  is  to  be  confessed,  that  almost  everything  here  is 
obscure. 

The  brain  and  spine  do  not,  in  general,  betray  much 
acuteness  of  sensation,  although  this  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case  ;  some  of  the  most  painful  diseases  being 
seated  in  those  parts.     But  I  believe  that  no  organs  are 
more  susceptible  of  sympathetic  derangements,  of  which 
pain  may  not  be  a  prominent  symptom,  than  the  brain 
and  spine.     This  is  a  priori  to  be  expected  from  the  re- 
lation which  they  bear,  directly  or  ultimately,  to  every 
organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  from  their  peculiar  func- 
tions.    When  there  is  pain  in  the  brain  or  spine,  we  may 
almost  certainly  infer  functional  derangement  or  impair- 
ment, in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  often  we  have  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  such  derangement  and  im- 
pairment when  pain  is  absent,  or,  if  present,  is  trivial  and 
obscure.     The  digestive  organs  being  the  most  extensive 
system  of  parts  destined  to  one  special  purpose,  and  be- 
ing intimately  concerned  in  some  of  the  primary  processes 
of  animal   life,   are  those  which  most  usually  and  ob- 
viously morbidly  influence  the  brain  and  spine. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  more  indirect  and  circuitous 
modes  in  which  digestive  derangements  may  affect  the 
brain  and  spine,  as  by  imperfect  chylification,  whereby 
a  defective  or  abnormal  assimilative  reinforcement  is 
poured  into  the  circulation ;  nor  through  the  disorders 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  which,  we  have  shewn,  indigestion 
sometimes  induces.  The  remaining  ways  in  which  the 
deranged  digestive  organs  can  morbidly  influence  the 
cerebro- spinal  centres  and  their  functions,  are  through 
the  medium  of  the  organic  nerves,  as  they  communicate 
with  the  spinal  and  cerebial  nerves,  and  through  that  of 
the  vagi. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  many  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms  of  indigestion  are  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  numerous  twigs  which  the 
sympathetic  sends  up  into  the  brain  on  the  coats  of  the 
carotids,  and  which  ramify  in  the  utmost  minuteness. 

All  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  are  mutually  reflec- 
tive. The  reflective  power  of  a  part  is  either  normal,  or 
it  is  excessive,  irritable,  and  irregular ;  or  it  is  defective  or 
null.  When  normal,  it  at  once  consumes  and  supplies  its 
due  proportion  of  vital  power,  and  contributes,  by  its  own 
integrity  and  harmony,  to  support  those  of  the  system. 
When  irritable  and  irregular,  it  must  both  make  fitful 
and  disproportionate  calls  on  the  vital  power,  as  generat- 
ed in  the  central  organs,  causing  a  consequent  variabi- 
lity in  the  usual  constant  flux  thence  of  vital  supply  to 
other  organs  ;  itself  must  also  reflect  inconstant  currents 
of  its  own  appropriate  stimulus  and  support  to  the  har- 
monized action  of  the  system.  Lastly,  an  organ  whose 
vital  reflective  power  is  greatly  quenched  by  disease,  or 
is  null,  is,  especially  if  belonging  to  the  organic  viscera,  a 
tomb,  a  bottomless  drain,  in  which  the  conservative  vital 
power  of  the  system  is  being  constantly  expended  and 
lost,  from  which  loss,  debility  ensues  sooner  or  later,  in 
all  the  other  organs  and  actions. 

What  irritability,  at  least  tonic  irritability,  that  is, 
with  the  power  of  parts  unimpaired,  consists  in,  except 
in  the  above  inconstant  emanation  and  reception  of  the 
mutual  reflective  power,  of  an  organ,  or  of  organs,  I  can- 
not conjecture.  Pain  is  probably  a  mere  prolongation  of 
the  same  states,  perhaps  with  some  modifications.  Pain, 
among  its  other  uses,  being  probably  a  natural  provision 
to  warn  us  that  the  vital  power  is  either  overborne,  or 
about  to  be  overborne,  by  the  presence  of  some  excessive 
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or  inappropriate  stimulus  or  disorganizing  agency,  evinces 
perhaps  rather  failure  than  excitation  of  the  vital  power. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  by  the  production  either  of  a 
state  of  irritability  or  exhaustion,  that  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  causes  the  numerous  symptoms  ma- 
nifested in  the  brain  and  spine,  or  secondarily  springing 
thence,  as  chorea,  paralysis,  the  convulsions  of  children 
from  stomachic  and  intestinal  irritation,  &c.     It  is  not 
an  unlikely  supposition  that  the  irregular  or  impaired 
action  of  any  organ  or  organs  causes  great  conservative 
or  reparative  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  central  vital  parts ; 
if  so,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  must,  through 
the  sympathetic,  which  is  replenished  from  the  brain  and 
spine,  exhaust  the  en  erg}7  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  dimness  of  vision,  the 
headaches,   the   occasional   spasms,    &c.  of  permanent 
dyspeptics,  are  more  owing  to  pure  vital  exhaustion  of 
the  brain  and  spine,  than  to  proper  irritation.     Some  of 
the  most  intolerable  forms  of  pain  are  plainly  referrible  to 
nervous  depression ;  as,  for  example,  the  indescribably 
harassing  and  unbearable  uneasiness  felt  in  the  loins,  in 
fever. 

The  points  along  which  the  sympathetics,  irritated  or 
exhausted  by  deranged  digestive  organs,  may  operate  on 
the  spine,  are  very  numerous  and  extended,  reaching 
from  the  anus  to  the  esophagus  ;  from  the  extremity  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  opposite  to  the  upper 
of  which  the  splanchnic  nerve  is  given  off.  The  recol~ 
lection  of  this  fact  will  account  for  the  muscular  debility, 
and  the  anomalous  pains  in  the  limbs  of  persons  whose 
stomachs  and  intestines  are  deranged,  and  also  for  those 
plegise,  now  of  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  now  of  both, 
which  I  have  seen  frequently  resulting  from  neglected 
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and  constipated  bowels  ;  from  costiveness  allowed  to  run 
on  for  days,  then  violently  relieved  by  excessive  and 
acrid  purgatives,  and  which  paralyses  a  due  regulation  of 
the  bowels  entirely  removed. 

The  irritations  and  spasms  of  the  anus  and  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  affections  of  the  seminal  organs,  some- 
times manifested  in  deficient,  sometimes  in  excessive 
secretion,  prompting,  in  the  latter  case,  nocturnal  emis- 
sions, are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  these 
parts  are  supplied,  the  first  and  last  by  organic,  the 
second,  both  by  organic  and  spinal  nerves,  and  are,  there- 
fore, obnoxious  to  sympathetic  derangement  with  the 
intestinal  viscera,  both  from  the  reflex  actions  of  the 
sympathetic  itself,  within  itself,  and  from  those  which  it 
gives  and  receives  through  the  medium  of  the  spine. 

Such  a  tract  of  the  spine  as  that  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  long  portion  of  the  sympathetic  which  supplies 
the  digestive  organs,  cannot  be  irritated  and  exhausted 
without  both  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  body, 
which  the  spinal  chord  connects,  without  the  brain, — 
without  all  parts,  in  short,  manifesting  sensation,  whether 
special  or  general,  and  motion, — being  morbidly  impli- 
cated. The  power  and  aptitude  of  one  part  of  the 
spinal  chord,  as,  for  example  the  lower,  to  communicate 
its  morbid  state  to  the  higher  parts,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiments ;  nor  shall  we  wonder,  in  the  least, 
at  this  phenomenon,  when  we  recollect  that  the  spinal 
chord  is,  in  great  part,  perhaps  entirely,  but  a  prolongation 
of  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  brain, — that  the  spinal 
chord  and  vertebral  is  but  an  arrangement  of  convenience, 
whereby  the  brain  is  carried  out,  as  it  were,  in  parallel 
relation  to  the  chain  of  organs  which  it  is  destined  to 
supply.  The  same  prospective  regard  for  convenience 
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which  led  to  the  packing  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  has 
led  to  the  prolongation  of  the  hrain  in  the  spinal  chord. 
Without  a  total  change  of  the  human  form,  the  organs 
could  not  be  arranged  round  the  brain ;  and  therefore 
the  brain,  or  nervous  system,  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
organs.     Andral  attributes  the  drowsiness  which  many 
dyspeptics  feel  after  meals  to  a  slight  degree  of  congestion, 
which  he  thinks  the  digestive  process  peculiarly  favours 
in  such  invalids.    And  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  from  quot- 
ing this  opinion  of  the  French  physician,  seems  to  sanc- 
tion it.     The  stomach  can  produce  cerebral  congestion 
in  110  way  but  through  the  medium  of  cardiac  derange- 
ment, and  its  own  overloaded  and  flatulent  state,  com- 
pressing the  aorta,  and  forcing  part  of  the  aortic  current 
to  take  the  carotid  course.     But  my  impression  is,  that 
the  drowsiness,  so  instanced  by  Andral,   is  much  more 
probably,  owing  to  the    temporary  transference  of  the 
brain's  vital  or  nervous  power  from  that  organ  to  the 
stomach,   in   order    to    superintend   the  digestive  pro- 
cess.    From  the  same  cause,  the  surface  sinks  some- 
what   in    temperature,    until    that    act    is    completed, 
the   various   other    phenomena    indicate    the    flux    of 
the  vital  power  from  the  extremities  to  the  central  parts. 
The  confusion,  want  of  vividness  and  force,  of  a  dyspep- 
tic's ideas  after  meals,  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for, 
in  part,  on  the  same  principle.     Parker   on  Stomach, 
pp.  255-6.a 

There  are  still  other  organs  and  processes,  besides  those 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  which  digestive  de- 


»  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  Dr. 
Billing  takes  the  same  view  of  the  cause  of  drowsiness  during 
digestion.  See  Principles  of  Medicine,  page  73,  3d  edition. 
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rangements  affect.  Thus  the  SKIN,  an  important  excre- 
tory organ,  and  a  vast  surface,  may  be  disabled  more  or 
less  in  its  function,  by  error  of  the  digestive  viscera. 

As  it  is  not  only  a  curious  and  interesting  point  of 
inquiry,  but  were  also  an  important  piece  of  practical 
knowledge,  to  ascertain  how  the  cutaneous  exhalent 
function  is  disturbed  by  digestive  disease,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  be  able  to  assign  a  more  particular  rationale 
of  the  effect,  than  the  mere  general  and  vague  one  of 
universal  debility  of  the  nervous  system.  Two  ways, 
then,  may  be  specified  in^  which  morbid  action  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  irritation  of 
the  digestive  organs,  may  produce  either  what  Dr.  Todd 
calls  constipation  of  the  skin,  or  else  a  state  the  opposite 
of  this. 

Nutrition  and  excretion  are  organic  processes,  and  both 
go  on  in  the  cutaneous  membrane  and  on  the  cutaneous 
surface.  From  all  analogy,  and,  indeed,  from  observa- 
tion, we  conclude  that  these  processes  are  carried  on  by 
nervous  fibres  distinct  from  the  sensitive  and  motor  ones 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  namely,  by  thu  organic 
fibres.  Now,  some  of  the  best  physiologists  have,  in 
various  parts,  remarked  organic  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
joining  themselves  to  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  then 
accompanying  these  to  peripheral  distribution.  Part  of 
the  office  of  such  peripherally  travelling  organic  fibres 
doubtless  is,  to  regulate  the  processes  of  the  nutrition, 
absorption,  excretion  of  the  cutaneous  membrane.  If, 
then,  that  large  tract  of  the  sympathetic  which  is  in  im- 
mediate relation  with  the  digestive  organs,  be  irritated  or 
exhausted  by  disorder  of  these  organs,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  function  of  all  its  branches,  even  the  pe- 
ripheral ones,  should,  more  or  less,  suffer.  Hence,  then, 
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we  may  explain,  in  this  way,  the  sympathies  of  the  cu- 
taneous and  mucous  membranes. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  the  mutual 
sympathies  of  these  organs  may  be  accounted  for,  inde- 
pendent of  nervous  connection.  I  mean  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood.  Both  surfaces  eliminate  from  the 
blood.  The  activity  or  torpor  of  one  surface  must, 
therefore,  inevitably  influence  the  other.  If  the  abdomi- 
nal mucous  membrane,  including  the  biliary  surface,  be 
constipated,  either  the  skin,  lungs,  or  kidneys,  must  act  vi- 
cariously, or  else  some  form  of  dropsy,  or  some  disease 
more  serious  still,  arising  from  retention  in  the  blood,  of 
matter  that  should  be  eliminated,  must  ensue.  The 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  also  evident. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  digestive  organs 
may  influence  the  cutaneous  membrane,  namely,  by  the 
reflex  actions  of  the  cerebro- spinal  centres.  Our  infor- 
mation, however,  regarding  this  last  connection  is  very 
obscure  and  imperfect.  Probably  the  great  sensibility  of 
dyspeptics  to  temperatures  is  owing,  in  part  at  least,  either 
to  a  morbid  irritability  or  to  a  debility  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  The  heats  which  they  complain  of  are  sometimes 
caused,  not  by  the  slightest  rise  of  temperature  of  their 
skins,  but  simply  because  it  is  devoid  of  its  natural  per- 
spireableness,  whereby  the  sensation  of  coolness  is  pro- 
duced ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensation  of  dullness 
is  often  merely  owing  to  the  debilitated  sensitive  nerves 
becoming  morbidly  sensible  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  sweat  of  the  skin, — a  provision  pro- 
vided by  nature  herself  for  preserving  equability  of  tem- 
perature, and  whose  operation,  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  never  occasions  shiver- 
ing or  any  inconvenience. 
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Thus  I  have  reviewed  the  principal  sympathetic  affec- 
tions which  indigestion  causes  in  remote  parts ;  and  the 
remainder  of  my  task,  which  consists  in  shewing  how  the 
DERANGEMENTS  of  REMOTE  PARTS  PRODUCE  SYMPATHETIC 
DYSPEPSIA,  is  comparatively  easy.  We  have  only  to  trace 
morbid  action  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which 
we  have  just  now  been  viewing  it.  1  shall  here  be  brief 
and  summary. 

Retracing  my  course  then :  As  regards  the  CUTANEOUS 
SURFACE,  it  may  be  observed  that  paralysis,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  the  function  of  the  skin,  either  by  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  bloocl  through  the  interruption  of 
an  important  eliminatory  outlet,  whereby  the  gastric, 
hepatic,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions,  in  common 
with  every  other  deduced  from  the  blood,  must  suffer, 
may  in  a  general,  remote  and  circuitous  way,  affect  the 
digestive  process.  The  same  cause  may  somewhat  more 
particularly  affect  the  digestive  organs,  by  causing  the 
excreting  duty  of  the  inert  skin  to  be  vicariously 
transferred  to  them ;  and  the  liver  is  the  abdominal 
organ  which,  in  this  case,  most  suffers.  Irritation 
or  constipation  of  the  skin  may  also  affect  the  di- 
gestive organs,  through  the  sympathetic's  organic  peri- 
pheral branches,  or  through  reflex  actions  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  centres.  The  inflammations  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
follow  large  scalds  or  burns  of  the  skin,  are  referrible  both 
to  the  stoppage  of  cutaneous  exhalation  from  an  extensive 
disorganized  surface,  and  also  to  nervous  irritation,  as 
propagated  through  the  two  channels  above  noticed,  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  body.  And  the  occa- 
sional unhappy  retrocession  of  morbid  action  in  eruptive 
fevers,  is  not  always  chargeable  on  any  rash  exposure  to 
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cold  repelling  the  disease  from  the  skin  on  an  inward 
organ,  as  the  nurse,  in  her  wisdom,  will  ever  tell  you, 
but  simply  to  the  exantheme  so  profoundly  and  exten- 
sively affecting  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  gradually  to  in- 
terrupt the  perspiratory  function,  and  thus  force  some 
excited  and  already  irritated  and  enfeebled  internal  or- 
gan to  take  a  dangerous  vicarious  duty. 

A  young  lady,  under  her  courses,  expecting  in  the 
evening  a  visit  from  her  lover,  plunged  her  feet,  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  day,  into  cold  water.  Fatal  inflamma- 
tion was  induced  in  a  stomach  already  irritable.  And 
she  entered,  in  a  dying  state,  a  public  hospital  in  Vien- 
na.— An  instance  of  woman's  love,  and  woman's  rash- 


Cold,  applied  extensively  to  the  cutaneous  surface, 
either  favours  the  escape  of  electricity  from  the  body,  or 
at  least  hinders  it  from  being  duly  developed.  It  also 
withdraws  animal  heat.  In  both  these  ways  it  depress- 
es the  vital  power,  or,  at  least,  produces  a  diminished 
power  or  manifestation  of  agencies,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  intimately  connected  with,  and 
dependent  on  the  vital  power  ;  and  in  that  depression,  or 
in  that  latency  of  the  vital  power,  the  digestive  organs, 
in  common  with  others,  participate  and  suffer. 

Filthy  states  of  the  cutaneous  organ  may,  on  the  prin- 
ciples now  adverted  to,  induce  digestive  derangements. 

By  the  above  facts,  we  are  enabled  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  opposing  statements  of  dyspeptics  ;  some  al- 
leging that  cold  improves  their  digestive  powers ;  others 
that  heat  does  so.  In  some  cases  of  gastric  irritation, 
heat,  acting  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  operates  as  a  great 
general  derivant  or  blister.  In  cases  where  the  stomach 
is  cold  and  torpid,  external  cold  forcing  the  blood  to  the 
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internal  parts,  and  augmenting  the  activity  of  the  circu- 
lation, brings  to  the  stomach  advantage  from  the  general 
healthy  excitement  and  constitutional  activity.  Where 
there  is  vascular  determination,  volume  and  activity,  not 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  there  secretion  and  mus- 
cular action  are  improved. 

The  LUNGS  may  influence  the  digestive  surfaces,  hy 
irritation  existing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  for- 
mer, being  propagated  down  the  oesophagus  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  latter.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  remarkable  for  its  aptitude  to  be  the  channel  of  morbid 
action.  I  believe  that  slignter  degrees  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion, shades  of  sub-inflammation,  are  often  thus  trans- 
mitted from  the  thoracic  to  the  abdominal  mucous  sur- 
faces. Again,  the  vagi,  irritated  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
higher  branches  of  the  nerve  are  given  off,  may  suffer 
functional  derangement  in  their  gastric  divisions.  Or 
the  sympathetic,  or  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  may,  in  the 
manner  already  repeatedly  referred  to,  become  the 
routes  of  sympathetic  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
being  called  into  existence  by  pulmonary  error.  For 
»  1  beg  it  once  for  all  to  be  observed  and  kept  in  mind, 
that,  in  order  to  account  for  disease  of  the  stomach  from 
that  of  the  lungs,  through  the  media  of  the  sympathetic 
and  vagi  nerves,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  that  the 
branches  of  these  nerves  really  anastomose,  but,  as  some 
physiologists  suppose,  (although  they  cannot  demonstrate 
it),  only  unite  for  distribution.  It  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  reflex  morbid  phenomena  of  the  two  organs,  to 
suppose  that  the  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  vagi, 
for  example,  in  the  lungs,  unfitting  those  organs  for  the 
due  reception  of  the  sympathetic's  function,  may,  through 
the  irritation  of  the  sympathetic's  function  in  the  lungs, 
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cause  functional  aberration  of  the  same  nerve  in  the  sto- 
mach. For  I  maintain  that  the  interruption  of  a  nerve's 
function  is  a  lesion  as  well  as  the  physical  irritation  of  it. 

There  is  another  source,  which,  though  operating  ex- 
tensively, ought  not  the  less  to  be  noticed,  as  liable  to 
produce  stomachic  derangement,  because  it  may  produce 
simultaneous  derangement  in  many  other  organs.  I  re- 
fer to  pulmonary  congestion,  it  matters  not  from  what 
cause.  This  must  have  a  tendency  to  favour  that  abdo- 
minal plethora  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  which,  though  usually  reckoned  among  mere 
functional  derangements,  because  not  properly  structu- 
ral, yet,  when  persistent,  has  all  the  evil  properties  and 
characteristics  of  an  organic  disease. 

Next,  as  regards  the  HEART,  "  it  is  difficult,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  to  account  for  the  production,  of  dyspepsia  by 
disease  of  the  heart,  except  on  the  physiological  principle 
of  sympathy."  Throughout  this  work  I  have  endea- 
voured, while  not  discarding  the  word  "  sympathy,"  to 
shew,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  routes  and  manners  by 
which  sympathy  extends.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  in- 
dicate certain  modes  by  which  cardiac  may  induce 
gastric  disease.  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  in  his  work  on 
the  "  Stomach  in  its  Morbid  States,"  has  pointed  out  one 
way.  "  On  examining,"  writes  that  gentleman,  "  into 
the  state  of  a  patient  labouring  under  what  he  him- 
self considered  mere  prolonged  and  obstinate  indigestion, 
I  discovered  he  had  extensive  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  that  his  stomach  disease  resulted  from  an 
unusual  quantity  of  blopd  retained  in  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  its  veins,  from  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
its  free  return  to  the  heart,  caused  by  disease  existing  in 
that  viscus/'  Now,  the  cause  here  indicated  by  Mr* 
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Parker,  probably  extended  its  influence  further  than  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  alone.  The  liver,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  a»d  intestines,  pro- 
bably were  all  kept  in  a  condition  of  vascular  plethora 
similar  to  that  of  the  stomach.  Here,  then,  is  a  most 
distinct  and  satisfactory  exemplification  of  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  disease  of  the  heart  may  beget  disease  of 
the  stomach,  and  digestive  organs  in  general. 

I  may  add,  that  as  all  kinds  of  anxiety,  corporeal  and 
mental,  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the  production  of 
dyspepsia,  and  as  few  affections,  more  than  those  of  the 
heart,  give  rise  to  both  bodily  and  mental  malaise,  in  this 
way  among  others,  we  may  account  for  the  sequence  of 
gastric  on  cardiac  disease. 

The  abnormal  constitution  of  the  blood,  also,  which 
results  from  heart  disease,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Besides  these  causes,  those  others  already  insisted  on, 
and  which  so  generally  and  widely  apply,  to  wit,  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  one  part  of  the  sympathetic 
extending  to  another,  and  reflex  actions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  centres,  of  whose  influence  the  heart  and  stomach, 
although  not  immediately  dependent  on  them,  are  yet 
not  independent,  and  by  whose  generally  presiding  vital 
sovereignty,  these  two  organs  are  ultimately  allied,  are 
ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Next,  as  regards  dyspepsia  sympathetically  produced 
by,  and  symptomatically  significant  of,  derangement  of  the 
CEREBRO-SPINAL  CENTRES,  let  me  express  myself  through 
Miiller.  "  When  these  central  organs  (i.  e.  the  brain  and 
spine)  "  of  the  nervous  system  are  exhausted  by  want 
of  rest  and  sleep,  or  by  the  impression  of  acute  diseases, 
the  dependence  of  the  organic  viscera  on  them,  which  is 
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not  observable  when  the  supply  of  nervous  influence  to 
the  sympathetic  is  arrested  only  for  a  short  time,  be- 
comes as  evident  as  in  parts  supplied  by  cerebro-spinal 
nerves."  Therefore,  intense  or  prolonged  mental  exer- 
tion, exhausting  the  brain,  extensive  and  severe  affections 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  draining  the  central  nervous  or- 
gans through  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  causing,  from 
them,  and  through  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  reflex  actions 
of  irritability  on  the  sympathetic,  and  through  the  sympa- 
thetic on  the  digestive  organs;  or  else  diverting  from 
the  organic  nerves,  the  conservative  and  reparative  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  centres  and  sources,  may,  in  this 
way,  and  from  this  quarter,  give  rise  to  dyspepsia,  as  a 
symptom  and  as  an  effect  of  disease  elsewhere  existing. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  and 
its  prolongations  or  dependencies,  that  MIND  and  its 
operations  influence  the  digestive  organs. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  difficult  of  explanation  how 
this  can  occur ;  since,  being  legitimately  warranted  to 
conclude  that  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord 
having  such  different  functions  as  we  must  suppose 
these  to  have,  must  be  distinct,  the  part  from  which 
the  vagi  nerves  and  the  primitive  fibres  of  the  spinal 
and  organic  nerves  emanate,  cannot  be  the  same  with 
that  which  subserves  the  operation  or  manifestation  of 
mind.  This  difficulty  may  be  in  some  measure  solved, 
by  keeping  in  recollection  that  an  irritation,  which, 
whether  by  reflex  actions  or  otherwise,  is  applied  to  the 
origin  of  one  class  or  district  of  nerves,  seems  to  be  ca- 
pable, by  mere  continuous  diffusion,  of  affecting  the  con- 
tiguous origins  of  other  nerves.  Applying  this  law,  of 
whose  existence  there  is  strong  proof,  to  the  case  in 
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question,  we  may  suppose  that  the  states  of  that  part  of 
the  brain  which  subserves  mind,  may  diffuse  itself  to  the 
contiguous  portion  or  substance  of  the  brain ;  and  thus 
may  we  explain  the  very  varied  effects  of  high  mental 
excitement,  as  the  flow  of  tears,  the  affection  of  the  fascial 
muscles  which  accompany  weeping  ;  the  pallor  of  cheek  ; 
the  sudden  vomiting  which  mental  emotion,  as  dis- 
gust, sometimes  causes  ;  the  discharge  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder,  which  anxiety,  (as  of  sailors  and  soldiers  just 
before  battle,)  often  gives  rise  to,  and  more  strikingly 
still,  the  affections  of  the  motor  nerves :  as  evinced  in  the 
convulsions  which  sometimes  ensue  on  abruptly  an- 
nounced dismal  intelligence. 

One  closing  observation,  and  it  is  importantly  practi- 
cal as  regards  the  treatment,  remains  to  be  made.  De- 
rangement of  stomach,  although  co-existent  with  hepatic 
disorder,  with  abdominal  plethora,  with  pulmonary  ail- 
ment, with  muscular  debility,  with  affections  of  the  head, 
as  headache,  &c. ;  may  neither  be  the  cause  nor  the 
consequence  of  these  simultaneous  complaints.  One 
common  cause  may  have  given  coetaneous  birth  to  the 
stomachic,  hepatic,  pulmonic,  cerebral  derangement ;  and 
the  cure  of  all  is  to  be  sought  by  removal  of  that  com- 
mon cause.  Thus  sedentary  habits,  undue  confinement, 
whether  owing  to  indolence  or  necessity,  deprivation  of 
free  and  pure  air  and  of  exercise,  are  examples  of  causes 
which  may  produce,  part  passu,  all  the  ills  which  I  have 
above  enumerated.  In  such  a  case,  any  treatment  direct- 
ed to  the  stomach  exclusively,  with  the  hope  of  removing, 
not  its  error  only,  but  also  the  other  ailments  supposed 
to  be  secondarily  induced  by  the  stomach's  derangement, 
must  evidently  be  futile ;  unless,  in  that  treatment,  be 
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included  the  removal  of  the  common  cause  which  occa- 
sioned the  stomachic  affection  as  well  as  the  other  dis- 
orders. Before  instituting  treatment,  we  are,  therefore, 
ever  to  consider,  whether  the  stomachic  disorder  be  really . 
the  cause  of  other  coexistent  derangements,  or  whether 
itself  be  merely  an  effect,  in  common  with  them,  of 
some  general  unfavourable  agency  to  which  the  patient 
is  exposed.  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  See 
No.  13,  Art.  5. 
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Contents. — Indigestion,  in  its  chronic  forms,  never  spontaneously 
cures — Cornaro's  case  ;  Remarks  on  it — Cautions — Case — Plan 
of  the  Fourth  Part — Treatment  of  muscular  and  nervous  de- 
bility—  Case — Treatment  of  distention,  flatulence,  &c. — Danger 
from  great  flatulent  distention,  illustrated  by  a  case — Treatment 
of  hyperaemic  states  of  the  stomach — Treatment  of  impaired, 
not  altered,  secretions  of  the  stomach — Treatment  of  impaired 
absorption  of  the  stomach — Treatment  of  vitiated  gastro-enteric 
secretions — Mercury  necessary  in  this  form  of  lesion — Dr. 
Abercrombie's  aversion  to  the  use  of  mercury — Case — Treat- 
ment of  gastro-enteric  derangement  when  complicated  with  bili- 
ary disorder — Case — Treatment  of  the  pancreatic  complication 
— Case  of  M.  Andral — Splenic  disease — Treatment  of  the 
bowels — Treatment  of  the  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs 
which  are  complicated  with  affections  of  remote  parts  and 
organs — Several  preliminary  observations,  with  cases — Treat- 
ment of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  cardiac  com- 
plication—Cases— Treatment  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, with  pulmonary  complication — A  cough  purely  sympa- 
thetic may  destroy — Case — Other  cases  illustrative  of  other 
points — Grand  object  of  treatment  in  this  form — Treatment  of 
disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  induced  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  digestion — Treatment  of  the  cutaneous 
derangements  caused  by  those  of  the  digestive  organs — Reflex 
or  symptomatic  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  or  those 
caused  by  affections  of  remote  parts  and  organs ;  as,  ]  stly. 
Digestive  derangements  symptomatic  of  cutaneous  affections  ; 
2dly.  Digestive  derangements  symptomatic  of  affections  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres — Mamistupratio  ;  ks  effects  on  the  or- 
P 
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gans  of  digestion  ;  3dly.  Digestive  derangement  symptomatic* 
of  pulmonary  disease  ;  4tbly.  Digestive  derangements  sympto- 
matic of  cardiac  disease — Concluding  remarks— General  ra- 
tionale of  the  foregoing  modes  of  treatment.  1.  Small  doses 
of  medicines  often  alone  admissible  in  the  chronic  forms  of  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs.  2.  Average  length  of 
time  required  for  the  cure  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs.  3.  The  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining to  patients  the  advantage  of  dietetic  restrictions.  4. 
Treatment  of  the  chronic  forms  of  derangements  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  must  seldom  or  never  be  severe ;  some  directions 
on  this  matter.  5.  The  propriety  of  never  omitting  the  con- 
firmative part  of  treatment.  6.  "What  is  the  precise  modus 
operandi  of  leechings  on  the  ensifbrm  cartilage,  in  gastric  vas- 
cular irritation  ?  7.  Herbaceous  aliment ;  its  advantages  in 
certain  cases.  8.  Propriety  of  selection  in  medicines  to  be 
protractedly  used.  9.  Self-treatment ;  cautions  against  it,  and 
risks  attending  it — Formulae,  with  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances that  render  their  employment  appropriate.. 

So  numerous  are  the  origins  or  causes,  so  various  the 
symptoms,  so  complex  the  nature,  so  multiform  the  TREAT- 
MENT of  dyspepsia,  that  the  man  who  proposes  discours- 
ing of  them,  appalled,  as  it  were,  by  the  extent  of  the 
undertaking,  is  in  danger  of  handling  the  subject  too 
superficially  and  meagrely,  just  because  he  dreads  the 
tedium  that  might  accrue  to  the  reader,  the  labour  that 
would  devolve  on  himself,  and  the  size  to  which  his 
volume  would  swell,  did  he  treat  the  subject  in  its  due, 
yet  no  more  than  its  due  fulness.  I  am  sensible  at  this 
moment,  as  I  continually  was  while  writing  this  brief 
and  condensed  work,  that  many  things  are  omitted  in 
all  its  departments  which  were  well  worthy  of  attention; 
that  views  are  hinted,  which  might  have  been  with  ad- 
vantage pursued  and  developed ;  and  that  references  to  a 
multitude  of  important  authors  have  not  been  indicated, 
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that  quotations  have  not  been  made  from  these,  which 
might  have  been  usefully  done,  had  my  own,  and  the 
reader  s  time,  been  less  consulted  than  they  have  been  by 
me.  I  am  not  conscious,  however,  of  having  omitted 
any  thing  essential  in  the  preceding  parts.  Yet  my  de- 
sign throughout  has  been  rather  to  give  a  methodized 
and  epitomized  view  of  principles,  than  to  indulge  in. 
full  discussions  and  free  speculations,  however  alluring 
and  even  useful. 

The  French  and  German  physicians  are  to  be  admired 
for  the  general  views  which  they  take  ;  for  the  science 
with  which  they  approach  and  pursue  subjects  of  in- 
quiry; for  the  obedience  which  they  evince  in  their  re- 
searches to  philosophic  rules  and  great  principles.  In 
these  respects  they  are,  as  a  body,  decidedly  superior  to 
British  inquirers.  But,  perhaps,  their  superiority,  un- 
less in  the  statement  of  general  principles,  is  less  evinced 
on  the  subject  of  indigestion,  at  least  as  that  disease  ap- 
pears in  this  island,  than  on  any  other.  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  single  foreign  work  which,  in  subtlety,  accuracy, 
mastery  of  the  subject,  and  even  philosophy,  and  above 
all,  in  practical  truth,  can  compare  with  Dr.  W.  Philip's 
work.  Consequently,  believing  as  I  do,  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pure  indigestion,  such  as  it  appears  among  us 
Britains,  native  are  superior  to  continental  physicians, 
in  practical  views,  and  in  treatment,  I  have  principally 
adverted  to  the  former  in  this  treatise. 

In  page  77  of  his  work,  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  Dr.  Abercrombie  remarks,  that  "  in  the  me- 
dical  treatment  of  dyspeptic  complaints,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  advance  any  thing  new."  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  are  warranted  to  infer  that  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  is  not  what  it  might,  on  a  superficial 
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regard,  appear  ;  since,  in  the  game  page,  he  observes,  in 
relation  to  diet,  that  tl  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  opens  an  important  field  of  observation  to 
him,  who,  renouncing  a  mere  empirical  treatment  of 
dyspeptic  complaints,  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  im- 
portant varieties  in  the  nature  and  source  of  the  disease." 
Now,  surely  a  greater  scope  for  improvement  lies  in  the 
medicinal  than  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  dyspeptic 
disease ;  nor  are  the  limits  and  capabilities  of  the  former 
so  far  cultivated  or  ascertained  as  those  of  the  latter. 
Dr.  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  observes,  that  "  as  many  of 
the  more  protracted  cases  of  indigestion  have  seldom 
been  accurately  distinguished,  their  treatment  must  be 
regarded  as  in  their  infancy."  My  belief  in  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  in  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  im- 
mortal author  of  the  Novum  Organum,  would  alone 
justify  me  in  now  venturing  before  the  public. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  observers,  that 
dyspepsia  never  spontaneously  cures.  The  affirmation 
is  somewhat  vague.  What  degree  of  digestive  derange- 
ment constitutes  dyspepsia  ?  "What  do  we  understand 
by  the  term  spontaneous,  in  this  case  ?  Do  we  apply  it 
to  treatment  that  excludes  medical  means  merely?  or 
to  that  treatment  which,  while  it  excludes  medical 
means,  includes  a  regulation  of  diet?  Cornaro's  treat- 
ment, indeed,  of  his  own  case,  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  this  last  sort.  Assailed  between  his  thirty- 
fifth  and  fortieth  years  by  (to  use  his  own  words) 
"  pains  in  the  stomach,  cholic,  and  gout,  attended  by, 
what  was  still  worse,  an  almost  continual  slow  fever,  a 
stomach  generally  out  of  order,  and  a  perpetual  thirst," 
he  entered,  not  gradually,  but  abruptly,  on  a  course  of 
astonishing  temperance,  reducing  his  usually  large  ali- 
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ment  to  one  consisting  of  twelve  ounces  of  solid,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  liquid  food,  daily.  His  solid  aliment 
was  composed,  as  he  tells  us,  of  "  bread,  panado,  with  an 
egg,  or  such  other  spoon-meat.  Of  flesh  meat,  I  eat  veal, 
kid,  mutton,  poultry  of  every  sort,  partridges,  thrushes," 
and  he  also  ate  fish.  His  liquid  diet  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded a  considerable  proportion  of  Tuscan  wine,  al- 
though he  mentions  not  how  much.  In  a  few  days  he 
began  to  perceive  the  good  effects  of  his  system.  In  a 
year  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  health.  He  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  any  medicaments.  He  died 
sitting  in  his  chair,  at  upwards  of  an  hundred,  in  a  man- 
ner which  quite  realized  the  much  desired  evdavaffia  of 
Grecian  sages;  his  breath  exhaling  from  his  body  as 
gently  as,  at  the  first  cold  of  autumn,a  the  leaf,  detach- 
ing itself  from  the  tree,  rustles  down  in  the  forest's 
stillness. 

But  Cornaro's  case  is,  in  several  respects,  an  uncom- 
mon one.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  change  which 
he  adopted  was  not  from  a  mixed  to  an  herbaceous  or  even 
farinaceous  diet,  (for  he  still  retained  animal  food),  and 
that  he  did  not  dismiss  vinous  stimulants. b  His  consti- 
tution must,  moreover,  have  been  peculiarly  happy. 
"We  must  also  remember  the  singularly  fine  clime  of  his 
birth  and  sojourn,  which  allows  of  constant  exercise. 

'  Quam  multa  in  sylvis,  autumn!  frigore  primo, 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia  ! 

JEw&inos,  Lib.  vi.  1.  309. 

b  Of  late,  several  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  persons 
having  abruptly  and  totally  disused  animal  food,  and  without  bad 
effects ;  but  the  constitution  of  every  one  of  these  persons  was 
originally  sound,  and  they  were,  at  all  times,  spare  users  of  flesh 
food. 
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Few  persons  labouring  under  the  complicated  ailments 
which  he  specifies,  but  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  medicine ;  the  sudden  and  total  abandonment  of 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  without  risk ;  or  in  whose 
cases  a  cure  could  have  been  effected  without  medical 
interposition.  Few  constitutions,  moreover,  would  have 
been  capable  of  sustaining  so  complete  and  so  abrupt  a 
dietetic  change,  although  abstractly  to  the  better ;  and 
Cornaro's  example,  on  this  point,  can  never  be  too  cau- 
tiously proposed  for  imitation,  whether  by  physicians  or 
patients.  Multitudes  of  persons  who,  having  led  the  free 
lives  which  Cornaro  seems  to  have  done,  should  enter 
instantly  on  the  abstemious  course  which  he  at  once  so 
rashly  and  so  fortunately  hazarded,  would  only  have 
their  complaints  aggravated,  if  they  did  not  actually  fall 
into  dangerous  distempers,  or  sink  utterly  under  it. 

The  plan  which  I  shall  pursue,  in  illustrating  the  TREAT- 
MENT of  indigestion,  is  suggested  by  that  which  I  fol- 
lowed in  detailing  its  symptoms,  and  stating  its  nature. 
The  management  of  the  more  simple  lesions,  those  mani- 
festing themselves  more  immediately  along  the  intestinal 
tube,  will  first  be  adverted  to.  .  From  these  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  required  by 
the  more  complicated  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease, 
those  namely,  that,  along  with  signs  of  derangement  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  are,  in  addition,  distinguished  by 
symptoms  in  remote  parts. 

I  would  commence  the  following  details  of  treatment, 
by  one  general  remark,  that  although,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  I  have  spoken  of  the  several  lesions  of  vascu- 
lar tumidity,  morbid  sensibility,  and  vitiated  secretion, 
as  existing  separately  and  uncomplicated  the  one  with 
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the  other,  yet,  in  thus  representing  the  matter,  I  only 
mean  to  convey  that,  in  different  cases,  now  the  one 
lesion  and  now  the  other  predominates',  for  it  seldom 
indeed  happens  that  any  one  of  these  lesions  appears 
totally  unmixed  and  uncombined  with  one  or  both  of 
others.  Thus  muscular  turgescence  almost  always  in- 
volves some  degree  of  morbid  sensibility,  manifesting  it- 
self either  spontaneously  or  on  pressure;  and  vitiated  or 
impaired  secretions,  almost  always  imply  some  degree 
either  of  anaemia,  or  of  vascular  turgescence. 

The  earliest  forms  of  stomachic  lesion  were,  in  last  chap- 
ter, stated  to  consist  in  MUSCULAR  and  ORGANIC  DEBI- 
LITY. Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  debility  is 
partly,  or  chiefly  inferential,  but  yet  tolerably  sure  and 
trust- worthy.  If  the  muscular  system  in  general;  if,  for 
example,  the  muscles  subservient  to  locomotion  be  feeble ; 
if  the  lips,  conjunctivas,  tongue,  insides  of  cheeks  and 
fauces,  present  an  exsanguine  appearance ;  if  there  b« 
muscular  emaciation,  we  may  most  reasonably  infer  that 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  great  part  of  whose  substance 
consists  of  muscular  fibre,  must  participate  in  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  that  tissue,  as  exhibited  on  the  super- 
ficial and  visible  parts.  In  a  person  whose  muscles  of 
locomotion  are  speedily  exhausted,  it  is  logical  to  infer 
a  corresponding  aptitude  to  rapid  prostration  in  those 
that  maintain  the  peristaltic  movement,  a  tax  on  the 
muscular  power,  far  greater  than  any  writer  into  whose 
works  I  have  looked,  seems  to  have  calculated  it  at.  The 
intestinal  tube  of  man  is  five  or  six  times  longer  tlum 
himself.  During  the  digestive  act  part,  and,  gradually, 
the  whole  upper  portion,  of  that  tube  is  in  incessant  ver- 
micular motion.  It  is  very  likely  that  it  is  seldom 
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during  eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  that  some  part, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  that  tube,  is  not  in  movement. 
That  movement  necessarily  implies  exhaustion  of  vital 
power,  just  as  much  as  walking  does.  Nay,  from  the 
much  greater  space  of  time  during  which  the  peristaltic 
muscles  are  exercised,  in  comparison  with  the  locomotive 
ones,  we  may  almost  conclude  that  more  vital  energy  is 
expended  hy  the  former  than  by  the  latter;  and  that  it  is 
owing  principally  perhaps  to  the  too  much  uncomputed 
exhaustion  caused  by  the  former,  that  sleep  and  repose 
in  the  horizontal  posture  are  rendered  each  night  so  ac- 
ceptable and  necessary,  even  to  those  who  have  taken 
little  or  no  ambulatory  exercise  during  the  day. 

The  sensations  of  DISTENTION  and  WEIGHT,  often  early 
experienced  in  indigestion,  are  probably  in  part  owing, 
the  latter  perhaps  wholly,  to  the  MUSCULAR  RELAXATION 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  that  organ  no 
longer  contracting  firmly  on  its  contents,  and  sustaining 
itself  compactly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
sensation  of  distention,  although  no  doubt  partly  attribut- 
able to  such  muscular  relaxation,  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  presence  of  flatus,  is  however  probably  also 
owing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  vascular  tumidity  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  gullet. 

As  the  due  mixture  then  of  the  food  with  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  stomach, — as  the  due  and  perfect  expulsion 
of  the  chyle  from  the  duodenum, — as  the  due  propagation 
of  that  fluid  along  the  small, — and  of  the  feces  along  the 
great  intestines, — all  depend  on  the  vigour  of  the  muscular 
fibre  of  the  digestive  canal,  it  is  obvious  how  a  deficiency 
in  that  vigour  will  affect  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
excrementition. 
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It  will  be  no  confounding  of  subjects,  to  consider  NER- 
VOUS debility,  and  pure  SECRETORY  debility,  in  connec- 
tion with  muscular  debility.  Now  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  perform  two  different  duties.  They  stimulate 
the  inherent  contractile  faculty  of  the  muscles  of  that 
organ,  and  they  superintend  or  effect  gastric  secretion. 
Muscular  debility  may  consist  either  in  such  a  change 
in  the  contractile  structure,  as  to  incapacitate  the  mus- 
cular tissue  to  respond  any  longer  to  the  nervous  stimu- 
lation, which  lesion  will  be  primary ;  or  it  is  owing  to 
nervous  stimulation  being  no  longer  applied,  in  conse- 
quence of  debility  in  the  nerves.  The  muscular  debility, 
or  rather  non-excitation,  is  then  a  secondary  affection, 
contingent  on  that  of  the  nerves. 

DEFICIENT  secretion  is  distinct  from  DERANGED  secre- 
tion. The  former  is  not  usually  so  serious,  or  so  late  a  le- 
sion as  the  latter ;  and  requires  different  treatment.  The 
former  is  the  legitimate  result  of  pure  nervous  debility, 
and  is  often  associated  with  muscular  debility  of  the 
stomach ;  the  cause  or  causes  which  produces  the  one, 
seeming  often  simultaneously  to  produce  the  other. 
They  are  consequently,  in  many  instances,  susceptible  of 
similar  and  simultaneous  treatment.  In  illustration  of 
this  form,  I  sekct  the  following  case  : — 

Miss ,  aged  20.  Habits  sedentary; 

site  of  dwelling  low  and  confined.  Menstruates  rather 
oftener  than  usual,  and  somewhat  copiously.  Bowels 
rather  costive ;  sometimes  moved  only  twice  a  week. 
Rejects  her  food ;  sometimes  with  an  insipid  watery 
admixture,  sometimes  just  as  masticated.  Urine 
ordinary,  rather  copious.  Pains  in  palms  of  hands: 
heats  in  breast  and  forehead.  These  she  described  as 
Q 
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coming  from  without,  and  as  caused  by  some  agency 
which  the  devil  was  allowed  to  exercise  over  her. 
Lightness  of  head,  "  as  if  she  could  not  see,"  (her  own 
expression  is  here  put  down).  Lowness  of  spirits  from 
religious  impressions.  Dull  headache.  Pain  in  back, 
at  the  middle  of  spine.  Pulse  90  to  100.  Tongue 
clean  and  pale.  Complexion  and  lips  anaemic.  Diet 
bulky  and  pultaceous  from  choice.  The  morale  very 
languid ;  the  intellectual  vigour  greatly  depressed. 

A  pill,  composed  of  aloes,  sulphate  of  quina,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily,  with  wine, 
dismissal  to  the  country,  and  a  more  vigorous  diet,  cured 
this  girl  in  two  or  three  weeks.  She  got  rid  of  her 
phantasies  and  depressions  ;  and,  when  I  next  saw  her, 
could  not  at  first  be  recognized,  so  great  was  the  change 
on  her  appearance,  complexion,  and  manners.  The 
tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks,  had  each  acquired  a  healthy 
redness. 

I  need  not  add,  in  commenting  on  the  above  case,  that 
previous  to  prescribing,  I  examined  carefully  the  chest 
and  belly.  No  pain,  with  or  without  pressure,  existing 
in  these  cavities,  and  every  organ  presenting  its  normal 
bulk  and  action,  I  deemed  any  alterative  or  preparatory 
course  unneeded,  but  considered  it  warrantable  to  pass  at 
once  to  tonic  treatment.  The  pains  at  back,  and  in  the 
head,  were  probably  of  the  same  nature,  although  slight 
in  degree,  as  that  intolerable  sensation  which  affects  the 
loins  in  incipient  fever ;  and  which  is  plainly  due  to  debi- 
lity, or  partial  secession,  or  non-manifestation  of  vital 
power.  That  pain  may  be  caused  by  certain  forms  of 
debility  in  a  part  or  organ,  as  well  as  by  inflammation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  In  cases  where  I  have  mistakenly 
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ordered  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium, 
I  have  frequently  noticed  the  pain  greatly  aggravated, 
which  that  application  was  designed  to  remove.  The 
moral  coldness  and  prostration,  and  the  intellectual  va- 
garies of  the  ahove  case,  were  undoubtedly  owing  to 
corporeal  debility. 

But  the  cure  is  sometimes  far  more  difficult,  and  de- 
mands a  far  more  extensive  and  complicated  treatment. 
In  such  circumstances,  our  measures  must  have  regard  to 
general  principles. 

Dr.  Todd  has  justly  remarked,  "  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  body  for  a  part  to  assume  the  state  of  the  whole, 
and  for  the  whole  body  to  partake  of  the  action  of  a 
part,"  so  that,  "  whether  the  disorder  be  at  first  induced 
in  the  system,  or  onty  in  some  particular  part,  in  either 
case  they  both  ultimately  arrive  at,  and  terminate  in,  the 
same  condition." 

Now,  whether  the  stomachic  muscular  and  nervous 
debility,  which  we  now  discourse  of,  be  of  local  origin, 
as  we  at  present  assume  it  to  be,  or  merely  symptomatic 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  add  constitutional  to  local  treatment,  and,  in 
this  view,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  "  in  the  nerves  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  we  have  an 
extensive  field  for  acting  indirectly  on  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord"  (Miiller)  and,  through  them,  on  the 
organic  nerves,  organs,  and  functions.  Even  supposing 
the  debility  to  be  still  purely  local,  constitutional  treat- 
ment is  useful  in  causing  reflex  reactions  of  the  system 
on  the  local  debility.  The  medicaments  which  we  apply 
directly  to  the  stomach,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  ope- 
rate beneficially  in  any  other  way  than  by  exciting  these 
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nervous  or  vital  discharges  of  the  central  organs  upon  the 
stomach,  through  the  sympathetic.  But  the  stomach 
may  be  invigorated  by  applications  to  the  skin  as  well  as 
to  its  own  mucous  membrane ;  indeed,  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  such  applications  to  the  former,  is  far  more 
signal  and  important  than  we  can  theoretically  account 
for. 

Besides,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  medicines  to  the 
stomach,  and  a  system  of  diet  founded  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  pages  118  to  121,  and  in  page  219  of  my 
work  on  Diet,  the  milder  of  Dr.  Granville's  counter-irri- 
tant lotions  applied  along  the  spine,  and  over  the  sto- 
mach and  abdomen,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  utility. 
I  have  repeatedly  made  experiments  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this.  Simply  regulating  the  diet,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  most  ordinary  purgative,  as  rhubarb,  I  have  seen 
the  most  marked  and  permanent  improvement  effected 
by  extensive  and  continued  AROMATIC  FRICTIONS  of  the 
surface,  in  cases  of  long  continued  atonic  debility  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

An  unmarried  English  lady,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  the  sanguineous  temperament,  had  laboured  under 
dyspeptic  ailments  during  many  years.  She  had  spent 
considerable  periods  at  the  various  English  Spas,  and 
been  under  the  most  respectable  medical  practitioners  in 
London  and  Paris.  She  had  passed  through  some  very 
severe,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  injudicious  treatment, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  her  illness.  When  she  first 
consulted  me,  her  face  and  person  were  emaciated ;  her 
tongue  pale,  moist,  and  large  ;  her  lips  whitish ;  the  con- 
junctiva colourless ;  pulse  small,  feeble,  and  seventy ; 
muscular  debility  considerable ;  the  moral  affections  and 
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susceptibilities  languid.  I  ascertained  the  following 
p- lints :  that  she  had  no  appreciable  organic  disease — that 
she  menstruated  regularly  and  rather  profusely ;  that  she 
used  to  be  muscular  and  vivacious,  and  that  she  had  a 
habit  of  using  much  purgative  medicine  ;  sometimes  of 
a  drastic  sort,  and  always,  considering  her  spare  diet,  of 
a  drastic  dose.  To  this  last  abuse  I  attributed  her  ema- 
ciation and  debility,  and  therefore  proposed  to  obviate 
both,  by  giving  as  much  and  as  total  a  repose  as  possible 
to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  conduct  the  treatment  by 
external  means. 

Frictions  of  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  camphor,  were, 
during  several  weeks,  assiduously  applied  twice  a-day, 
along  the  spine,  and  over  the  stomach  and  abdomen. 
Sin;  fattened  ;  the  lips  and  tongue  reddened;  the  pulse 
grew  full ;  debility  departed  ;  her  appetite,  formerly  ca- 
pricious and  indifferent,  became  steady  and  sufficient ;  her 
bowels,  irremediably  injured  by  long  stimulation,  recov- 
ered a  considerable,  although  far  from  the  natural  degree, 
of  vigour  and  regularity.  Her  stools,  formerly  scanty 
but  frequent,  became  fcecal,  and  in  some  measure  bulky. 
Her  corporeal  feelings  and  her  mind  underwent  a  greater 
improvement  than  she  had  been  conscious  of  for  many 
years,  a 

The  muscular  and  secretory  debility  of  the  stomach 
which  we  are  now  treating  of,  generally  extends  to  the 
intestines.  The  circumstance  of  the  tongue  being  pale 
and  clean,  and  there  being  no  ill  taste  in  the  mouth,  or 
ill-odoured  eructations,  distinguish  it  from  those  disor- 

*  In  this  c;isr,  I  tried,  at  another  period,  small  doses  of  the 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  but  it  proved  feverishly  stimulant.  See 
"  Ueber  die  Eimvirkung  des  Strychnins  auf  das  Nervensystem," 
bv  Dr.  Stunuius  in  Muller's  Archives  for  1837. 
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ders  which  include  vitiation  in  the  gastric  secretions. 
The  treatment  of  this  form  of  debility,  consists  in  the  use 
of  iron,  which  promotes  sanguification,  a  process  impaired 
in  this  case,  and  either  by  so  doing,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  augments  the  organic  power  of  the  nerves.  The 
vegetable  bitters,  and  particularly  quinine,  or  the  mi- 
neral acids,  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
the  iron.  When,  in  addition  to  muscular  debility, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  secretory  deficience,  with- 
out depravation,  the  addition  of  one  or  two  grains  of 
ipecacuan  powder  to  a  pill  or  powder  of  carbonate  of 
iron  and  quinine,  will  be  found,  in  general,  successful. 
The  ipecacuan  may,  if  necessary,  be  administered  alone. 
There  is  no  substance  of  a  vegetable  nature  that  so  soon 
and  so  surely,  and  so  safely  liberates  bound  mucous  sur- 
faces. But  still  tonics,  or  even  stimulant  purgatives,  are 
to  be  conjoined  ;  as,  for  example,  the  tincture  of  cuspa- 
ria.  For  secretory  deficience  arising  from  debility,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  whose  cause  is  irritation. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  this  form  of  debility  is 
often  due  to  a  too  spare  or  too  unstimulant  diet.  Orga- 
nic force  is  developed  and  maintained  in  due  vigour,  by 
alternate  action  and  repose  ;  but  continued  repose  en- 
feebles as  surely,  though  not  so  quickly,  as  continued  ex- 
ercise. A  diet  too  little  concentrated,  too  bland,  and  too 
wanting  in  piquancy,  which  some  persons  unadvisedly 
adopt,  with  a  view  to  remove  some  trivial  ailment,  in  do- 
ing so,  not  unfrequently  induces  disorders  far  more  se- 
rious than  the  one  it  removes ;  among  which,  no  one  is 
more  common  than  the  gravest  stomachic  and  constitu  - 
tional  debility. 

Although  some  authorities  of  the  highest  kind  have, 
for  such  cases,  advised  the  MOXA  over  the  epigastrium 
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and  the  holding  of  a  lighted  candle  close  to  that  part 
until  pain  be  experienced,  I  have  never  adopted  either 
of  these  suggestions,  though  far  from  doubtful  of  their 
efficacy.  But  the  following,  I  hare  tried  with  extraordi- 
nary advantage :  having  devised  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
means  now  referred  to.  It  consists  in  the  application  of 
a  relay  of  clothes'  irons,  heated  to  the  highest  degree  that 
the  patient  can  bear,  and  pressed  on  and  passed  over  the 
epigastrium  and  abdomen  twice  daily,  for  a  long  time. 
Heated  iron  possesses  electrical  properties.  Whether 
these  are  influential,  or  whether  it  is  to  the  very  effectual 
application  of  heat,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  this  man- 
ner, and  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vital  power  which  thence 
results,  I  know  not ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  method  will 
be  found  wonderfully  efficient,  in  many  forms  of  mus- 
cular debility,  and  atonic  apathy  of  the  stomach,  with 
which  dullness,  partial  or  general,  is  often  coincident. 

I  would  here  make  a  remark  respecting  this  remedy, 
which  remark  applies  equally  well  to  the  modes  of  cure 
generally  of  indigestion,  and  to  the  whole  treatment  of 
that  disease.  Perseverance  is  to  be  employed,  and  is  a 
grand  secret  of  success  ;  and  the  happy  issue  is  to  be  ex- 
pected rather  from  the  persevering  use  of  a  well-selected 
remedy,  than  from  the  activity  of  its  nature.  Kegard- 
ing  the  nioxa,  Muller  justly  observes,  ' '  that  a  single  ap- 
plication of  it  is  mere  trifling."  I  would  make  a  simi- 
lar remark  respecting  the  measure  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  as  well  as  frictions;  nor  respecting 
these  only,  but  as  regards  almost  every  internal  remedy 
also.  I  fully  adopt,  and  would  specially  apply  to  the 
treatment  of  indigestion,  the  spirit  of  the  observation 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Reviewers  make 
respecting  the  attempts  to  dissolve  calculi  in  the  bladder, 
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by  the  injection  of  decomposing  solutions.  "  We  are 
disposed,"  write  those  able  and  judicious  journalists,  "  to 
think,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  method  has  not 
been  attempted  more  frequently,  is,  that  it  requires 
great  patience  on  the  part  both  of  the  surgeon  and  the 
sufferer;  and  if  we  could  supply  this  quality  of  patience, 
combined  with  most  assiduous  attention,  as  easily  as  we 
can  recommend  it,  we  think  that  other  diseases  besides 
calculus,  which  generally  lead  to  corporeal  mutilation, 
might  be  regarded  as  of  tolerably  certain  cure."  (No. 
13,  Art.  Willis  on  Urinary  Diseases.)  The  gist  of  this 
remark  emphatically  applies  to  the  treatment  of  dyspep- 
sia, in  which  we  generally  encounter  chronic  lesions ; 
functions  impaired  or  irregular ;  secretions  deficient, 
excessive,  or  depraved ;  nervous  power  languid  or  mor- 
bid, &c. — disorders,  in  short,  which,  long  in  formation, 
no  sudden  and  magisterial  means  can,  by  a  brilliant 
monostroke,  correct ;  as  may  sometimes  be  done  in  the 
case  of  inflammation,  and  even  of  fevers.  A  long 
succession  of  manoeuvres,  trifling  individually,  but  power- 
ful from  iteration,  forms  the  tactics  by  which  the  phy- 
sician who  combats  indigestion,  must,  in  general,  be 
content  to  triumph. 

An  OVER-DISTFNDED  or  FLACCID  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  may  either  be  considered  before  or  after  mus- 
cular debility  of  those  parts,  of  which  debility  it  is  now  a 
cause,  and  now  a  consequence.  Its  causes  and  nature 
are  indicated  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  now  only  re- 
quired to  specify  its  treatment. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  Louis,  to  shew  that  flatu- 
lent distention,  far  from  producing,  by  dilatation,  a  thin- 
ning effect  on  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  seems  to  aug- 
ment their  thickness.  Thus,  therefore,  abdominal  tu- 
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mefaction,  from  a  double  source,  may   annoy   the  pa- 
tient. 

It  may,  however,  first  be  noticed,  that  FLACCIDITY  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  may  depend  on  a  species  of  sub- 
paralysis  :  acknowledging  as  its  cause  some  vital  failure 
in  the  function  of  the  organic  ganglia,  or  more  remotely 
of  the  brain  and  spine.  In  such  a  case,  which  is  not  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  but  which  will  be  adverted 
to  when  we  come  to  discourse  of  the  treatment  of  sympto- 
matic indigestion,  the  measures  adopted  must  be  systemic 
chiefly.  For  the  cure  of  the  present  form,  the  first  and 
most  obvious  means,  is  a  reform  of  diet.  A  reduction 
of  its  bulk  must  be  effected,  and  a  farinaceous  and  fibrous 
aliment,  (see  pages  112,  118,  of  my  Treatise  on  Diet,) 
must  be  prescribed;  herbaceous  vegetables  must  be 
abstained  from  :  the  farinaceous  food  employed  must  not 
be  in  sloppy  or  liquid  forms,  but  impregnated  with 
spices,  as  pepper,  curry,  ginger,  &c.  If  the  flaccid  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  be  local  merely  ;  local  means, 
such  as  those  now  stated,  and  those  which  I  yet  shall 
enumerate,  are  alone  necessary.  If  it  be  associated  with 
general  muscular  debility,  general  frictions,  more  espe- 
cially along  the  spine,  should  be  added.  Even  when 
local  only,  frictions  over  the  abdomen  are  exceedingly 
useful,  and  should  not  be  omitted.  We  detect  over-dis- 
tention,  by  the  frequent  presence  of  flatus,  (the  same 
state  of  bowel  that  occasions  the  latter  seeming  to  give 
rise  to  the  former  ;  not  to  add,  that  flatus  often  directly 
induces  flaccidity  of  the  digestive  tube  by  distending  it,) 
by  a  puffy  state  of  the  abdomen,  with  which  a  loose  and 
prolapse  tendency  of  the  rectum  is  often  associated.  The 
patient  will  acknowledge,  when  questioned,  that  he  feels 
as  if  his  bowels  were  too  bulky  for  his  belly,  and  resem- 
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ble  a  tumid  and  doughy  mass  laid  in  that  cavity.  The 
patient  is,  in  short,  conscious  of  that  want  of  firmness  or 
compactness  of  the  abdomen,  which  the  hand  of  the 
physician  perceives.  The  belly  should,  in  this,  and  in 
every  case,  be  examined  when  divested  of  clothing,  in 
order  that  we  may  effectually  compare  it  with  the  rela- 
tive developement  of  the  body.  We  can  never  judge  of 
this  matter  justly,  when  a  patient  retains  his  clothes,  or 
lies :  and  I  consider  the  indications  which  it  furnishes 
as  of  no  mean  importance.  I  have  said,  that  if  the  tumid 
state  of  the  abdomen  be  owing  to  excessive  meals,  these 
must  be  reduced,  and  a  diet  adopted  which,  from  its  con- 
centration, will  favour  the  return  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  their  natural  calibre.  This  will  be  a  work  of 
some  time,  which,  however,  pills  consisting  of  quinine 
and  sulphate  of  iron  will  accelerate  ;  and  which  may  be 
ordered,  if  nothing  forbid.  If  the  bowels  be  torpid,  the 
addition  of  aloes  will  be  necessary.  Tincture  of  cusparia 
will  also  be  found  useful.  Alum  and  kino  may  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  all  grounds  for  suspicion  of  inflam- 
matory tendencies  are  absent.  If  the  distention  be 
caused  by  habitual  flatus,  we  must  ascertain  the  origin  of 
that  flatus.  It  is  frequently  owing  to  DEFICIENCE  of  the 
BILIARF  SECRETION  ;  for  there  is  no  more  frequent  cause 
of  flatus  than  this  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
thing,  after  clay  stools,  that  should  sooner  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect suspension  of  the  bile,  than  persistent  flatus  in  the 
intestine.  When  it  has  this  origin,  sulphate  of  iron  and 
of  quinine,  especially  the  former,  will  be  exceedingly 
hurtful.  Kino  will  do  still  more  harm.  Alum  is  not 
appropriate.  Tincture  of  cusparia  may  be  used  in  certain 
cases ;  but  the  proper  remedy,  unless  contra-indicated,  is 
COLCHICUM.  I  have  observed  a  few  drops  of  this  medi- 
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cine  produce  a  more  prompt  and  complete  disappearance 
of  flatulence  due  to  deficience  of  bile,  than  all  the  car- 
minatives, most  of  which  are  absolutely  inefficient, 
and  this  especially,  unless  when  conjoined  with  some 
purgative.  A  cautious  course  of  colchicum,  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  with  which  it  should  gene- 
rally be  given,  will  remove,  in  many  cases,  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  long  continued  flatulence.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noticed,  that  it  is  chiefly  intestinal  flatulence  which  is 
owing  to  deficience  of  bile.  Stomachic  flatulence  is 
generally  owing  to  injudicious  diet,  or  nervous  or  muscu- 
lar atony  of  the  gastric  organ.8 

When  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  DEFICIENCE  of  the 
BILE  as  the  source  of  flatulence,  'then  probably  the  state 
of  the  secretory  power  of  the  small  glands  which  stud 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  is  the  cause. 
These  secretions  are  probably  deficient.  A  grain  dose, 
several  times  daily,  of  ipecacuan  powder,  will  always  be 
a  safe,  very  frequently  an  effectual  measure.  I  as- 
sume that  the  diet  has  been  already  corrected,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  that  this  source  of  flatulent 
distention  has  been  done  away. 

I  have  spoken  of  frictions  as  useful  auxiliary  means. 

•  Deficient  action  of  the  kidney  is  a  lesion  frequently  co-exis- 
tent with  constipated  bowels,  dependent  on  imperfect  action  of 
the  liver  and  diminished  biliary  secretion  ;  and  the  means  that  re- 
lieve the  two  last  derangements  infallibly  relieve  the  former  one, 
when  dependent  on  the  cause  referred  to.  If,  however,  measures 
are  required  to  be  directed  to  the  kidney  separately,  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  best  diuretics,  along  with  reasonings  which 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines  in 
general,  will  be  found  in  a  valuable  paper  of  Mitscherlich,  in 
Mailer's  Archiv.  for  1837,  TJeber  die  Wirkung  der  diuretischen 
Mittel  im  Allgemeinen." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  they  incalculably  aid  in  reducing 
the  indolent  tumefaction  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
in  promoting  their  activity  and  vigour.  Our  attention 
should  not  cease  till  that  tumefaction  is  removed.  Its 
absence  has  long  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  best  signs 
of  general  health,  as  its  removal  is,  of  a  restoration  of  the 
abdominal  organs  to  their  due  size  and  action. 

FLAT  AND  CLEAN  HYPOCHONDRIA;  a  FIRM  AND  COMPACT 
BELLY,  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost  certain  index  of  a 
vigorous  and  unembarassed  condition  of  all  the  other 
parts  and  organs  of  the  frame.  And  neither  physician 
or  patient  ought  to  regret  the  time  spent  in  frictions, 
which  contribute  to  produce  that  condition. 

In  persons  whose  bowels,  by  large  eating  and  bulky  diet, 
and  neglected  flatulence,  are  in  a  flaccid  state,  ACCUMU- 
LATIONS in  and  DISPLACEMENT  of  the  bowels,  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  occur.  I  have  had  various  illustrations  of 
this  in  post  mortem  inspections.  The  ccecum  and  sigmoid 
turn  of  the  colon,  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  accu- 
mulation j  and,  in  the  latter  site,  I  have  often  noticed 
ulceration — doubtless  induced  by  long  contact  of  super- 
foetid  and  hardened  excrement.  Displacement,  or  at 
least  elongation,  is  very  frequent.  Thus  the  stomach 
hangs  far  down  into  the  abdomen ;  or  the  duodenum 
forms  a  large,  loose,  and  stomach-like  pouch.  I  select 
the  following  case,  now  under  my  care,  which  probably 
illustrates  the  dangerous  effects  of  flatulent  disten- 

tion. ,  aged  24  ;  unmarried  ;  twelve  months 

ill.  Attributes  this  illness  to  grief  for  deaths  of  certain 
dear  relatives.  First  began  to  suffer  from  excessive 
flatulence.  While  stooping  one  day,  when  his  bowels 
were  enormously  distended,  he  felt  and  heard  some- 
thing which,  he  says,  he  cannot  better  describe,  than  by 
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the  words,  "  a  wrikling  up"  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
belly,  which  he  indicates.  It  is  just  about  three  inches 
down  from  the  abdominal  angle  of  the  left  ribs,^and  as 
many  transversely  from  the  navel.  Grew  immediately 
faint,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  for  support.  Has  since 
suffered  from  nervousness  and  palpitations,  which  last 
sometimes  seize  him  so  acutely  in  the  street,  as  to  make 
him  call  a  coach.  Was  bled  for  one  of  his  attacks. 

I  find  his  tongue  loaded;  his  pulse  90  to  100.  No 
thoracic  disease.  Action  of  the  heart  strong,  but  normal 
in  rhythm.  He  finds  palpitations  ever  induced  by  flatu- 
lence. Urine  natural.  Genital  function  correct.  Bow- 
els very  changeable  ;  often  irregular,  although  occasion- 
ally right.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  his  account  of  the 
passage  of  alimentary  or  fcecal  matters  along  the  intes- 
tines, which  I  shall  abbreviate.  He  describes  the  flatus, 
and  also  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  whose  progress  he 
can  trace,  as  reaching  a  point  (which  corresponds  nearly 
with  the  one  where  he  first  felt  the  sensation  above  de- 
scribed, although  somewhat  more  to  the  right,)  where 
the  flatus  and  the  intestinal  contents  seem  to  make  a 
sudden  pause.  Both  the  flatus  and  these  contents  seem 
then  to  work  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  for  a  period  now  longer,  now  shorter,  as  if 
they  were  delayed  and  confined  in  this  locality.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  suffers  much  from  undefinable  uneasi- 
ness. On  their  passing  this  point,  he  is  relieved,  and  a 
stool,  with  copious  evacuation  of  flatus,  in  no  long  time 
follows. 

Examining  the  abdomen,  I  detect  a  pendulous  tumour, 
resembling  a  bladder,  capable  of  containing  £viii,  half- 
filled  with  water,  and  suspended  transversely  across  the 
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abdomen,  reaching  to  the  centre  of  that  cavity,  and 
lying  a  little  to  the  right. 

I  infer  that,  at  the  moment  this  young  man  was  stoop- 
ing, his  intestines  being  enormously  distended  with  flatus, 
some  sudden  displacement  and  permanent  distention  of 
the  gut,  accounting  for  the  noise  and  sensation  above 
described,  took  place.  The  flatus  and  excrement,  when 
passing  along  the  intestinal  tube,  emerging  from  the 
narrower  upper  part  of  the  gut  into  this  large  and  im- 
potent part,  lie  here  till  pressed  out  of  it  at  its  anal  out- 
let, by  the  filling  of  the  dilatation  from  its  stomachic  ex- 
tremity. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  patient's  belief  that 
his  moral  affection  primarily  caused  his  disease,  is  cor- 
rect. Undue  intellectual  exertion,  or  moral  sufferings, 
exhaust  the  vital  power,  just  as  much  as  pain  or  the 
excessive  exercise  of  any  physical  organ.  By  exhaust- 
ing study,  the  supply  of*  nervous  power  emanating  from 
the  brain  and  spine,  to  the  organic  ganglia  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  is  as  much  diverted  as  by  disease  of  the 
brain.  We  have  every  day  proofs  of  grief,  anxiety,  dis- 
agreeable surprise,  causing  sudden  indigestion,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  swallowing  of  the  most  ill-judged  aliment. 
So  that  in  this  young  man's  case,  the  nervous  and  se- 
cretory debility  which  gave  rise  to  the  marked  flatulence 
which  ushered  his  disease,  (for  his  complaint  cannot  be 
reasonably  referred  to  dietetic  or  other  errors,  he  having 
been  the  most  temperate,  moral,  and  regular  person,) 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  primary  exhaustion  of 
cerebral  and  spinal  nervous  power,  caused  by  the  moral 
disturbance,  and  the  resulting  deficiency  of  abdominal 
organic  power,  in  consequence  of  the  organic  nerves 
being  not  duly  replenished  from  the  great  centres. 
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The  next  morbid  state  which  I  shall  consider,  is  a  TU- 
MID UNINFLAMMATORY  VASCULARITY  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. As  I  at  present  refer  to  the  various  states  now 
under  consideration,  merely  as  stages  in  the  progress  to 
a  later  lesion,  namely  deranged  secretion,  it  matters  not 
much  in  what  order  I  take  them  up. 

VASCULAR  TUMIDITY  of  the  gastro -intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  "  HYPEREMIE" 
of  Andral,  the  ABDOMINAL  PLETHORA  of  the  Germans,  and, 
when  associated,  as  it  often  is,  with  irritation,  constitutes 
the  "  GASTRITE"  of  Broussais,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
flatulent  distention  and  flaccidity,  (some  of  whose  effects 
its  own  somewhat  resemble,)  by  an  inspection  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces  of  the  patient;  by  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  his  sensations;  by  the  feelings  which 
pressure  on  the  epigastrium  produces;  and  by  the 
results  of  treatment.  Vascular  turgescence  seldom  is 
found  unassociated  with  a  degree,  more  or  less  pronoun- 
ced, of  heat,  irritation  or  sub-inflammation.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  feeling  of  unnatural  fulness  and  swelled- 
ness  of  the  abdominal  contents,  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  caused  by  flatulence  and  flaccidity,  but  then  this 
feeling  is,  when  due  to  vascular  tumidity,  much  more 
constant  than  when  owing  to  flatus,  by  whose  occasional 
evacuation  relief  is,  from  time  to  time  obtained,  from 
gaseous  oppression.  Moreover,  while  flatulent  disten- 
tion and  flaccidity  affect  principally  the  bowels,  vascular 
tumidity  is  most  felt  in  the  stomach.8  The  patient's 

•  Subsequently  to  writing  this,  I  notice  that  Louis  makes  the 
same  remark,  (de  la  Gastro-enterite,  voL  i.  art.  6.)  "  Le  volume 
de  ce  viscere  (stomach,)  is,  in  consequence  of  meteorismal  (flatu- 
lent) distention,  rarely  considerable  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  bowels." 
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sensation  is,  that  the  stomach  is  greatly  diminished  in 
capacity,  and  cannot  contain  the  amount  of  aliment  it 
was  wont  to  do.  The  most  moderate  meal  seems  to 
overcharge  it,  and  to  find  no  room  for  itself.  So  that 
the  least  morsels  swallowed,  seem  to  the  patient  to  have 
been  allowed  to  descend  no  further  then  the  root  of  the 
gullet,  where  they  are  accumulated,  producing  a  chok- 
ing sensation.  But  the  best  diagnostic  signs  of  vascular 
tumidity,  are  a  feeling  of  constriction  and  soreness  in  the 
throat,  as  if  the  calibre  of  that  tube  were  so  narrowed 
as  to  render  deglutition  somewhat  difficult,  and  an  ac- 
tual appearance  of  redness  and  tumidity  in  the  tongue 
and  fauces,  when  examined  by  the  physician.  The  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  constrictive  sensation,  I  have  pointed 
out  in  last  chapter.  As  this  cause  generally  extends  its 
operation  and  effects  beyond  the  stomach,  along  the  in- 
testines, a  sensation  of  fulness,  somewhat  like  flatulent 
distention,  and  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  is  experienced. 
But  a  survey  of  the  conjoint  symptoms  already  enume- 
rated, along  with  the  fact,  that  no  rumbling  of  wind,  or 
unusual  clearness  of  sound  on  percussion  is  detectable  in 
the  former  case,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
them.  In  vascular  tumidity  of  the  gastro- intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  there  is  generally  tenderness,  either 
spontaneous  or  developing  itself,  on  pressure  at  the 
epigastrium,  which  tenderness,  stimulant  diet  and  drinks, 
and  tonic  medicaments  are  found  to  augment. 

As  this  lesion  has  various  ill  effects,  interfering  at 
once  with  the  absorbent  and  secretory  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  its  speedy  removal  is  desirable. 
Its  treatment  consists  in  the  adoption,  with  discretion, 
of  an  acidulous  diet.  (See  page  111  of  my  Treatise  al- 
ready referred  to.)  Such  a  diet  acts  beneficially  in  two 
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or  more  ways ;  it  astrir.ges  at  once,  and  cools  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surfaces  ;  it  diminishes  the  volume  of 
blood,  or  at  least  lessens  the  proportion  of  that  fluid's 
more  inflammatory  constituents,  and  thus  indirectly  brings 
about  a  less  irritable  and  tumid  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  by  which  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  and 
the  mouths  of  the  follicles  and  glands  ministering  to  se- 
cretion, are  restored  to  a  free  action  and  a  free  discharge. 
The  vegetable  acids,  or  nitrate  of  potass,  or  supertartrate 
of  potass,  conjoined  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  or  ipe- 
cacuan,  are  the  appropriate  medical  auxiliaries.  Leech- 
ing at  the  anus,  or  on  the  ensiform  cartilage,  may  be  con- 
joined, according  to  the  discretionary  determination  of 
the  physician.  This,  indeed,  is  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  treatment  often  to  be  recurred  to.  The  diet 
is  to  be  maintained  not  for  a  few  days,  but  for  weeks : 
the  medicaments  to  be  employed  it  may  be  for  as  long  a 
period  ;  and  the  leeches  to  be  applied,  not  one  or  two, 
but,  it  may  be,  many  times.  I  would  remark,  that  if 
the  treatment  now  indicated  appears  not  so  stern  and  un- 
mitigated as  that  which  the  justly  celebrated  Broussais 
was  wont  to  adopt,  we  are  to  remember  that  many  of  the 
cases  which  he  reports  were  those  of  robust  young  soldiers, 
and  occurred  in  an  almost  southern  climate,  (the  north 
of  Italy.)  The  indigestion  of  civil  life,  occurring,  as  it 
often  does,  in  debilitated  persons,  neither  exacts  nor  en- 
dures such  treatment.  Yet,  occasionally,  there  occurs 
such  a  necessity,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  when,  de- 
licate and  feeble  women  regain  strength  and  comfort  on 
a  very  light  and  cooling  aliment.  Again,  each  case 
requires,  or  permits  a  peculiar  modification  of  both  me- 
dicine and  diet.  For  example,  at  this  moment,  a  lady 
under  my  care  for  chronic  gastritis,  whose  affection 
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is  medicinally  treated  simply  by  lemon  juice  and  small 
dozes  of  nitre,  is  allowed  chicken  and  occasionally  mut- 
ton, and  a  very  little  diluted  claret ;  but  tonics  and 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine,  as  imported,  she  is  strictly 
debarred  from.a 

In  this  vascular  and  sub-inflamed  state  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  surfaces,  the  bowels  and  skin  are  often 
equally  constipated ;  the  latter  being  arid  and  febrilely 
hot.  In  such  circumstances,  the  acute  observation  of 
Dr.  Philip  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  that  leeching  at 
the  epigastrium  will  dispose  the  skin  and  bowels  to  be 
more  easily  relaxed  ;  so  that  the  same  means  which,  be- 
fore  the  leeching,  had  failed  to  open  these,  will,  after 
the  leeching,  be  found  easily  to  accomplish  that  ever  de- 
sirable result. 

Two  other  simple  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  derange- 
ment remain  to  be  noticed,  namely,  EXCESS  in  the  secret- 
ing, and  IMPAIRMENT  or  INACTIVITY  in  the  ABSORBING 
power,  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  when  there  is  ex- 
cess in  the  stomach's  secretions,  the  gastric  juice,  in  a 
healthy  state,  is  the  subject  of  that  excess.  It  is  rather 
due  to  an  augmented  action  of  the  mucous  follicles,  or 
of  the  glands  of  the  stomach ;  constituting,  in  the  for- 
mer case  gastrorrhea,  in  the  latter  pyrosis.  These  redun- 
dant discharges  sometimes  rise  into  the  mouth ;  some- 
times pass  downwards,  causing  mild  diarrhoea.  When 
they  are  insipid  in  taste,  and  unaccompanied  by  inflarn- 

a  "  II  vino  corrobora  quando  accresce  la  quantita  dello  stimolo, 
che  fosse  prima  insufficiente,  ed,  in  vece,  debilita,  opprimendo 
quando  aggiugne  un  grado  di  stimolo  troppo  maggior  del  bisogno." 
Belle  Infiammazione  e  della  Febbre  Continua,  di  G.  Tomraasini. 
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inatory  symptoms,  they  may  be  treated,  for  a  few  days, 
with  dozes  of  a  mixture  of  chalk,  or  Henry's  magnesia, 
ipecacuan,  and  rhubarb.  Then  they  may  be  peremp- 
torily restrained  by  kino  or  alum,  or  opium.  I  may 
notice,  that  the  state  of  the  lungs,  of  the  cutaneous  ex- 
cretion, and  of  the  urinary  discharge,  should  be  examin- 
ed, with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  the  gastro-intestinal 
flux  be  not  vicarious.  In  any  case,  stimulant  friction  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  will  be  useful. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ABSORBENT  power  of  the  stomach 
is  often  impaired.  I  believe'that  this  is  one  among  the 
several  lesions  which  give  rise  to  sensations  which  are 
often  erroneously  imputed  to  flatulence. 

The  failure  of  the  stomach's  absorbing  power  may 
have  several  origins ;  some  of  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If  it  depend  on  nervous 
debility  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  on  vascular  tu- 
mefaction of  that  membrane,  it  will  be  cured  in  pro- 
portion as  these  affections  are  relieved,  by  the  means 
already  indicated.  Moderation  in  the  use  of  fluids  is 
obviously  proper.  I  think  it  is  Andral  who  remarks, 
that  in  the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  a  tenacious  secre- 
tion coats  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  appetite,  until  it  is  dis- 
lodged by  emetics.  I  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
resembling  secretion  is  often  the  cause  of  the  impaired 
absorbing  power  of  the  stomach.  To  determine  if  it  be 
so,  it  is  proper  for  the  physician  to  prescribe  an  eme- 
tic;3 to  witness  its  exhibition;  and  inspect  its  products. 

*  A  colourless  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  or  sulphate  of /inc.  should 
always  be  selected  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
stomachic  contents. 
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If  slimy  and  tenacious  matters  are  ejected,  the  occasional 
repetition  of  the  emetic,  and  the  intervening  administra- 
tion of  absorbent  and  gently  laxative  drugs,  as  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  are  the  appropriate  treatment.  Friction 
on  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondres  will  also  be  use- 
ful. 

IMPAIRED  ABSORPTION  in  the  stomach  seems  to  depend 
on  causes  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  intestines ; 
or,  rather,  one  cause,  whose  operation  cannot  affect  the 
stomach,  seems  to  be  a  very  frequent  occasion  of  inactive 
absorption  in  the  intestines.  I  refer  to  deficient  or  inert 
biliary  secretion,  which  I  have  often  noticed  to  be  co- 
incident with,  and,  I  believe,  causative  of,  the  existence 
of  much  unabsorbed  fluid  in  the  intestines.  When  the 
liver  is  indolent  and  tumid,  and  the  stools  clayey  hued, 
the  bowels  unusually  surcharged  with  flatus  and  fluid, 
and  the  kidney  very  remiss,  colchicum,  blue-pill,  or 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  rapidly  dispels  these  states. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  rather  indiscriminate  prescription 
of  gruelly  aliment,  in  dyspeptic  cases,  seems  to  have,  in 
some  measure,  overlooked  the  lesion  now  under  consi- 
deration. 

It  will  be  well,  in  cases  strongly  characterized  by  this 
derangement,  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  skin  and  of 
its  functions ;  and,  in  the  event  of  this  membrane's  ari- 
dity and  constipation,  to  order  ablution  and  vigorous 
friction.  If  the  patient  be  neglectful  of  exercise,  a  re- 
form of  his  habits,  in  this  respect,  should  be  insisted  on. 
And  daily  bodily  exertion,  even  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
ducing sensible  perspiration,  will  be  found  an  efficient 
although  circuitous  stimulant  of  the  intestinal  tube's 
dormant  absorbing  power.  Digging  in  a  garden  is  the 
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best  species  of  exercise.  The  patient  must,  of  course, 
be  careful  not  to  remain  in  the  clamp  garments  with 
which  he  quits  his  manual  task,  nor  to  eat  immediately 
thereafter.  The  urinary  functions  should  also  be  consi- 
dered. 

From  his  diet,  oleaginous  and  fatty  substances  and 
dishes  must  be  excluded  ;  since  these  even  the  healthy 
stomach  is  often  compelled  to  let  pass  unacted  on. 
Hence  their  use  as  purgatives.  Newly  baked  bread 
must  also  be  abstained  from.  Let  me  add,  that  in  this 
lesion,  a  prudent  reduction  «of  the  more  liquid  aliment 
will  be  useful  in  producing,  on  the  systemic  absorbent 
function,  what  Dr.  Todd  not  inaptly  calls  "  the  stimulus 
of  demand." 

The  lesions  of  which  we  have  been  treating  are  com- 
paratively simple  in  their  nature.  Their  treatment  also 
is,  generally  speaking,  simple  and  obvious ;  and,  when 
successful,  health  ig  almost  at  once  re-established.  My 
meaning  is,  that  in  the  derangements  hitherto  con- 
sidered, a  single  lesion  only,  stands,  as  it  were,  between 
the  patient  and  health.  I  may  add  also,  that  the  de- 
rangements hitherto  discoursed  of  are,  in  general,  curable 
without  recourse  to  that  class  of  medicaments  named 
ALTERATIVES.  We  now,  however,  come  to  consider  a 
class  of  dyspeptic  derangements  of  a  more  complicated 
nature  than  the  preceding  ;  a  class,  whose  cure  in  gene- 
ral is,  in  part,  contingent  on  that  of  a  preceding  lesion, 
or  of  preceding  lesions ;  whose  treatment  is  therefore 
more  complicated,  and  into  which  the  ALTERATIVE  medi- 
cines must  usually  enter  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent. 
The  gastro-intestmal  derangements  to  which  I  refer,  are 
those  which  include  VITIATION  of  the  secretions.  The 
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lesions  which  vitiated  secretions  characterize,  or  from 
which  they  result,  mark  a  departure  more  wide  from 
the  normal  state,  than  do  those  to  which  our  attention 
has  hitherto  been  directed.  In  those  morbid  states 
which  we  have  just  been  attending  to,  the  liver  was 
only  accidentally  referred  to,  and  the  pancreas  was 
wholly  overlooked.  In  those  we  now  come  to  treat  of, 
these  organs  will  be  grouped,  as  it  were,  into  the  gene- 
ral survey,  and  identified  with  the  intestinal  tube.  For, 
to  adopt  the  philosophic  and  generalizing  views  of  M  til- 
ler, "  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  is  merely  a 
developement,  as  it  were,  of  the  efferent  duct,"  which 
organ  is  just  a  branch  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and 
'<  the  glands  connected  with  the  intestinal  canal  are  origi- 
nally formed  as  diverticula  from  it."  The  same  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  runs 
up  into  all  the  minutest  muco-tubular  ramifications  in  the 
liver  and  pancreas.  The  biliary  and  pancreatic  secre- 
tions differ  from  the  gastric,  merely  in  being  secreted  in 
a  convenient  recess  of  the  intestinal  canal,  yet  communi- 
cating with  that  canal ;  while  the  gastric,  and  other  sto- 
machic and  intestinal  secretions  occur  in  the  high  way, 
the  prima  via  of  that  canal.  But  they  are,  in  fact, 
identified  in  sympathy,  relation,  and  susceptibility  of 
treatment,  by  the  fact  of  their  all  taking  place  on  the 
same  mucous  membrane ;  a  tissue  whose  diffusible  sym- 
pathy is  quite  remarkable.  I  would  here  make  a  gene- 
ral remark,  namely,  that  the  persons,  constitutions,  and 
stages  of  dyspeptic  disease,  in  which  vitiated  secretions 
manifest  themselves,  admit,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  less 
energetic  and  depleting  treatment  than  those  in  which 
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such  secretions  Lave  not  yet  occurred.  Persistently  de- 
ranged secretions  of  the  gastric  surfaces  imply  a  period 
of  disturbed  function  of  considerable  duration,  during 
all  which  the  vital  power  has  been  either  imperfectly 
generated,  or,  if  generated,  has  been  unusually  exhaust- 
ed. 

I  have  already  commented  on  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
somewhat  indiscriminate  hostility  to  the  employment  of 
mercury  in  dyspeptic  disease.  "  I  conceive,"  writes  the 
Doctor,  '*  that  in  all  (! )  disorders  of  the  stomach,  MER- 
CURY, in  any  form,  and  in  any  quantity,  ought  not  to  be 
employed,  when  the  desired  effect  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  means."  This  is  scarcely  language  which  we 
should  expect  from  this  enlightened  and  philosophic 
physician ;  and  contains,  besides,  a  somewhat  unneces- 
sary caution.  For,  truly,  if  the  desired  effect  can  indeed 
be  accomplished  better  and  more  speedily  by  other 
means  than  mercury,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  to 
medical  men  the  propriety,  which  they  cannot  fail  of 
themselves  to  see,  of  employing  those  other  means  in 
preference  to  mercury.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  mer- 
cury, or  any  other  drug,  seems  to  me  more  likely, 
sooner  and  more  effectually  than  other  drugs,  to  cure 
even  the  simplest  lesion  with  which  the  digestive 
organs  may  be  affected,  I  certainly  should  see  it  my 
duty  to  employ  it  in  preference  to  those  other  drugs, 
undeterred  by  popular  outcry  against  it,  and  prompted 
by  my  knowledge  of  its  occasional  abuse,  not  by  any 
means,  or  on  any  proper  occasion,  to  refrain  in  the 
least  from  its  use,  but  only  to  be  careful  that  that  use 
should  be  prudent.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  moreover,  coun- 
sels the  use  of  mercury  in  a  form  of  chronic  gastritis,  in 
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which  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  that  medicine  is  rather 
questionable  :  certainly  more  so  than  in  any  hepatic  de- 
rangement. (See  page  50,  Pathol.  of  Stomach,  2d 
Edition.) 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  falls  into  a  similar  unguarded  manner 
of  expressing  himself  in  reference  to  nitrate  of  silver. 
"  In  cases  of  common  dyspepsia,"  writes  he,  "  I  should 
not  think  of  giving  it  at  all."  And  pray,  why  not  ?  if 
it  were  likely  to  be  of  use.  Dr.  Johnson  has  great 
merit  in  having  suggested  the  employment  of  this  drug, 
which  I  have  found  useful  in  even  common  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  I  do  not  think  he  does  justice  to  himself  in 
thus  somewhat  rashly  discrediting  and  limiting  the  use 
of  an  important  medicinal  agent,  which  he  himself  first 
indicated,  or,  at  least,  employed  and  recommended  when 
ignorant  of  its  having  been  applied  to  dyspeptic  cases  by 
any  other  person. 

The  excess,  deficiency,  or  vitiation  of  any  secretion, 
should  induce  us  narrowly  to  scrutinize  every  other  secre- 
tion.51 The  excess,  or  the  depravation  of  any  one  secre- 
tion, may  be,  nay,  far  more  often  than  usually  suspected, 
is  owing  to  its  having  been  compelled  to  assume  a  vica- 
rious duty.  The  deficiency  of  a  particular  secretion  is, 


*  Miiller,  in  his  Physiology,  remarks  :  "  Secreting  membranes, 
by  virtue  of  their  influence  on  the  circulating  fluids,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  nerves,  stand  ki  an  antagonistic  relation  to  one 
another."  This  is  true  and  important.  The  cutaneous  transpi- 
ration antagonizes  the  secretions  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  same  organs  that  antagonize,  often  supple- 
ment each  other.  Thus,  a  chilled  cutaneous  surface  is  supple- 
mented by  an  augmented  action  of  the  kidney,  &c. 
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on  the  other  hand,  often  due  to  the  excess  of  another  or 
of  other  secretions.  In  vitiated  gastric  secretion  we 
shall  often  find  that  some  organ  is  languid  in  its  func- 
tion ;  that  the  kidney,  skin,  lungs,  or  bowels,  betray  signs 
of  derangement.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that  as  every  secretion  may  be  primarily  faulty, 
so  also  may  the  gastric  secretions. 

The  difficulty  with  which  secretions,  which  have,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  transferred  themselves  to  a  preterna- 
tural surface,  are  brought  back  to  their  original  and  just 
one,  is  truly  amazing.  A  jroung  lady  whom  I  saw  in 
the  last  stage  of  her  illness,  caught  cold  when  under  her 
courses.  These  were  instantly  suppressed  ;  while,  simul- 
taneously with  that  suppression,  hemetemesis  (dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  stomach)  evidently  of  a  vicari- 
ous nature,  and  which  no  art  could  transfer  back  to  the 
uterus,  declared  itself.  It  recurred  at  monthly  periods, 
and  continued  during  three  days.  The  young  lady's  health 
sunk,  partly  from  a  general  and  unaccountable  exhaus- 
tion ;  partly  from  the  distress  and  shame  which  the  dis- 
ease caused. 

I  first  saw  Mr. in  1837,  in  consequence  of 

indigestion,  excited  by  anxiety  about  certain  large  mer- 
cantile speculations.  Among  other  derangements,  I 
found  his  bowels  discharging  scantily  and  irregularly,  in 
consequence  of  the  greatest  mismanagement ;  his  urine 
extremely  sedimentary  and  foetid ;  and  nocturnal  sweats, 
heavy  and  ill-odoured.  I  inferred,  after  some  examin- 
ation, that  the  skin  and  kidney  performed  vicarious  duty 
for  the  bowels,  and  were  compelled  to  eliminate  the 
effete  matters,  which  those  viscera  did  only  imperfectly. 
By  steadily  acting  on  the  bowels  by  medicines,  the  sweats 
were  put  a  period  to,  and  the  urinary  sediment  dimi- 
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nished :  but,  although  a  variety  of  treatment,  direct  and 
indirect,  has  been  from  time  to  time  adopted,  with  a 
view  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  urinary  deposit,  it  has 
proved,  up  to  this  time,  1840,  unsuccessful — a  proof  that 
an  organ,  as  the  bowels,  which  has  once  ceased  to  do 
its  full  duty,  and  has  devolved  it  on  another,  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  brought  up  once  more  to  its  first  stand- 
ard of  natural  and  vigorous  action. 

I  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  simple  defi- 
ciency of  the  gastric  juice,  and  indicated  some  of  its  con- 
sequences. The  deficiency  of  this  secretion  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  certain  phenomena,  which  seem  to  imply 
degeneration  in  the  stomachic  secretions,  while  no  such 
degeneration  as  yet  may  exist.  Heartburn,  at  first 
slight  and  occasional,  but  gradually  becoming  more  per- 
sistent and  evident,  is  one  of  the  earliest  lesions  in  gas- 
tric secretion.  Yet  heartburn,  in  the  early  stage,  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  that  the  acid  which  frequently 
causes  it,  is  a  production  of  the  stomach.  The  genera- 
tion of  acid  is  often  simply  due  to  deficiency  in  the 
quantity,  or  to  inertness  in  the  quality  of  the  gastric 
juice,  which,  when  plentiful  and  vigorous,  possesses  con- 
servative properties,  and  withholds  aliment  received  into 
the  stomach  from  that  fermentative  process,  which, 
owing  to  the  heat,  &c.  of  that  organ,  it  is  apt  otherwise 
soon  to  pass  into.  In  acid  and  heartburn  of  this  origin, 
tonics  and  piquant  food  are  indicated. 

When  this  is  the  sort  of  acid  which  annoys  a  patient, 
he  seldom  has  an  ill  taste  in  his  mouth  to  complain  of : 
his  breath  is  sweet,  and  the  heartburn  is  not  experienced 
until  three  or  four  hours  after  meals,  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  so,  ceases  to  be  felt.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed,  that  any  antacid  annihilates  finally  the  existing 
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heartburn,  of  which  there  is  no  more  experience  until  a 
fresh  meal  has  furnished  new  opportunity  for  its  genera- 
tion. This  circumstance  affords  an  important  rule  of 
diagnosis,  and  therefore  demands  attention. 

For  the  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  the  stomach  it- 
self, being  continually  supplied,  ant-acids,  although  they 
momentarily  check  it,  yet  require  renewal,  although  no 
meal  has  intervened ;  proving  that  the  acid  is  derived 
from  the  stomach  itself,  not  formed  from  the  materials 
of  aliment.  This  last  species  of  acid  is  felt  even  during 
a  meal,  or  immediately  after  it ;  when  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably suppose  it  possible  to  have  derived  its  existence 
from  any  fermentative  process  of  the  food — more  espe- 
cially as  the  sensation  of  heartburn  is  often  felt  when 
the  meal  made  has  been  animal  or  farinaceous. 

Illustrative  of  this,  I  quote  the  account  of  a  young 
gentleman  now  under  my  care.  I  have  carefully  taken 
down  his  own  description,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself.  "  The  eructation  which  comes  up, 
and  which  is  of  a  scalding  sensation,  seems  to  lie  below 
the  food  which  I  may  have  taken  or  am  taking,  and  I 
get  no  relief  until  it  (that  is,  the  eructated  gas  and  fluid), 
have  escaped  through  the  stratum  of  food>  as  it  were, 
and  come  up.  Belching  of  gas  or  fluid  begins  even  dur- 
ing my  meals,  and  continues  generally  for  three  hours  ; 
nay,  often  till  next  meal,  as  from  breakfast  to  dinner, 
and  often,  all  night,  forbidding  sleep." 

This  gentleman,  aged  26,  unmarried,  of  the  bilious 
temperament,  spare  but  not  delicate  in  his  appear- 
ance, has  been  ill  since  he  recollects.  He  has  been 
under  my  care  since  July  1839.  His  bowels  are 
regular:  his  urine  natural;  his  skin  just  in  its  func- 
tion and  appearance:  his  sleep  good,  when  not  tor- 
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tured  by  acrid  fluid  in  the  stomach;  all  his  organs 
sound,  as  far  as  auscultation  and  tact  permit  me  to  de- 
termine. His  pulse  is  good :  his  self-restraint  and  judg- 
ment, as  regards  his  diet,  altogether  exemplary.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  once  or  twice  vomited  a  dark  ad- 
hesive substance,  which  he  graphically  compares  to 
snuff  mixed  through  a  thick  solution  of  gum.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  matter ;  but  the  ac- 
count at  first  awakened  suspicions  of  organic  disease — of 
an  open  discharging  ulcer.  But  as  the  patient,  far  from 
retrograding,  has  lately  been  almost  entirely  restored  to 
health,  I  have  laid  aside  my  fears  on  this  head. 

I  examined  the  matters  which  this  gentleman  usually 
belched,  when  he  first  came  under  my  care.  I  found 
them  not  more  acid  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  I 
therefore  inferred,  either  that  their  acrimony  depended 
on  other  than  an  acid  principle,  or  that  the  stomach 
was  the  seat  of  morbid  sensibility.  The  event,  (as  will 
be  seen),  seemed  to  verify  the  latter  conjecture. 

M.  Andral  seems  to  think,  although  from  a  somewhat 
fanciful  analogy,  that  gastric  acidity  may  be  sometimes 
owing  to  the  degeneration  of  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
(page  173  Tom.  II.  of  Pathologic  Interne).  No  doubt, 
the  pancreatic  secretion  may  regurgitate  into  the  sto- 
mach, as  well  as  the  biliary;  and  the  conjecture  de- 
mands the  attention  of  pathologists  and  physicians. 

M.  Guersent  thinks  that  the  acid  which  is  felt  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  may  be  the  product  of  neither 
of  those  tracts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  of  the  salivary 
glands,  secretorily  vitiated.  The  treatment,  however,  of 
these  two  cases  need  not  materially  differ. 

Before  adverting  to  the  treatment,  another  point  re- 
quires notice.  I  have  spoken  of  heartburn  being  a  sign 
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of  the  presence  of  acid,  as  it,  indeed,  always  is  a  conse- 
quence of  acid ;  but  heartburn  may  have  another  and 
very  different  origin.  It  may  be  caused  by  fluid  in 
no  way  acid ;  perhaps  alkaline ;  or  neutral  in  a  chemi- 
cal view,  although  acrid  in  its  effects  on  the  mucous 
surface.  I  have  stated,  in  a  former  part,  that  notwith- 
standing many  trials,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, from  the  stomach,  a  fluid  with  a  distinctly  alkaline 
reaction.  But  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  every 
morbid  secretion  of  that  organ  must  therefore  be  acid. 
It  may  be  neutral;  and  ^ts  apparent  acidity  may  be 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  gastric  juice  remaining  from 
the  last  secretion  of  that  fluid, — for  the  gastric  juice 
does  not  continue  to  be  secreted  during  the  interval  of 
meals.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  there  are  morbid 
secretions  of  the  stomach,  which  have  a  putrid  odour, — 
a  smell  as  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — which  do  not 
produce  an  acid  t;iste  in  the  mouth ;  and  which  the  me- 
dicinal ingestion  of  ant-acids  does  not  neutralize  iu  the 
stomach. 

It  is,  last  of  all,  to  be  remarked,  that  that  burning  and 
erodent  sensation  which  we  designate  heartburn,  may 
not,  in  any  notable  degree,  be  due  either  to  an  acid  or  to 
an  acrid  fluid.  The  stomachic  mucous  surface  is  some- 
times morbidly  sensible  to  its  own  normal  secretions. 
Thus  vomiting  often  takes  place,  with  or  without  pain. 
In  the  matters  vomited  we  can,  in  some  such  cases,  de- 
tect no  uncommon  qualities  to  occasion  their  rejection  ; 
while  post  mortem  inspection  of  the  stomachs  of  persons 
who,  during  life,  rejected  their  food  in  this  way,  have 
shewn  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  raw  or  ir- 
ritable part  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organ  to 
account  for  this  ejectment  of  unexceptionable  and  mild 
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aliment.     In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  infer  a  lesion 
in  the  innervation  and  sensibility  of  the  organ. 

TREATMENT  of  SUCH  CASES. — The  first  form  of  cardial- 
gia  from  acid,  that,  namely,  which  results  from  nervous 
debility,  requires  constitutional  tonic  treatment ;  whether 
by  frictions,  the  cold  bath,  (a  means  to  be  employed 
only,  however,  if  there  be  adequate  stamen  of  constitu- 
tion,) or  by  tonics  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Of 
these  last,  iron  and  quinine  are  the  best.  Until  these 
have  produced  their  effects,  however,  pro  re  nata 
dozes  of  any  ordinary  antacid,  as  soda,  potass,  ammo- 
nia, chalk,  &c.  may  be  employed.  In  this  form  the 
diet  should  be  dry,  (see  my  Treatise  on  Diet,  chap,  iv.) 
farinaceous,  (page  112)  and  tonic,  (page  120.) 

In  the  second  form,  magnesia  is  the  best  antacid.  A 
strict  examination  of  the  cutaneous  and  urinary  excre- 
tions should  also  be  instituted,  and  means  adopted  for 
their  restoration,  if  languid  or  suppressed.  The  action 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  must  also  be  at- 
tended to ;  if  sluggish  or  supra-fetid,  appropriate  purga- 
tives must  be  employed,  until  its  discharges  resume  their 
ordinary  quantity  and  smell.  Frictions,  and  the  bath  or 
ablution,  cold  or  tepid,  should  also  be  employed.  But, 
in  addition  to  these  means,  the  hydragyrum  cum  creta 
n>ay  require  to  be  taken  at  night ;  and  to  be  followed  in 
the  morning  by  dram  dozes  of  the  sulphute  of  potass, 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  draughts  which  we  are  used  to  take  at  Spas.  The 
addition  of  a  vegetable  bitter  to  the  sulphate  of  potass, 
as  of  extract  of  taraxacum,  of  gentian,  or  of  quinine,  will 
greatly  improve  its  efficacy.  Soda  may  be  used  at  meals 
instead  of  common  salt.  The  diet  should  be  the  same 
as  in  the  last  form. 
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If  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  either  spontaneous 
or  on  pressure,  exists,  in  conjunction  with  a  tongue  of 
an  animated  red,  with  dryness  of  skin,  and  heat  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  leeches  on  the  ensiform  cartilage 
should  precede  and  accompany  the  other  treatment.  A 
succession  of  small  blisters  may  be  substituted  for  the 
leeches.  If  we  hare  plenty  of  time  allowed  us,  and 
the  patient  is  averse  to  leeching  or  blistering,  the  cure 
can  l>e  effected  without  them,  by  the  means  previously 
announced.  If  we,  or  the  patient,  desire  a  brief  treat- 
ment and  rapid  cure,  leeches  and  blisters  will  contribute 
to  this. 

In  the  third  form,  or  in  heartburn,  due  to  an  acrid, 
not  acid,  morbid  secretion,  mercurial  alteratives  have 
not,  in  my  experience,  always  been  necessary.  In  this 
form,  the  employment  of  herbaceous  vegetables  and  aci- 
dulous diet  is  indicated.  This  is  no  less  the  case,  al- 
though the  heartburn  be  owing,  as  it  sometimes  seems 
to  be,  to  the  gurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach.  This 
accident  seldom  occurs,  as  Dr.  Beaumont's  observations 
tend  to  shew,  unless  where  the  stomach  is  deranged  and 
irritable.  Impaction  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  probable, 
may  also  cause  it.  An  acidulous,  or  at  least  a  vegetable 
diet,  is  equally  indicated,  whether  the  acrid  fluid  in  the 
stomach  be  owing  to  some  morbid  gastric  secretion  or 
the  intrusion  of  bile.  But,  in  addition  to  such  diet,  the 
effervescing  draught,  or  a  potion  of  infusion  of  senna  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  is  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  affec- 
tion should  tend  to  return,  by  far  the  most  effectual  re- 
medy is  gun-powder.8  A  memoir  of -the  uses  of  this  sub- 
stance, drawn  up  by  me,  was  published  two  or  three 

•  This  substance  is  best  taken  in  an  electuary  of  honey. 
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years  ago,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal ;  and  although  its  application  to  the  case  now  un- 
der consideration,  is  not  adverted  to  in  that  paper,  since, 
at  that  time,  I  had  had  no  experience  of  its  utility,  I 
can  now  bear  testimony  to  its  extreme  adaptation  to  it. 
The  gun-powder  should  be  of  a  fine  quality,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  dry,  or  in  some  glutinous  vehicle,  as  honey, 
jelly,  or  a  solution  of  gum.     Its  effect  is  to  heal  the  pu- 
trescent  eructations  characteristic  of  this  form  ;  to  allay 
the  sensation  of  heartburn;  to  restore   the   secretions 
along  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  as  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  healthy,  easy,  soluble,  bulky  stools.     I  am 
not  certain  that  I  know  one  laxative  that  is  a  safer, 
surer,  and  more  gentle  restorer  of  deficient  or  irregular 
and  morbid  intestinal  action,  than  the  substance  I  now 
introduce  to  the  reader's  attention.     Its  good  effects  are, 
moreover,  not  confined  to  the  intestinal  tract.    It  restores, 
simultaneously,  the  action  of  the  bowels,  that  of  the  skin, 
kidney,  and  lungs.    During  its  employment,  an  occasional 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  of  magnesia  may  be  interposed.     If 
the  affection  be  plainly  due  to  the  presence  of  retrograde 
bile,  and  if  there  be  tumefaction  or  tenderness  of  the 
right  hypochondre,  successive  parties  of  leeches,  with  fol- 
lowing blisters,  will  reduce  the  irregular  action  and  re- 
dundant fulness  of  that  viscus,  and  quiet  the  duodenum, 
if  also  irritable.     In  such  circumstances,  also,  the  pre- 
parations of  mercury  may  be  prudently  administered,  in 
very  occasional  dozes. 

When  the  lesion  is  simply  such  a  degree  of  pure  mor- 
bid sensibility  as  renders  the  stomach  preternaturally 
alive  to  the  stimulus  of  its  own  secretions,  an  union  of 
sedatives  and  tonics,  as  a  solution  of  nitre  with  hyoscya- 
mus,  muriate  of  morphia  and  quinine,  muriate  of  morphia 
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and  iron,  or  iron  alone,  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  anodyne 
plasters  and  frictions  of  the  epigastrium,  are  the  apro- 
priate  means.  Into  the  aliment,  lettuces,  if  in  season, 
should  largely  enter. 

The  case  of  the  young  gentleman  last  given,  (page  1 95) 
appearing  to  me  to  betray  an  union  of  morbid  secretions 
and  morbid  sensibility,  I  commenced  the  treatment  with 
small  dozes  of  blue  pill  and  ipecacuanha,  from  which  no 
immediate  benefit  appeared  to  result.  I  then  put  him 
upon  a  month's  course  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  a  view  to 
allay  the  morbid  sensibilky  of  the  mucous  membrane.3 
The  effect  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  case  in  which  I 
have  tried  it,  was  surprizing  and  gratifying  in  the  ex- 
treme.' This  patient,  in  common  with  many  others  who 
had  taken  this  medicine,  warmly  expressed  the  great  re- 
lief from  irritation,  flatulence,  cutaneous  dullness,  dis- 
comfort, which  it  promptly  procured  them.  This  gentle- 
man assured  me  that  he  had  not  felt  himself  so  much  in 
possession  of  the  sensation  of  health,  so  far  back  as 
Lls  memory  could  carry  him,  as  he  did  since  he  be- 
gan the  use  of  the  medicine  in  question.  I  have  once 
or  twice  laid  it  aside,  from  fears  of  its  discolorizing  pro- 
perty ;  but,  after  a  while,  returned  to  it,  and  always  with 
augmented  benefit.  And  this  young  man  who,  when 
he  came  to  me,  did  not  dare  to  go  into  company,  partly 
from  the  depression  of  his  spirits,  partly  from  his  well- 
founded  terror  of  being  led  into  dietetic  excess,  partly 
from  the  disastrous  effects  which  the  moral  excitement 
of  society  ever  had  on  his  enfeebled  and  irritable  nervous 
system ;  who,  when  I  first  saw  him,  was  plunged  into 


•  See  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  work  on  Morbid  Sensibility,  pages  43, 
84,85. 
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the  deepest  despondency  and  despair,  is  now  cheerful 
and  confident,— mingles  freely  in  society,  and  looks  and 
feels  like  one  in  excellent  health.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
add,  that  Mr. ,  at  my  suggestion,  quitted  a  mercan- 
tile situation,  the  great  responsibility  of  which  created 
much  anxiety ;  and  in  which,  momentous  calculations 
and  important  pecuniary  arrangements  taxed  and  ex- 
hausted his  attention,  and  devoted  the  months  of  July  and 
August  to  rural  recreation.  He  also  adopted,  by  my  ad- 
vice, some  improvements  in  diet,  to  which  he  scrupu- 
lously adhered.  These  measures,  doubtless,  shared  with 

the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  merit  of  Mr. 's  cure.     Yet 

he  himself,  long  used  to  watch  minutely  the  effects  of  the 
medicines  prescribed  to  him,  was  disposed  to  impute  it 
all  to  the  pill  which  I  had  given  him,  and  of  whose  na- 
ture he  was  ignorant.  My  belief  is  that  the  useful  effects 
of  nitrate  of  silver  are  in  part  owing  to  its  removing  thick 
adherent  old  secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach ;  and,  by  mild  escharosis,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  healthy  surface  of 
that  membrane. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  Louis  a  very  singular 
observation,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  contested ; 
namely,  that  the  secretions  may  be  deranged,  while  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  on  which  these  secretions  take 
place,  remains  uninfluenced  and  almost  unirritated. 
"  Dans  les  cas,  ou  la  langue  etait  couverte  d'un  endroit 
jaunatre  plus  ou  moins  epais,  sa  membrane  muqueuse 
n'etait  pas  rouge  au-dessous,  n'offrait  aucun  signe  d'in- 
flammation.  D'ou  il  faut  conclure  que  les  secretions 
peuvent  etre  plus  ou  moins  profondement  alterees,  sans 
que  les  organes  qui  en  soient  le  siege  soient  enflammes." 
(De  la  Gastro-Enterite,  Tom.  2.)  This  proves  that  vas- 
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cular  and  secretory  derangement  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  distinct,  and  may  consist  in  very  different  relative 
degrees.  However,  although  we  often  find  patients  with 
a  very  ill-smelled  morning  breath,  a  bad-tasted  mouth, 
and  a  coated  tongue,  while  the  mucous  membrane  of 
that  organ  is  not  correspondingly  tumid  and  red,,  yet  we 
in  general,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  observe  that  a 
tongue  somewhat  red,  somewhat  tumid,  somewhat  sore, 
and  somewhat  hotter  than  usual,  accompanies  the  other 
phenomena  enumerated  above.  We  have  at  present  no 
means  of  accurately  determining  in  what  manner  secre- 
tory and  vascular  derangement  react  on  and  create  each 
other  ;  which  of  the  two  is  the  primary  lesion,  or  whe- 
ther now  the  one,  and  now  the  other  may,  in  alternation, 
be  so.  But  this  much  is  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  treat- 
ment is  concerned ;  that  while  vascular  tumidity,  with 
irritation  and  heat  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  exists  in  a  simple  form,  that  is,  with- 
out deranged  secretions  superadded  to  it, — reduced  diet, 
cold  and  even  iced  drinks  during  all  times  of  the  day,  but 
particularly  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  during  the  interval 
of  meals,  acetate  of  ammonia,  acids,  saline  purgatives, 
leeching,  are  indicated,  and  will  accomplish  the  cure 
without  alteratives; — when  deranged  secretions  mani- 
fest themselves  for  any  considerable  time,  alteratives 
are  generally  required,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  although,  unquestionably,  the  degree  of 
irritation  of  that  membrane,  the  age,  constitution,  habits 
of  the  patient,  and  many  other  circumstances,  will  vastly 
and  variously  modify  that  general  law. 

Dyspepsia  and  other  lesions  of  the  DUODENUM,  when 
distinguishable,  which  they  often  not  easily  are,  from 
those  now  enumerated  of  the  stomach,  require  a  very 
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resembling  treatment.  But  there  is  one  remedy  applica- 
ble to  the  stomach,  which  is  not  usually  suitable  for  the 
duodenum.  This  is  EMETICS.  In  many  circumstances 
of  gastric  oppression,  an  emetic  procures  speedy  and 
effectual  relief,  and,  by  administering  it,  we  only  in  some 
measure  follow  up  that  mode  of  disburdenment  which 
nature  itself  often  employs.  But  it  is  only  by  very  vio- 
lent and  inverted  intestinal  action,  that  the  duodenum 
can  be  liberated  from  the  embarassment  of  vitiated  se- 
cretions or  alimentary  accumulation,  by  means  of  emetics. 
The  appropriate  evacuants  of  this  intestine,  therefore, 
are  purgatives.  When,  accordingly,  oppression,  disten- 
tion,  puffiness,  weight,  and  a  tearing  sensation,  are  not 
experienced  until  from  three  to  four  hours  after  meals, 
and  we  thence  infer  the  duodenum  to  be  the  site  of  these 
untoward  phenomena,  instead  of  treating  such  a  case  by 
emetics,  a  warm  purgative,  with  saline  and  perhaps  ano- 
dyne addition,  will  gently  hasten  the  exit  of  the  duo- 
denal contents,  and  put  a  period  to  the  disturbance  and 
irritation. 

For  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  M.  Andrei's  opinion,  that 
certain  forms  of  hepatic  derangement  should  be  treated 
by  emetics,  (see  page  215  Tom.  2  of  Pathol.  Interne.) 
To  the  occasional  exhibition  indeed  of  an  emetic,  when 
great  nausea  indicates  the  probability  of  the  presence  of 
retrogade  bile  in  the  stomach,  I  would  not  object ;  for, 
by  so  doing,  we  only  anticipate  the  step  which  nature 
would  most  likely,  in  a  few  moments,  take  of  herself. 

For  acting  on  the  duodenum  peculiarly,  some  (Dr. 
Todd)  recommend  senna,  some  (Dr.  Paris)  sulphate  of 
magnesia;  others  (Dr.  Warren  I  think)  sulphate  of 
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potass  ;  others,  magnesia.  The  only  general  rule  I 
would  lay  down,  is,  that  as  evacuanls  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  digestive  tube,  the  most  soluble  substances,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  found  the  most  speedy  and 
efficient.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  negative  proof 
that  aloes,  sulphur,  and  other  slowly  dissolving  and  act- 
ing substances,  are  purgative  specifics  for  the  lower  bow- 
el, only  because  they  are  not  thoroughly  softened  and 
liquified  till  they  arrive  at  that  quarter.  On  the  same 
principle,  I  think  that  tonics,  designed  for  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  digestive  tubq,  for  the  stomach  and  duode- 
num, should  ever  be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  preferably 
to  the  powdery ;  in  the  pulverulent,  preferably  to  the 
pilular.  The  only  qualifying  caution  I  would  sug- 
gest to  this  rule  is,  that  both  tonics  and  evacuants  for 
the  superior  part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  should,  if  given 
as  they  ought,  in  the  liquid  form,  be  made  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  either  by  aromatics  or  sedatives,  (as  hyoscya- 
mus,  extract  of  hop,  or  of  lettuce,  &c.)  ;  since  other- 
wise, by  too  rapidly  and  violently  stimulating  the  peris- 
taltic action,  and  being,  in  consequence,  too  promptly 
transmitted  down  the  canal,  they  are  not  suffered  to  lie 
long  enough  in  contact  with  the  stomachic  and  duodenal 
mucous  membranes,  and  hence  are  apt  to  prove  ineffi- 
cient.a 

•  I  would  recommend  to  the  curious  reader,  a  perusal  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Problems  of  Aristotle.  "  How  happens  it,"  asks 
tli is  neatest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  "  that  hellebore  acts  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  ?  scammony  on  the  lower  ? 
and  that  elaterium  operates  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  bowels  ?" 
&c.  See  also  the  section  36,  entitled  «'  Experimenta  varia  spec- 
tantia  purgantia  medicamenta,"  Centur.  prim,  of  the  Sylva  Syl- 
varum,  sive  Historia  Naturalis,  of  Bacon. 
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When,  however,  the  secretions  are  deranged,  are 
thickened,  are  pasty,  and  invest  the  mucous  surface  with 
something  like  a  false  membrane,  the  treatment  should 
either  be  commenced  and  interspersed  with  emetics,  or 
else  medicines  in  the  dry  powdery  form  should  be  given. 
In  these  circumstances,  gun-powder,  magnesia  with  grains 
of  calomel,  which  I  find  to  be  in  fact  preferable  to  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  are  the  best. 

We  must  also  distinguish  as  to  the  evacuants  and 
tonics  which  we  prescribe,  according  to  the  form  and  stage 
of  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Todd  justly  remarks,  that  in  what  he 
calls  the  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  which  corresponds  with 
my  lesions  of  muscular  and  nervous  debility  with  anae- 
mia, rhubarb  is  an  evacuant  preferable  to  senna,  and 
that  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  saline  medicaments 
should  never  be  singly  employed.  In  the  atonic  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  warm  purgatives  are  to  be  employed,  with 
pretty  powerful  tonics ;  rhubarb  being  a  specimen  of  the 
former;  quinine,  iron,  and  even  extract  of  nux  vomica,  of 
the  latter.  In  the  irritative  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in 
its  advanced  stages,  the  treatment  is  in  some  measure 
reversed;  now  saline  medicines,  but  always  carefully 
regulated  in  the  doze,  and  guarded  by  anodynes  or  seda- 
tives, (morphia,  hyoscyamus,  &c.)  are  appropriate  as 
evacuants;  as  tonics,  camomile;  or,  if  quinine,  then  that 
in  the  minutest  dozes,  and  often  accompanied  by  slight 
leeching,  become  expedient.  Now.  also,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  secretions  having  degenerated  or 
declined,  alteratives  not  before  needed,  become  useful, 
and  often  indispensable  auxiliaries. 

I  have  thought  this  as  good  a  place  as  any  other,  for 
introducing  these  few  remarks  regarding  the  medicinal 
treatment  of  gastric  derangements,  which,  so  far  as  we 
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have  hitherto  considered  them,  are  uncomplicated  with 
errors  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 

The  HEPATIC  derangements  which  we  have  to  contend 
with  hi  dyspepsia,  are  of  three  sorts ;  deficiency,  over- 
flow, or  degeneracy  of  bile.  I  may  add  that  febrile 
action,  which  this  viscus,  in  common  with  many  others, 
when  inflamed  or  irritated,  introduces  into  the  system, 
disturbing  the  vital  manifestation,  diverting  it  in  its 
emanation,  and  causing  a  deficiency,  or  a  vicarious 
vitiation  in  other  secretions.  In  the  last  Part,  I  have 
pointed  out  the  various  wayj  in  which  the  liver  may  be 
sympathetically  engaged  in  stomach  derangement,  and 
shall  therefore  not  recapitulate  them.  I  shall  add,  how- 
ever, one  which,  although  I  have  glanced  at  in  comment- 
ing on  a  quotation  from  Mr.  L.  Parker's  work,  I  have 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  adverted  to.  It  is  an  affection 
of  the  liver's  circulatory  function,  from  which  any  one 
of  the  various  lesions  above  enumerated,  as  incidental  to 
the  liver,  may  severally  result. 

Broussais  observes,  in  the  part  entitled  "  Enterite,"  of 
his  memorable  Histoire  des  Phlegmasies,  that  in  persons 
of  great  "  susceptibilite  gastrique,"  the  "  concentrations 
centrales  de  la  periode  de  froid,  (of  fever,)  achevaient, 
de  determiner  la  phlogose  dans  la  muqueuse,  des  voies 
alimentaires."  It  is  obvious,  that  from  the  central 
venous  and  arterial  concentrations  to  which  Broussais 
refers,  the  liver  must  b£  a  principally  suffering  organ ; 
it  and  the  lungs  being  probably  the  two  viscera,  in 
which  such  accumulations  will  most  notably  and  ulti- 
mately occur  ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  temporary  con- 
gestion, prone  to  lead  to  some  abiding  lesion,  is  most  apt 
to  happen.  Obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  in  the 
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liver,  necessarily  produces  retardation  in  that  of  the 
veins  of  stomach  and  intestines,  and  an  engorged  and 
loaded  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  parts. 
Having  just  yesterday  (January  2d  1840,)  had  a  case 
apparently  illustrative  of  the  origin  and  form  of  affection 
referred  to  by  Broussais  ;  and  as  pathology  is  ever  best 
illustrated  by  cases,  I  annex  the  following : — 

Mr. Sanguineous,  florid  temperament,  tall,  robust, 

age  28  ;  unmarried,  of  active  habits ;  se  preebuit,  in  tali 
modo,  manustuprationi,  usque  ad  periodum  recentem, 
ut  nunc  perdiderit  omne  desiderium  sexuale.  Some- 
time since,  was  exposed  one  night  to  great  cold :  shivered 
that  night  and  next  day.  The  following  night,  swelling 
of  the  legs,  pain  and  fulness  in  the  chest  and  right  side, 
with  cough  and  expectoration  of  blood.  Inflammation  of 
the  chest,  (of  what  sort  I  could  not  ascertain),  succeed- 
ed ;  for  which  he  was  bled  and  blistered.  Got  rid  of  the 
thoracic  affection ;  but  never  of  a  fulness,  hardness,  un- 
easiness of  right  hypochondre,  dating  from  that  period. 
Such  was  this  person's  account  of  the  outset  of  his  com- 
plaints. 

I  find  him  to  day  with  a  pulse  of  a  hundred,  but  ap- 
parently increased  in  frequency  from  hasty  walking  and 
agitation.  Tongue  thickly  coated  with  a  snow-white  fur, 
lungs  deficient  in  respiratory  sound ;  heart  normal ; 
fulness  of  right  hypochondre,  with  tenderness  of  liver  and 
epigastrium  ;  pain  across  pit  of  stomach,  with  epigastric 
pulsations :  bowels  irregular,  urine  sedimentous ;  ge- 
nital organ  small ;  weakness  and  feebleness  of  legs,  con- 
trary to  what  his  robust  form,  and  high-coloured  visage, 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Mental  vigour  impaired: 
depression  of  spirits,  so  as  that  he  cannot  think  of  going 
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into  company ;  while  I  applied  the  stethoscope,  he  grew 
pale  and  faint,  was  obliged  to  lie,  and  hare  a  draught  of 
cold  water. 

Here,  it  seems  very  apparent  that  "  concentrations 
centrales,"  the  production  of  a  "  periodie  de  froid,"  caus- 
ed simultaneous  vascular  congestion  of  lungs  and  liver, 
probably  of  the  stomach  also,  through  the  medium  of 
the  liver.  Some  may  even  suspect  that  the  heart  itself 
had,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  cause,  suffer- 
ed, at  least,  functional  derangement  in  consequence  of 
the  central  concentrations  in* the  lungs,  produced  by  the 
cold,  as  the  palpitations  may  seem  to  imply.  But  such 
palpitations  are  often  arterial,  not  cardiac,  and  may,  when 
epigastric,  be  seated  in  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  sto- 
mach, since  the  sympathetic's  branches  being  equally 
distributed  on  these  arteries  and  the  stomach,  may  be 
the  means  of  sometimes  involving  the  former  in  irrita- 
tions of  the  latter.  Or  these  pulsations  might  be  in  the 
hepatic  or  cceliac  artery:  still  caused,  however,  in  the  sym- 
pathetic manner  now  pointed  out.  The  expectoration  of 
blood  was  an  early  effort  of  the  lungs  to  disburden  the 
loaded  vessels  of  its  mucous  membrane  ;  and  the  tempo- 
rary swelling  of  the  feet  plainly  indicated  central  conges- 
tion, just  as  chronic  hepatization  of  the  liver  produces 
persistent  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  masturbation,  excessively  practised,  had 
predisposed  to  both  the  functional  and  organic  disease. 
I  may  add,  that  his  diet  was  excessive  in  quantity  and 
strength. 

He  is  just  come  under  treatment,  so  that  I  cannot 
give  any  satisfactory  details  on  that  head  :  but,  from  the 
state  of  his  stools,  which  are  pale,  and  of  his  tongue*  and 
of  his  right  hypochondre,  I  infer  secretory  indolence  of 
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the  liver,  arising  from  sub-inflammatory  action,  and  a  hy- 
peraemic  state  of  that  viscus.  I  propose,  therefore,  suc- 
cessive parties  of  leeches  on  the  edge  of  the  right  ribs, 
with  mercurial  and  saline  aperients,  and  a  reduction  of 
diet.  But  I  considered  it  expedient  to  precede  all  this  by 
a  cautious  phlebotomy,  in  consideration  of  the  patient's 
plethora  and  pulse. 

I  now  resume.  — Deficience,  overflow,  or  vitiation  of 
the  bile,  may  depend  on  a  far  vaster  variety  of  causes 
than  I  can  now  enumerate,  unless  I  should  devote  to 
hepatic  derangement  alone,  a  volume  as  large  as  the  one 
I  am  now  engaged  in  will  probably  prove.  Respecting  the 
various  sorts  of  vitiated  bile,  "  noire,  vertes,  acres,  acides, 
corrosives,  poisseuses,"  it  is  well  asked  by  M.  Roche, 
(and  the  same  question  may  be  equally  well  asked  in  re- 
gard to  the  bile's  deficiency  or  overflow,)  "  quelle  influ- 
ence exercent-ils  sur  les  maladies  dans  lesquelles  on  les 
observe?  Les  font-elles  naitre  ?  Se  bornent-elles  a 
les  accroitre?  ou,  n'en  sont-elles  que  les  effets?"  I 
have  already  stated  that  in  this  work,  my  attention 
throughout  has  been  more  exclusively  given  to  remedi- 
able lesions,  rather  than  to  those  consisting  in,  or  result- 
ing from,  structural  change.  The  most  usual  and  not- 
able changes  of  the  former  milder  and  more  manageable 
sort,  and  which  may  cause  equally  interruption  or  redun- 
dance or  degeneration  of  the  liver's  peculiar  secretion,  are 
a  state  of  irritation — a  state  of  sub-inflammation — of 
simple  hypertrophy  without  change  of  structure,  and  of 
atrophy,  or  diminution  of  the  liver's  bulk,  also  without 
change  of  structure.  These  various  states  may  give  rise 
to  one  or  more  of  the  several  derangements  of  the  bile  to 
which  I  have  more  than  once  adverted. 

But,  before  advancing  to  the  consideration  of  treatment, 
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some  observations  of  M.  Roche,  which  may  be  useful  in 
assisting  us  to  detect  what  part  of  the  liver  is  the  subject 
of  irritation,  in  those  cases  in  which  that  irritation  is  not 
general,  may  be  here  incorporated.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  translate  M.  Roche's  remarks.  "  When  the  con- 
vexity of  the  liver  is  the  site  of  inflammation  (or  irrita- 
tion,) the  pain  is  acute,  lancinating,  pungent ;  is  aug- 
mented by  inspiration,  cough,  and  pressure ;  and  it  is 
when  this,  to  wit,  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, that  the  patient  has  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  neck, 
and  feels  pain  in  lying  on  the  right  side."  "  When  the 
concave  surface  of  the  liver  is  inflamed,  the  pain  is  more 
profoundly  seated  than  in  the  former  case  ;  greater  pres- 
sure is  required  to  develope  pain  ,  pain  is  not  propagated 
to  neck  or  shoulder ;  vomitings  more  frequently  occur, 
and  gastric  derangement ;  there  is  seldom  cough  or  pain 
on  inspiration ;  and  the  patient  lies  more  easily  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side."  M.  Roche  says  that  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult ;  but  gives  two  cases  in  which  he 
effected  it  correctly;  and  adds  another  illustrative  of  the 
great  practical  importance  which  there  may  occasionally 
result  from  an  accurate  diagnosis.  This  was  a  case  of 
extensive  suppuration  of  the  liver's  convex  surface,  of 
which  the  slightest  incision  would  have  delivered .  the 
young  woman  in  whom  it  occurred,  and  saved  her  from 
that  death  which  thence  and  then  overtook  her. 

M.  Andral  makes  a  remark,  in  respect  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  is  new  to  me,  but 
which  deserves  great  attention.  "  A  frequent  (?)  termi- 
nation," he  writes,  "  of  chronic  hepatitis  is  suppuration, 
which,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  takes  place  without 
the  patient  or  physician  being  aware  of  it."  Pathol. 
Interne,  torn.  2,  page  210. 
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When,  with  a  tumid  and  tender  liver,  the  biliary  se- 
cretion is  diminished  or  suppressed,  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued is  as  follows  :    If  the  state  of  the  liver  now  described 
occur  in  a  first  attack  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  a  subject  ro- 
bust and  under  middle  life,  leeches  on  the  hypochondria, 
total  abstinence,  or  at  least  a  great  reduction  of  diet, 
with  saline  purgatives,  are  the  immediate  means.     The 
diet,  instead  of  being  mixed,  or  even  farinaceous,  must 
be  herbaceous,  by  which  I  mean,  that  grapes,  straw- 
berries, rasps,  cooked  apples,  cherries,  oranges,  lettuce, 
&c.  if  to  be  had,  are,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  be  solely  made" 
use  of.     Amid  the  quiet  of  the  system,  and  contraction 
of  the  tissues  which  will  ensue,  the  irritability  and  bulk 
of  the  liver  will  soon  abate.     The  circulatory  and  secret- 
ing ducts,  lately  pressed  laterally  upon  by  interstitial 
hypertrophe,  or  hypersemic,   or  cedemic  plethora,  so  as 
that  their  potency  is,  for  the  time,  in  some  measure 
nullified,  will  renew  their  actions.     Yet  sometimes  an 
unusual  degree  of  subsequent  inaction  or  languor  of  the 
liver,  indicated  by  a  very  scanty  discharge  of  bile,  of 
which  flatulence,  sluggish  bowels,  and  too  light  stools, 
are  the  proof,  will  require  small  doses  of  blue  pill  and  of 
colchicum.     But  the  treatment  will  generally  require  to 
be  begun  by  one  or  two  small  doses  of  calomel.     The 
blue  pill  may  then  follow.     Colchicum  should  only,  how- 
ever, be  ventured  on  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacu- 
ated by  a  full  purging  dose  of  calomel,  or  of  some  other 
alvine  evacuant:  as  oil,  aloes,  or  rhubarb.     The  col- 
chicum will  then  follow  with  advantage,  and  its  efficacy 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  a  solution,  the  sulphate  of 
potass,  be  added  to  it.    When  the  blue  pill  is  employed,  it 
should  be  in  very  minute  but  frequent  doses,  and  saline 
purgatives,  of  which  sulphate  of  potass  is  the  best,  should 
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be  often  interposed.     Mr.  Annesley,  in  his  work  on  the 
Diseases  of  India,  appears  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  some 
errors,  in  his  theory  of  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the 
biliary  secretion.     He  seems  to  impute  the  power  of 
mercury  to  emulge  the  gall  bladder,  simply  to  its  faculty 
of  rendering  less  viscid  and  tenacious  the  mucous  secre- 
tion, which  may  chance   to  obstnict  the  outlet   of  the 
ductus  communis,  "  and  thus  it  may  effect  a  discharge  of 
bile  into  the  intestine,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the 
mechanical  obstruction  placed  in  its  way."     (Sketches  of 
Diseases  of  India,  p.  382).  *  He  does  not  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  mercury  has  a  specific  power  of  augmenting 
the  biliary  secretion,  and  appears  to  think  that  the  yel- 
low appearance  of  the  stools  is  owing  to  other  causes 
than  the  bile.     From  these  views,  the  experiments  I 
have  made,  my  observations  in  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, and  from  the  phenomena  of  disease,  lead  me  very 
materially  to  dissent.     Mercury  seems  to  me  to  possess 
an  unquestionable  power,  not  only  of  emulging  the  gall 
bladder,  but  of  specifically  stimulating  the  liver  to  a  more 
active  and  copious  secretion ;  of  either  causing  to  be  de- 
termined into  this  organ  a  more  than  usually  abundant 
proportion  of  the  biliary  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of 
enabling  the  liver  to  extract  and  excrete  these  in  a  more 
than  usually  efficient  way.     I  am  still  more  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Annesley's  speculations  about  the  colour  of  the  ex- 
crement are,  at  least,  exaggerated,  and  that  although  the 
bile  may  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  yellow  or  dark  hue 
of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  it  is  the  principal.     If  Mr. 
Annesley  imagines  that  calomel  has  a  specific  effect  in 
reducing  the  arterial  fulness  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
here  also  he  is  in  error,  for  saline,  and  several  other  pur- 
gatives, have  the  same  power. 
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In  one  of  last  year's  (1839)  numbers  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  on  which  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  lay  my  hands,  there  occurs  a  communication,  in, 
I  think,  part  3d  of  that  number,  intended  to  shew,  that 
by  small  does  of  blue  pill,  the  system  is  as  speedily,  or 
even  more  speedily  affected,  than  by  the  larger  doses  in 
which  it  is  usually  administered.  This  statement  is 
directly  opposed  to  Dr.  W.  Philip's,  who  avers,  that  by 
exceedingly  small  doses  of  mercury,  the  liver  is  liberated, 
yet  the  constitution  not  affected.  As  in  the  most  of  the 
hepatic  derangements  connected  with  the  primary,  and 
even  the  chronic  forms  of  indigestion,  it  is  neither  advis- 
able nor  necessary  to  mercurialize  the  system,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  conflict- 
ing announcements  be  the  juster.  I  admit  that  occa- 
sionally we  see  mercurializatioii  follow  very  small  doses 
of  mercury.  A  young  lady,  for  example,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  had  salivation  produced  in  her  from  the 
brief  application  of  some  form  of  mercurial  unguent  to 
the  conjunctiva,  which  my  much  respected  friend, 
Dr.  MacKenzie,  the  well  known  oculist,  prescribed 
for  an  ophthalmy  under  which  she  laboured.  The 
severest  case  of  salivation  which  I  ever  witnessed  occur- 
red to  me  when  a  student,  in  the  person  of  one  of  my 
own  patients,  a  gentleman  of  fifty  years  of  age.  Two 
grains  of  calomel  produced  that  salivation.  The  tongue 
of  this  person  continued  for  about  ten  days  frightfully 
swollen.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  what  is  the 
common  course  of  things,  and  my  experience  leads  me 
to  coincide  with  Dr.  Philip:  I  think  it  not  impossible, 
moreover,  to  explain  why  small  and  gradual  doses  pro- 
duce merely  a  local  effect,  and  do  not  enter  the  consti- 
tution. By  the  slow  and  minute  introduction  of  mer- 
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cury  into  the  intestinal  canal,  the  mucous  surface  is 
gradually  accustomed  to  its  contact,  and  by  an  exertion 
of  its  conservative  and  repellent  power,  declines  to  ab- 
sorb the  mercurial,  and  is  merely  stimulated  by  its  pre- 
sence to  a  more  active  secretion.  By  these  small  doses, 
the  intestinal  tube  is  merely  excited  to  a  greater  secre- 
tory action,  by  which  the  opposite  action,  namely, 
absorption,  save  of  the  chyle,  is  in  some  measure  pre- 
vented, and  the  mercurial,  which  causes  that  augmented 
action,  being  a  foreign  body,  is  less  likely  to  be  taken 
into  the  system,  but  is  urgecl  along  with  the  excremen- 
tory  mass.  Whereas  large  doses  of  mercury,  by  drain- 
ing the  intestinal  secretions,  are  apt  to  render  absorption 
from  that  tract  active  and  indiscriminate,  and  to  produce 
alternations  of  constipation,  during  which  mercury  is  al- 
ways more  liable  to  be  absorbed  than  when  the  bowels 
are  gently  but  continuously  acting.  But,  however  we 
may  explain  it,  the  fact  certainly  in  general  is,  that  the 
minute  doses  of  mercury  which  Dr.  Philip  suggests,  may 
be  administered  for  a  long  period  without  constitutional 
effects,  and  with  amazing  benefit  in  cases  of  tumefied  or 
obstructed  liver,  with  deficient  biliary  secretion. 

The  employment  of  mercury,  in  these  small  and  guard- 
ed doses,  is  necessary,  when  biliary  derangement  presents 
itself,  as  it  more  usually  does  in  dyspepsia,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  considerable  derangement  of  the  stomach,  and 
impairment  of  that  organ's  power,  and  of  the  system's 
generally.  When  liver  complaint  occurs  in  this  some- 
what enfeebled  state  of  the  system,  and  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  caution  of  M.  Bonnet  ought  to  be  well  kept 
in  mind ;  namely,  that  we  must  not  too  strongly  insist 
on  debilitating  treatment.  "  Une  chose  qu'on  ne  sau- 
rait  assez  recommander  surtout,  c'est  qu'il  ne  faut  pas 
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insister  sur  les  debilitants.  Lorsqu'apres  les  avoir  em- 
ployes (Tune  maniere  proportionee  aux  forces  du  sujet  et 
a  1'intensite  du  mal,  on  s'apei^oit  qu'ils  ne  produisent 
aucune  amelioration  sensible,  il  est  prudent  d'y  renon- 
cer." — Traite  des  Maladies  de  Foie. 

When  debility  or  constitutional  irritation  dissuade  from 
the  use  of  mercury,  which  always  augments  those  states, 
nitric  acid  may  be  employed  as  a  very  efficient  promoter 
and  improver  of  the  biliary  secretion.  Nitric  acid  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  administered  internally,  in  doses  of  20 
to  40  drops  of  the  dilute  acid  in  water,  taken  several 
times  a  day:  and  externally  as  a  bath,  or,  still  better,  as 
a  lotion,  either  alone  or  combined  with  muriatic  acid. 
(See  Formula  12,  at  the  end  of  this  work.)  Another 
point  requires  attention,  as  Dr.  J.  Johnson  and  others 
have  well  observed,  and  as  my  own  experience  enables 
me  to  affirm.  It  is  the  propriety,  in  almost  all  cases 
of  gastric,  biliary,  or  intestinal  derangement  of  any  con- 
siderable duration,  of  combining  some  form  of  anodyne 
medicine  with  the  purgatives  prescribed.  This  is  a 
very  important  point ;  and,  in  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  it  in  view,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  a 
very  recent  and  very  striking  proof.  A  lady  under  my 
care  has  unfortunately  contracted  the  habit,  the  parallel 
of  which  every  physician  must  have  seen,  of  inordinately 
using  purgative  medicine.  In  the  case  I  have  referred 
to,  the  propensity  has  reached  an  almost  monoma- 
niacal  intensity  and  obstinacy;  and  my  patient,  al- 
though eating  exceedingly  little,  and  much  emaciated, 
in  consequence  of  her  abuse  of  cathartics,  will  never  be 
persuaded  that  some  vast  accumulations,  requiring  the 
force  of  calomel  to  dislodge,  exist  not  in  her  bowels. 
Taking  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter  from  my 
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t,  I  ordered  her  Mistura  cretai,  with  an  addition  of 
I  Jattley's  sedative  liquor,  with  a  view  to  check  the  frequent 
and  scanty,  but  irritating  stools,  which  resulted  from  her 
habit.  This  medicine,  whose  operation  would,  with  most 
persons,  have  been  directly  astringent,  gave  rise,  in  her 
case,  simply  from  allaying  the  intestinal  irritability,  to  more 
regular,  more  copious  and  consistent  stools  than  she  was 
usually  accustomed  to  have ;  so  that  my  patient  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  mixture,  and  was  fully  persuaded  that 
she  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  herfavourite  remedy,  a  power- 
ful purgative !  This  case  proves,  that  deficient  action  of  or- 
gans and  parts  is  often  due  to  excessive  stimulation,  to  ex- 
cessive excitement;  by  reducing  which,  and  by  giving  them 
repose,  we  enable  those  organs  to  perform  their  functions.  It 
is  the  subtle,  and,  I  believe,  very  just  remark  of  Dr.  Philip, 
that  the  reason  why  lettuces  are  more  easily  digested  by 
dyspeptics  than  other  vegetables  is,  because  they  include  an 
anodyne  principle.  And  to  the  same  cause  it  is  owing  that 
a  small  dose  of  opium,  or  a  cigar  after  meals,  quiets  the 
stomachic  excitement  of  many  a  dyspeptic,  and  enables 
their  soothed  digestive  organs  to  do  their  duty,  at  once 
more  easily,  more  comfortably,  and  more  efficiently. 
"  Son  action  (opium's)  dans  ces  cas,  est  entitlement 
contraire  a  celle  qu'il  produit  ordinairement,  puisqu'il 
favorise  ici  1'acte  de  la  digestion"  (Andral),  in  the  way 
I  have  pointed  out,  and  contrarily  to  its  usual  action  on 
stomachs  not  morbidly  sensible.  • 

From  the  facts  now  stated,  then,  we  gather  that  the 
conjunction  of  anodynes  with  purgatives  is  generally  ex. 
pedient  in  indigestion,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane 
is  usually  irritable,  and  the  nervous  sensibility,  morbid 
and  exalted.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  "  the 
most  powerful  purgative  that  clears  the  bowels  most 
u 
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effectually.  If  irritation  be  first  allayed  by  hyoscyamus 
or  other  anodyne,  and  then  a  mild  cathartic  exhibited, 
the  evacuations  will  be  more  copious  than  if  the  most 
drastic  medicines  are  exhibited  without  previous  prepara- 
tion." Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  of  medicines  directed 
to  the  bowels,  but  the  remark  applies  equally  to  those 
addressed  to  the  liver,  and  designed  to  effect  the  evacua- 
tion of  retained  bile  in  that  viscus,  or  to  solicit  that  or- 
gan's action  by  previously  reducing  its  irritability. 
Broussais,  Andral,  Louis,  Parker,  and  many  others, 
have  insisted  on  the  absolute  impropriety  and  the 
fruitlessness  of  addressing  organs,  or  the  constitution, 
through  the  medium  of  an  irritable  mucous  membrane ; 
or  of  hoping  for  any  good  effects  from  drugs  which  mor- 
bidly excite  that  membrane,  or  the  system.*  The  ex- 

*  When  I  was  a  student  attending  the  hospital,  a  man  was  treat- 
ed for  ascites,  with  digitalis.  He  had  long  laboured  under  acute 
dyspepsia,  whose  origin  was  prior  to  that  of  the  ascitic  affec- 
tion. The  tongue  was  fiery  and  tumid.  The  digitalis  produced 
the  most  agonizing  sensations  about  the  heart,  with  palpitations, 
as  far  as  I  remember.  He  stated  this  to  the  medical  officer,  and 
when  ordered  to  continue  the  medicine,  remonstrated  earnestly 
with  that  gentleman.  He  was  sternly  commanded  to  submit. 
The  man  waited  till  the  physician  had  passed  from  his  bed  to  that 
of  his  neighbour,  and  then,  although  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion 
and  suffering,  marched  resolutely  from  the  Hospital.  His  ascites 
had  increased  during  the  vise  of  digitalis,  doubtless  from  the  fe- 
brility  which  it  occasioned,  checking  the  cutaneous  and  other 
secretions. 

If  this  man's  ascites  was  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  it  probably  was,  it  was  likely  to  be  aggravated  rather  than 
alleviated  or  cured,  by  a  means  that  so  agonized  that  viscus 
through  the  stomach,  for  through  the  latter,  it  probably  was,  that 
the  former  was  exasperated.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely 
laid  down,  that  no  remedy  which  causes  great  and  persistent  un- 
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citability  of  that  membrane,  and  of  organs  which  we 
purpose  to  act  on,  must  first  be,  by  some  means,  allayed ; 
or  else  the  medicines  designed  to  act  upon  those  organs 
must,  if  necessary,  be  guarded  by  anodynes.  The  pill 
which  Dr.  Johnson  suggests,  will,  in  such  cases,  be  found 
a  generally  useful  one  :  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  (and  the 
remark  applies  to  all  the  plans  of  treatment  which  I 
have  hinted,  or  may  yet  hint  at,)  that  the  proportion  of 
tonic,  alterative,  or  anodyne  ingredients,  requires  to  be 
modified  in  almost  every  different  case,  according  to 
minute  and  innumerable  varieties  in  the  circumstances, 
temperament,  age,  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  stage, 
degree,  and  complications  of  the  disease.  I  use  the  free- 
dom of  giving  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  formula,  slightly  altered. 

R.   Extract.  Colocynth.  Comp. 
Pil.  Rhei  Comp.  aa.  gii. 

Pil.Hydrarg.  (the  submuriate  may  be  substituted)  gr.xvi.» 
Sapou.  Venet.  gr.  iv. 
Ext.  Hyoscy.  3i. 
Ol.  Caryoph.  gtt.  iii.     M Fiunt  pilulae  XL. 

Of  these,  one  before  dinner,  and  one  or  two  at  bed- 
time, or  one  or  two  at  bed-time  only,  will  be  found  to 
regulate  easily  and  fully  the  bowels,  in  many  cases  of 
indigestion. 

The  good  effects  of  anodynes  in  procuring  a  favourable 
change  after  long  periods  of  disorder  and  suffering,  are 
perhaps,  more  conspicuous  in  some  forms  (often  nervous) 
of  dyspepsia,  than  in  any  other  diseases.  A  lady  from 

easiness   or   suffering,  can  ever  issue  in  good.      A  physician's 
errand  is  to  spare  men  suffering,  while  he  cures  them  of  disease. 
Many  medical  men  seem  to  forget  the  former  item  in  their  duty. 
•  If  calomel  is  preferred,  gr.  x.  will  he  enough. 
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Edinburgh  caine  under  my  care  in  this  city.     She  was  a 
married  woman,  about  44  years  of  age,  small  and  deli- 
cate in  person,  of  the  nervous  temperament,  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time  subject  to  complaints  of  the  sto- 
mach, during  which  she  had  been  ordered  much  me- 
dicine,   principally  tonic   and  stimulant.      The  attack 
which  she  laboured  under,  when  I  saw  her,  was  of  a  year's 
duration,    and  was  accompanied  by  many  anomalous 
nervous  feelings,  and  great  despondency  of  mind.    Find- 
ing her  suffering  from  spontaneous  pain,  (a  feeling  of 
burning  and  of  being  gnawed  at  the  epigastrium,)  but  not 
increased  on  pressure,  with  a  tolerable  pulse,  and  more 
particularly  without  any  ill  taste  in  her  mouth,  a  tongue 
perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  but  of  a  fiery  red,  with  a 
shade  of  lurid,  I  considered  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
with  either  alterative  or  purgative  treatment,  which  was 
evidently  unneeded,  but  that  an  instant  adoption  of  a 
cooling  and  sedative  treatment  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
evidently  in  a  state  bordering  on  structural  change  or 
adynamic  inflammation,  was  requisite.     Accordingly,  an 
infusion  of  hyoscyamus  with  nitre,  was  given  in  frequent 
and  considerable  doses,  with  a   regulated  diet.      The 
change  to  the  better  was  sudden  and  amazing.       The 
tongue  became,  almost  immediately,  natural :  the  nervous 
feelings  almost  entirely  disappeared.   Her  bowels,  which 
were  not  much  deranged,  were  regulated  by  rhubarb  and 
soda.   Such  cases  verify  the  remark  of  Broussais : — "  deux 
ou  trois  jours  m'ont  souvent  sufn  pour  calmer  des  irrita- 
tions dejaanciennes."    Histoire  des  Phlegmasies  Chron- 
iques.  Tom.  2. 

The  augmentation  of  the  liver's  bulk,  if  unaccom- 
panied with  much  pain  and  tenderness,  and  with  no 
very  marked  lesion  of  its  secretion,  that  is,  with  no  very 
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notable  increase,  deficiency,  or  vitiation  of  it,  is  not  in 
general  an  alarming  state ;  but  may,  with  care,  and  the 
means  now  noticed,  be,  for  the  most  part,  cured.  It  is 
different,  however,  when,  with  augmentation  of  its  bulk, 
there  are  not  only  tenderness  and  pain,  but,  moreover, 
an  overflow  of  vitiated,  warm,  and  acrid  bile.  This  state 
borders  on  inflammation  and  organic  change.  Simple 
enlargement  of  the  liver  is  a  common,  and  not  a  danger- 
ous lesion :  but  when  that  enlargement  is  accompanied 
with  the  further  symptoms  here  enumerated,  there  is 
eminent  risk.  Next  to^the  lungs,  no  organ  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  liver  is  apt  to  be  precipitated  into  struc- 
tural change.  This  liability  is  partly  due  to  its  consti- 
tution, at  once  spongy  and  vascular,  yet  including  tissues 
possessed  of  low  grades  of  vital  reaction,  and  easily  dis- 
organized. Incipient  inflammation  of  secreting  organs 
is  generally,  or  is  always  preceded  by  an  abnormal  in- 
crease of  secretion.  The  latter  phenomenon  should, 
therefore,  ever  put  us  on  our  guard. 

The  first  pathologists  freely  recognize  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  redundant  bile. 

Roche,  while  he  controverts  the  notion,  that  bilious 
hypemsecretion  results  from  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
blood,  or  that  inconvenience  flows  from  an  unusually 
large  secretion  of  normal  bile,  yet  acknowledges  both 
the  fact  of  occasional  biliary  overflux,  and  also  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  bile.  M.  Andral  speaks  of  it 
under  the  title  of  "  hyperemie  bilieuse;"  by  which  I  con- 
ceive him  to  mean,  a  more  than  usual  flux  to  the  liver, 
of  blood  surcharged  with  materials  for  the  formation  of 
bile ;  otherwise  the  designation  is  equivocal.  Still  this 
distinguished  man  unhesitatingly  recognizes  the  disease, 
and  writes  o£  it  as  one  in  which  "  la  seulecmaladie  qui 
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existe  est  une  augmentation  inexplicable  (?)  dans  la 
secretion  biliaire,  qui  se  produit  spontanement  chez  les 
individus  a  temperament  bilieux,"  &c.  fop.  citat.  Tom.  2. 
page  215.)  Among  the  symptoms,  M.  Andral  enume- 
rates "  diarrhee  bilieuse,"  apparently  assuming,  that  an 
attentive  physician,  who  considers  the  tout-en-semble  of 
symptoms,  will  not  be  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  which 
Dr.  Abercrombie  apprehends,  of  mistaking  "  thin  fecu- 
lent matter  mixed  with  mucous,"  for  "  bilious  stools," 
and  seemingly  unconsious  that  any  man,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  commonest  and  best  established  facts  of  recent 
physiology,  could  speak  as  Mr.  Tytler,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  does,  "  of  the  notion  that  the  colour  of  the 
feces  is  derived  from  the  bile,  being  a  merely  popular 
one,"  and  of  the  "  doctrine  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  alleged  by 
certain  authors,  not  being  based  on  a  single  fact '/'  I 
have  in  a  former  part,  referred  to  modes  of  diagnosing 
bile  in  stools. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  now  described,  al- 
ways requires  prompt  and  decided  treatment;  although 
this  must  be  less  energetic  in  chronic  than  in  acute 
hepatitis,  when  either  form  exists,  independent  of  sto- 
machic derangement,  or  is  the  cause  of  that  stomachic 
derangement.  The  treatment  must  also  be  less  ener- 
getic, when  the  digestive  organs  in  general  are  involved, 
than  when  chronic  hepatitis  singly  exists.  When  a 
tender,  tumid,  painful,  oversecreting  liver,  with  scalding 
and  dark  stools,  exists  in  a  robust  and  sanguineous 
person,  not  hitherto  acknowledging  indigestion,  bleeding 
at  the  arm,  leeches  on  the  right  ribs,  and  also  at  the 
anus,  large  emollient  injections,  mild  saline  laxatives, 
as  the  tartrate  of  soda,  or  oleaginous  ones,  with  abstin- 
ence or  a  spare  acidulous  diet  (see  my  Treatise  p.  Ill,) 
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are  necessary.  I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  the  cataplasms 
which  MM.  Andral  and  Bonnet  recommend,  unless 
with  a  view  to  allay  pain;  in  accomplishing  which 
end,  however,  they  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk  of 
suppuration.  The  application  of  cold,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  form  more  scientific  practice." 

The  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus  is  doubly  in- 
dicated, if  the  suppression  or  non-appearance  of  usual 
haemorrhoids  has  preceded  the  hepatic  attack.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  irregularity  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  with  the  single  difference,  that  in  the  latter  case, 
the  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  groins  of  the  side 
affected ;  or,  better  still,  to  the  vulva.  A  good  many 
leeches  should  be  laid  on  in  either  case,  and  repeated. 

Among  the  irritating  medicines  which  M.  Bonnet 
enumerates,  as  unskilfully  employed  in  chronic  hepa- 
titis, rhubarb  is  included.  I  dissent  from  this  statement 
in  regard  to  rhubarb,  having  found  it,  especially  when 
united  to  the  tartrate  of  soda,  one  of  the  safest,  mildest, 
best  evacuants  in  all  cases  of  hepatic  derangement,  in 
which  the  bowels  were  not  very  obstinate;  which,  how- 
ever, these  sometimes  prove,  requiring  to  be  forced  by 
powerful  purgatives. 

When  the  digestive  organs  are  affected  simulta- 
neously with  the  liver;  more  especially,  when  the  he- 
patic disorder  is  due  to  irritation,  or  sub-inflammatory 
action,  propagated  from  the  gastro-  duodenal  mucous 

•  Some  time  since,  I  published,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  a  notice  of  the  good  effects  of  a  solution  of 
tartar  emetic,  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  phlegmonous  cutaneous 
inflammation.  1  find  such  a  lotion,  with  tincture  of  opium  added, 
exceedingly  useful  in  some  cases  of  gastric  and  hepatic  irritation  ; 
as  the  one  now  under  consideration  for  example. 
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membrane,  up  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  by  the  channel 
of  the  gastro-duodenal  veins,  (see  Ribes),  the  treatment 
must  be  less  energetic,  and  the  stomach  must  claim  our 
attention  simultaneously  with  theliver.a  As  the  stomach, 
along  with  the  duodenum,  is  in  this  case  the  puncium 
saliens  of  lesion,  the  necessity  of  allaying  their  irritabili- 
ty, if  we  would  effectually  put  a  period  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  viscus,  is  apparent.    Hepatitis  of  this  sym- 
pathetic sort,  not  being  so  dangerous  nor  rapid  in  its 
progress,  as  that  which  has  an  idiopathic  origin,  allows  us 
to  proceed  more  leisurely.     Leeching  may  or  may  not 
be  necessary.    If  requisite  at  all,  it  will  generally  be  most 
appropriately  practised  by  small  but  repeated  parties  of 
leeches,  applied  alternately  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
the  edges  of  the  right  ribs,  perhaps,  occasionally,  to  the 
perineum  or  margin  of  anus.     Then  the  bowels  should 
be  fairly  opened  by  an  efficient  but  mild  purgative  j  as 
castor  oil,  or  blue  pill  at  night,  followed  by  oil  in  the 
morning;  or  by  rhubarb  and  tartrate  of  soda.     If  the 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  seem  deficient;  if  the 
stools  want  regularity,  bulk,  consistency,  and  healthful 
colour,  one  grain  dozes  of  the  blue  pill  given  three  times 
daily,  with  small  nightly  dozes  of  rhubarb  in  powder, 
persisted  in  for  a  week  or  two,  will  gradually,  safely, 
effectually  restore  'these.     Small  dozes  of  a  mixed  in- 
fusion of  hyoscyamus  and  ipecacuanha,  to  which  nitre  is 
added,  will  retain  the  secretions  in  the  activity  to  which 

a  Let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  morbid  action,  following  a 
route,  just  the  reverse  of  this,  may  occur ;  and  that  the  stomach, 
and  also  the  pancreas,  may  be  deranged  from  propagated  irritation 
of  the  liver,  passing  down  the  ductus  choledochus,  the  ductus 
communis,  to  the  duodenum  and  pancreatic  duct. 
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the  blue  pill  and  rhubarb  have  brought  them ;  will  pre- 
vent a  re-accession  of  irritation  on  the  gastro-duodenal 
mucous  surface;  will  tranquillize  the  liver,  by  annihil- 
ating this  source  of  morbid  excitement;  and,  if  corrobo- 
rated by  firm  adherence  to  a  small  and  easily  digestible 
diet,  will  assuredly  effect  a  cure  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  organic  error. 

In  one  or  two  cases  of  post  mortem  examination,  I 
have  found  the  liver,  small  and  apparently  contracted, 
without  any  apparent  lesion  of  structure  except  a  slightly 
augmented  degree  of  density.  These  cases  were  charac- 
terized iii  life,  by  sluggish  bowels,  and  stools  rather 
lighter  than  natural.  I  observe  that  Tulpius  found  in 
one  case,  the  liver,  "  aridum,  atrum,  exsiccum,  et  in- 
star  corrugati  corii  ita  in  se  contractum,  ut  vix  sequaret 
gerninum  pugnum."  Morgagni,  Stoll,  Van  Swieten,  Louis, 
Andral,  Cruveilhier  record  cases  of  atrophied  liver.  The 
treatment  of  such  cases,  supposing  the  lesion  which 
marks  them  could  be  diagnosed,  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  do,  should  be  almost  entirely  hygienic.  A 
spare  and  light  diet,  mild  exercise,  the  gentlest  eva- 
cuants,  &c.  by  equalizing  and  lightening  all  the  actions, 
circulatory,  nutrient,  and  absorbent,  may  be  expected 
in  this,  (as  in  many  other  cases  of  local  embarrassment,) 
to  reduce  or  augment,  and  to  restore  to  its  usual  volume, 
constitution,  and  function,  the  endangered  viscus. 

I  would  conclude  these  remarks  on  derangements  of 
the  liver,  by  generally  observing,  that  whether  the  hepa- 
tic lesion  be  characterized  by  an  augmented  or  diminished 
secretion  of  bile,  the  safest  practice  ever  is,  to  prescribe 
that  diet  which  is  found  to  furnish  to  the  blood  the 
smallest  quantity  of  those  materials  from  which  bile  is 
most  plentifully  eliminated  by  the  liver.  Whenthe  biliary 
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secretion,  were  we  to  judge  merely  from  the  stools,  would 
be  pronounced  deficient,  it  may  not  be  really  so.  It  is 
possible,  nay  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  liver  has 
duly  secreted  it ;  but  that,  from  irritation  of  the  organ's 
excretory  duct,  the  secreted  bile  is  not  duly  poured  forth. 
Thus  the  jaundice  of  passion  shews  that  the  biliary  se- 
cretion may  be  duly  going  on,  although  it  is  not  poured 
forth,  as  it  ought  to  be,  into  the  intestinal  tube.  We  are 
aware  of  no  facts  that  warrant  us  to  attempt,  by  diet,  to 
augment  the  biliary  secretion.  Even  in  cases  when,  in 
consequence  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  the  biliary 
secretion  is  really  diminished,  our  policy  is  rather  to  dis- 
pense with  the  temporary  nullification  of  the  function  of 
the  organ  which  unloads  the  blood  of  its  grosser  consti- 
tuents, by  the  adoption  of  an  aliment  which  affords  a  very 
unstimulant  and  un-fibrinous  chyle,  than  to  seek,  by  an 
aliment  of  a  contrary  kind,  to  surcharge  the  blood  with 
elements  which  would  augment  the  biliary  fluid  by  dan- 
gerously forcing  a  diseased  eliminating  organ,  to  large 
and  laborious  action.  An  oleaginous,  rich,  animal  diet, 
is,  therefore,  unsuitable  in  all  cases  of  liver  complaint, 
except  in  so  far  as  certain  particular  exigencies  of  the 
case,  or  the  protracted  or  complicated  nature  of  the  mala- 
dy, require  modification  of  this,  as  of  every,  general  rule. 
The  proper  diet  is  an  acidulous  or  herbaceous  one,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  prudently  maintained.  One,  among  the 
important  good  effects  of  such  a  diet,  is,  by  furnishing 
materials  for  a  light  and  healthy  chyle,  to  prevent  that 
thicker,  more  fibrinous,  and  alkaline  quality  of  the  blood 
which,  by  loading  the  portal  circulation,  and  increasing  the 
eliminatory  duty  of  the  liver,  may  give  rise  to  obstructions, 
congestions,  and  disease  of  that  viscus.  In  cases  of  real 
vascular  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  no  fears  need 
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in  general  be  entertained  of  a  very  decidedly  and  sud- 
denly reduced  diet.  In  such  cases,  it  is,  as  Broussais 
well  remarks,  "  avantageux  d'affaiblir  encore  l'homme 
faible."  But,  in  fact,  a  patient  is  not  thereby  enfeebled ; 
for  any  debility  which  a  reduced  diet,  in  such  circum- 
stances, may  seem  to  cause,  is  far  more  than  compensa- 
ted for  by  the  removal  of  that  febrility  which  was  wont 
to  exhaust  the  individual,  and  which,  diet,  according  to 
its  quantity  and  quality,  is  so  fitted  now  to  produce  and 
now  to  lessen. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obsei^ed,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
sudden  and  unskilful  adoption  of  a  diet,  totally  insipid, 
produces  torpor  of  the  liver  and  retention  of  the  bile, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  piquancy  in  the  aliment,  and 
the  consequent  non-stimulation  of  the  biliary  duct  and 
duodenum.  I  have  seen  meals  of  rice,  too  much  boiled, 
and  totally  devoid  of  seasoning,  produce  such  effects. 
While,  therefore,  the  diet  is  light,  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  it  as  savoury  and  grateful  to  the  stomach  as  pru- 
dence will  permit,  by  the  addition  of  mild  spices,  as  cin- 
namon, or  of  light  gravies,  &c. 

TREATMENT  of  PANCREATIC  DERANGEMENTS. — On  the 
treatment  of  the  derangement  of  the  PANCREAS,  scarcely 
anything  can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  laid  down. 
We  may  conclude,  from  clear  analogy,  that  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  stomachic  and  duodenal  disturbance 
may  be  propagated  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  these 
parts,  up  the  ductus  communis,  and  thence  up  the  duc- 
tus  choledochus  to  the  interior  of  the  liver  and  vice  versa, 
so  in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  may  that  disturbance 
extend  from  the  duodenum  along  the  ductus  pancreati- 
cus,  into  the  interior  of  the  viscus,  from  which  that  duct 
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is  named.  Of  course,  it  may  be  idiopathically  deranged, 
and  may,  by  the  route  already  indicated,  involve,  secon- 
darily, duodenum,  liver,  and  stomach. 

The  organ  has  been  found  in  all  morbid  states  ;  as  of 
redness,  tumefaction,  hypertrophy,  induration,  ramolis.sc- 
ment,  hyper-vascularity. 

The  diagnosis  of  its  acute  or  chronic  affections  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  The  most  specific  of  them  are  gene- 
rally these  :  diarrhoea  of  a  mucous  character,  accompany- 
ing a  profound  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  augmented, 
not  by  superficial,  bat  deep  pressure,  as  by  the  fingers 
plunged  into  the  epigastrium,  when  the  stomach  is  emp- 
ty ;  augmented  also  by  fulness  of  the  stomach,  and  by 
one's  lying  on  his  back  when  the  stomach  is  thus  loaded ; 
increased  also,  although  in  a  less  degree,  by  reclinatioii 
on  the  left  side,  (for  then  the  liver,  as  in  the  former 
case  the  stomach,  leans  upon  the  tender  and  tumid 
pancreas),  and  by  deep  inspiration,  in  consequence  of 
the  shortened  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  bridling  over 
the  diseased  viscus.  To  these  signs  may  be  added,  the 
presence  in  the  stomach,  and  the  vomiting  of,  a  fluid 
somewhat  like  saliva,  but  mixed  with  mucus;  limpid,  hot, 
sometimes  acrid  or  acid ;  which,  by  gurgitation  back 
along  the  duodenum,  has  found  ingress  to  the  stomach. 
Andral  believes  that  pyrosis  may  be  sometimes  due  to 
functional  or  organic  derangement  of  the  pancreas.  In 
a  case  quoted  in  Latour's  Pathologic  Interne  of  M.  An- 
dral, it  is  stated  that  the  subject,  a  man  of  forty-two 
years  of  age,  had  each  morning  such  vomitings  as  we 
have  described ;  these  were  preceded  by  a  disagreeable 
tickling  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  which  caused  him  to 
make  violent  vomitive  efforts,  by  which  he  got  quit  of 
mucous  and  watery  matters  in  great  abundance.  He 
then  smoked,  with  a  view  (as  he  himself  expressed  it)  to 
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get  rid  of  his  phlegm  ;  this  caused  the  passive  ejection  of 
about  a  pint  of  the  same  fluid ;  he  then  found  a  glass  of 
brandy  check  further  vomiting,  and  relieve  the  pain  expe- 
rienced deep  in  the  epigastrium.  He  had  the  complexion 
of  a  man  under  organic  visceral  disease  in  the  abdomen, 
and  sunk  under  the  malady.  It  is  stated  merely  gene- 
rally that  the  pancreas  was  the  organ  chiefly  diseased. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  functions  of  the  pancreas, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  direct  any  specific  treat- 
ment to  its  deranged  states.  Its  affections  are,  probably, 
for  the  most  part,  secondarily  transmitted  from  the  duo- 
denum, stomach,  or  liver.  The  removal,  accordingly,  of 
the  errors  of  these  organs,  will  imply  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  those  of  the  pancreas.  From  the  proximity 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  mechanical  influence  which  that 
organ  exerts  on  the  pancreas,  we  should  take  care  that 
it  be  never  overloaded  by  large  meals,  or  bulky  food, 
or  much  fluid.  From  the  profound  situation  of  the  pan- 
creas, it  is  almost  impossible  to  affect  it,  except  in  the 
most  general  way,  by  any  external  treatment,  as  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  moxa,  &c.  Happily  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  liable  to  take  on  disease;  nor  are  its  derange- 
ments very  frequently  found  to  be  essentially  detrimen- 
tal to  digestion,  or  fatal  to  life.  For  the  sake  of  putting 
the  reader  in  possession  of  M.  Andral's  treatment  of  a 
case  of  pancreatic  derangement,  I  translate  the  follow- 
ing from  Latour's  Pathologic  Interne. 

"  Rualt,  a  large-sized  meagre  man,  age  thirty-eight, 
has  experienced,  since  twenty,  principally  in  the  morn- 
ings, vomitings  of  a  spumous  acrid  liquor,  the  re- 
jection of  which  is  accompanied  with  a  lively  feeling  of 
burning  heat  from  cardia  to  mouth,  as  if  a  flame  tra- 
versed all  the  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tube.  These 
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vomitings  sometimes  cease  spontaneously,  and  are  then 
replaced  by  an  abundant  salivation,  especially  in  the 
morning.  The  salivary  fluid  secreted  is  equally  acrid, 
caustic  indeed ;  the  gums  are  swollen,  softened  ;  teeth 
loose,  wasted  in  all  their  circumference,  so  as  to  leave  an 
interval  between  them,  which  is  slowly  increasing,  as  if 
the  saliva,  in  its  flow,  were  dissolving,  layer  by  layer, 
their  substance.  The  father  had  the  same  sufferings  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  which  ceased  of  themselves  at  fifty. 
We  have  only  seen  the  invalid  twice  ;  magnesia  united 
to  sugar,  infusions  of  sage  and  mint  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast,  have  already  procured  to  the  pa- 
tient some  relief." 

SPLEEN. — Tenderness,  fulness  or  pain  of  this  viscus, 
requires  leeching,  blistering,  moxa  or  frictions,  with  mer- 
cury, iodine,  &c.  and  attention  to  the  stomach;  with  in- 
habitation of  a  dry  site  and  air.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  morbid  states  of 
this  organ.  Any  constitutional  measures,  as,  for  example, 
the  internal  administration  of  quinine  in  the  tumefac- 
tions of  the  spleen  which  accompany  some  forms  of  in- 
termittent fever,  or  of  iodine,  in  its  indurated  states, 
must  be,  necessarily,  very  vague  and  general,  and  are 
rather  addressed  to  the  diseases  on  which  the  splenetic 
affection  seems  to  be  dependent,  than  to  the  viscus  di- 
rectly. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  de- 
rangements of  an  organ  in  such  topical  proximity  and 
vascular  intimacy  with  the  stomach,  must  be  apt  to  dis- 
turb the  healthy  operations  of  the  latter. 

Here  it  might  seem  proper  to  enter  on  the  lesions  of  the 
assimilative  or  lacteal  system  of  absorption ;  but,  besides 
that  we  know  not  much  of  this  process  distinct  from  that 
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of*  digestion,  properly  so  called,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  discussing  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  are  but 
indirectly  touching  on  that  of  the  former.  For,  save  in 
some  scrophulous  affections  of  the  lacteal  system,  we 
find,  generally,  that  the  healthful  state  of  that  system  is 
intimately  dependent  on  that  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
and  that  the  same  means  that  ensure  the  formation  of  a 
good  chyle  seem  ever  to  ensure,  simultaneously,  a  just 
action  on  the  part  of  the  lacteal  system,  and  the  due  ab- 
sorption of  that  chyle.  I  am  aware  of  no  very  decided 
or  efficacious  means  of  improving  or  acting  on  the  lacteal 
system,  even  supposing  we  could  detect  its  peculiar  de- 
rangement, except  by  means  addressed  to  the  digestive 
organs  proper.  When  assimilation  or  lacteal  absorption 
appears  to  fail,  as  evinced  by  marasmus  itself,  we  have 
generally,  or  always,  except  in  the  sort  of  cases  above 
pointed  out,  reason  to  suspect  that  some  error,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  organs  of  the  superior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
has  previously  given  rise  to  the  production  of  degenerate 
chyle,  which  the  lacteals  either  refuse  to  absorb,  or  which 
although  absorbed,  ministers  not  duly  to  the  process  of 
nutrition. 

TREATMENT  of  the  BOWELS — I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion  that  the  phrase  employed  by  Dr.  Todd,  Colo- 
nic  Dyspepsia,  is  not  warranted.  The  sole  or  chief  func- 
tion of  the  colon  is  to  conduct  excrementition.  Digestion 
is  none  of  its  duties ;  assimilation  nearly  as  little.  The 
derangements  of  the  colon's  function  are  often  caused  by 
the  prior  ones  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  and  small 
intestines;  and,  while  I  freely  admit  that  disease  is  often 
propagated  in  a  contrary  course,  and  the  torpor,  (atony,) 
or  irritability  of  the  colon,  spreading  upwards,  may  pro- 
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duce  lesions  in  the  functions  of  the  organs  seated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  thus  occasion  indi- 
gestion ;  yet  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  terms  of  no- 
menclature, to  call  such  indigestion,  colonic.  The  colonic 
error  is,  in  this  case,  but  one  of  the  remote  causes,  al- 
though I  admit  the  directest  one,  perhaps,  of  indigestion. 
I  admit  that  one  form  of  derangement  of  the  bowels, 
to  wit,  CONSTIPATION,  often  precedes  indigestion, — long 
precedes  it, — so  long,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  clearly  ap- 
parent that  they  have  no  immediate  relation,  and  that 
the  former  does  not  cause  the  latter.  The  form  of  con- 
stipation to  which  I  allude,  occurs  principally  in  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty 
or  twenty-  second  year.  It  rather  indicates  vigour  than 
atony,  and  implies  active  assimilation  and  absorption 
along  the  intestinal  canal.  The  costiveness  is  owing  to 
the  consequent  dryness  and  solidification  of  the  excre- 
ment, and  to  the  thorough  extraction  from  the  aliment, 
of  all  its  sapid  and  nutritive  principles,  so  that  its  excre- 
mentory  residue  is  reduced  into  the  smallest  possible 
volume.  This  form  of  costiveness  is  compatible  with 
the  highest  possible  health  and  vigour  of  the  digestive 
organs;  and  generally  disappears  with  the  time  of  life 
when  the  less  exercise  taken  exhausts  less  the  fluid  parts 
of  the  body,  as  in  perspiration,  &c.  ;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, absorption  takes  place  less  actively  in  the  bowels, 
and  the  intestinal  tube  becomes  again  more  plentifully 
lubricated  with  mucus.  The  constipation  which  succeeds 
indigestion  is  of  an  origin  and  nature  altogether  different 
from  this.  But,  as  the  CONSTIPATION  of  YOUTH  does 
sometimes,  from  neglect  or  injudicious  treatment,  lay  the 
seeds  of  future  disorder,  a  few  observations  on  its  ma- 
nagement may  be  here  properly  made. 
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In  all  cases,  its  relief  should,  in  the  outset,  be  attempt- 
ed by  INJECTIONS, — at  first  simple,  that  is,  consisting  of 
tepid  water;  then  medicated,  that  is,  of  water  having 
either  soap  or  salts,  common  or  Epsom,  butter,  castor 
oil,  infusion  of  senna  with  tincture  of  cardamoms,  added 
to  it.  An  enema,  of  considerable  volume,  should  be 
thrown  up  every  morning  after  breakfast.  After  a  time, 
and  when  the  habit  of  evacuation  is  established,  a  smaller 
enema,  and  a  simple  one,  (supposing  it  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  commence  treatment  with  a  medicated  one,) 
will  be  found  sufficient.  A$  the  dryness  of  the  intestinal 
secretion,  arising  from  active  absorption,  is  the  sole 
lesion ;  and,  as  this  lesion  is  confined  to  the  colon,  the 
artificial  substitute  for  that  secretion,  by  an  enema,  is  all 
that  is  usually  required. 

The  advantage  of  endeavouring  the  cure  of  this  form 
of  constipation,  by  injections,  is  that,  as  no  other  part  of 
the  intestinal  tube  but  the  colon  is  at  fault,  so  to  no 
other  part  is  the  remedy  addressed.  Besides,  that  the 
giving  of  aperients  by  the  mouth,  for  a  simple  disease 
affecting  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  intestinal  tube,  is 
an  exceedingly  circuitous  measure,  the  practice,  is,  more- 
over, fraught  with  great  inconveniences  and  risks. 
In  order  to  lubricate  the  lowest  bowel  to  which  the  dis- 
order is  confined,  the  secretions  of  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  that  is,  of  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
liver,  and  small  intestines,  are,  by  the  method  now  re- 
ferred to,  artificially  augmented,  and  these  parts  and  or- 
gans are  thus  insidiously  accustomed  not  to  act  efficient- 
ly, unless  under  the  unnatural  stimulus  of  medicaments. 
This  habit,  if  thoughtlessly  indulged  in  by  young  persons, 
may  ensnare  them  into  a  permanent  dependance  on  me- 
dicine for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  lay  the  foun- 
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dation  of  weakness,  both  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
I  could  give  a  multitude  of  such  cases  from  my  own 
practice.  Young  women  are  particularly  apt  to  fall  into 
this  dependance  on  medicine  taken  by  the  mouth,  from 
the  natural  modesty  of  their  sex,  at  this  period  of  life, 
preventing  them  from  divulging  this  kind  of  complaint ; 
from  their  aversion  to  consult  a  physician  respecting  it, 
and  from  their  fear  of  its  being  known  that  they  use  the 
means  above  pointed  out.  The  women  of  the  continent, 
less  incident  to  manvaise  honte  than  ours,  very  generally 
employ  enemata. 

If,  however,  some  APERIENT,  by  the  mouth,  be  indis- 
pensible,  it  should  be  selected  from  those  medicines 
which,  leaving  the  upper  parts  of  the  digestive  tube 
unaffected,  begin  to  operate  only  when  they  reach  the 
lower  bowel,  the  seat  of  affection.  Aloes,  galbanum, 
sulphur,  myrrh,  pills  of  hard  soap,  are  among  these. 
Olive  or  castor  oil,  are  next  best.  I  have  ordered  gun- 
powder, in  this  case,  with  great  advantage.  It  was 
taken  dry. 

The  DIET  of  young  persons,  prone  to  this  form  of  con- 
stipation, should,  in  a  good  measure,  be  pultaceous  and 
herbaceous.*  Porridge,  at  breakfast  and  bedtime,  of  a 
mixture  of  barley  and  oatmeal,  with  fresh  sour  milk, 
will  be  found  extremely  suitable,  and  lighter  and  more 
laxative  than  porridge  composed  exclusively  of  oatmeal. 
This  single  measure  will,  of  itself,  often  be  successful ; 
or,  at  least,  will  render  a  less  dose  of  medicine  necessary. 
As  injections  will  have  the  same  good  effect,  namely, 
that  of  lessening,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  need  for  laxa- 

3  ';  'Ai  vy^ett  ^nxiTott  vruffi  <ro  tri  •ffuaira.ivoift  fyfiQegovyr  [tctXiffTa  "%i 
iretiSioiffi,  nut  TOI'TIV  K^Xoifft  ovrea  ttQtfffAtvottri  otuiTecffeu."  See  TMHMA 
PPI1TON,  if1  of  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms. 
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tives  by  the  mouth,  they  ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  em- 
ployed. By  their  assiduous  use,  the  need  for  such  me- 
dicines, although  unavoidable  at  first,  may,  in  general, 
be  gradually  dispensed  with. 

I  will  not  conceal  that  the  use  of  enemata  is  not 
wholly  unattended  with  inconvenience  and  hazard.  I 
have  met  with  cases,  in  which  it  certainly  seemed  to 
have  occasioned  an  unpleasant  relaxation  of  the  rectum, 
leading  to  a  passive  protrusion  of  the  bowel,  approaching 
to  prolapsus.  None  of  these  cases,  however,  amounted 
to  complete  prolapsus:  ^Jie  intestine  only  becoming 
everted  at  stool,  or  when  the  bowels  were  disordered  or 
full  of  flatulence,  and  being  easily  returned.  And,  more- 
over, in  the  cases  to  which  I  allude,  there  had  been  in- 
discretion in  the  use  of  the  enema.  It  had  been  used 
too  hot ;  too  strongly  medicated ;  and  in  too  smtill 
quantity :  So  that,  affecting  the  rectum  only,  and  that 
violently,  it  had  produced  tenesmus  without  evacuation. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  at  this  moment  patients,  who 
have  employed  the  instrument  under  my  direction,  for 
long  periods,  not  only  without  ill  effects,  but  with  the 
most  material  benefit. 

Constipation  is  occasionally  caused  by  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  cutaneous  excretory  process.  An  Egyp- 
tian gentleman,  who  occasionally  consulted  me  for 
obstinate  costiveness,  was  generally  seized  with  this 
affection  in  the  summer  months  (June  and  July)  at 
which  time  he  was  subject  to  very  profuse  sweatings 
both  by  night  and  day.  The  cutaneous  transpiration 
had,  at  such  times,  a  strong  animal  odour,  and  his 
skin  had  a  peculiarly  dirty  and  greasy  appearance.  The 
most  powerful  purgatives  were  necessary,  as  croton,  £c. 
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but  after  I  directed  him  to  spunge  twice  a-day  with 
vinegar  and  water,  his  bowels  were  easily  regulated  by  a 
milder  medicine. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  derangement  of  the  bowels 
which  succeed  to  indigestion,  and  are  caused  by  it. 
These  come  insidiously  on,  and  have,  at  first,  many  in- 
tervals of  remission,  dependent  on  the  occasional  rally- 
ing vigour  of  the  digestive  organs,  according  as  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system  of  diet,  perhaps,  or  relaxa- 
tion from  business,  or  the  taking  of  more  exercise,  or 
the  advantage  of  pure  air,  produces  a  transient  abate- 
ment or  disappearance  of  the  primary  aifection.  But  as 
the  dyspeptic  affection  increases  and  becomes  complicat- 
ed and  confirmed,  so  does  the  intestinal  derangement. 

This  is  partly  owing  to  the  gradual  extension  down 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal,  of  the  very  same  lesions 
which  we  have  above  shewn  to  be  productive  of  indiges- 
tion in  its  upper:  as,  hyper- vascularity,  muscular  or 
nervous  atony,  irritability,  morbid  sensibility ;  and 
partly,  to  the  failing  vigour  of  the  organs  at  the  superior 
parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  allowing  the  transmission 
downward  of  crude  and  ill-digested,  and  consequently 
irritating  matters ;  as  well  as  to  the  morbid  influence 
which  the  vitiated  secretions,  (formed  in  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  liver,  and  pancreas),  exert  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inferior  bowels. 

As  in  persistent  indigestion,  the  organs  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  intestinal  tube  act  often  by  fits  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  liver  seems  not  unfrequently  to  continue 
several  days  in  a  constipated  condition,  during  which, 
however,  bile  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  viscus,  but  not 
evacuated ;  until,  at  length,  stimulated  by  its  own  ac- 
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cumulation,  the  liver  pours  suddenly  forth  a  torrent  of 
concentrated  bile,  (and  the  same  with  the  pancreas  and 
secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane,)  so  the  bowels  un- 
stimulated,  and,  therefore,  sluggish  during  the  torpor  of 
the  upper  parts,  are  suddenly  excited  to  action,  by  the 
descent  of  this  exasperating  flood,  and  urged  into  an 
acrid  and  tormenting  diarrhoea.  Thus  constipation  and 
looseness  alternate.  But  during  all  this  time  there  is 
seldom  or  never  a  healthy  stool.  The  evacuations  are 
either,  in  the  intervals,  too  scanty  and  unsatisfactory, 
producing  no  comfortable  sensation  of  the  bowels  being 
fully  emptied ;  or  when  lax,  they  are  discoloured  and  de- 
praved ;  while  a  bulky,  and  consistent,  and  efficient  de- 
posit, becomes  a  thing  unknown. 

Medicine  is  now  constantly  required  by  the  patient ; 
and  is  accordingly  constantly  employed  by  him ;  but, 
probably,  after  his  own  judgment ;  no  physician  having 
been  yet  applied  to  by  him.  He,  therefore,  falls  into  nume- 
rous and  grave  mistakes  as  to  the  selection  of  medicines, 
and  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  used.  By  such  self-treatment,  more  destructive  often 
than  quackery,  and  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  I 
have  known  irreparable  damage  done  by  patients  to  them- 
selves ;  and  easily  remediable  derangements  converted 
into  permanent  disease,  and  enfeebling  effects  produced 
on  the  constitution,  which  no  subsequent  care  or  art  of 
the  most  skilful  physician  could  ever  fully  repair. 

It  is  clear  that  the  treatment  of  derangement  of  the 
bowels  of  this  origin  necessarily  implies  attention  to  the 
dyspeptic  disorders  of  which  it  is  the  consequence. 
Sometimes  nearly  the  same  treatment  suits  both  the  dys- 
peptic complaint  and  the  intestinal  derangement ;  as,  for 
example,  when  they  both  depend  on  vascular  turgescence, 
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on  muscular  or  nervous  atony,  on  deficiency  of  secre- 
tion, &c.  In  every  case  the  improvement  of  the  digestive 
process,  the  regulation  of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  strict 
attention  to  diet,  go  far,  even  independent  of  other  means, 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  facilitate  the 
cure  of  the  intestinal  disorder.  It  being  clear,  then,  that 
the  removal  of  bowel  complaints  dependent  on  indiges- 
tion, necessarily  pre-supposes  attention  to  that  indigestion, 
it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  this  fact.  I  do  not 
require  to  re-capitulate  the  treatment  of  indigestion, 
which,  whether  undertaken  simply  for  the  cure  of  that 
disease,  or  with  the  double  intention  of  removing  it,  and 
the  bowel  complaint  thence  resulting  is,  in  either  case, 
the  same. 

The  liver  is  the  organ,  whose  deranged  states  are  most 
conspicuously  influential  in  affecting  the  function  and 
regularity  of  the  bowels.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  when  that  organ  secretes  justly  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  the  whole  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  that 
lies  inferior  to  it,  is  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  and  regular 
action.  The  chyle  seems  to  be  formed  duly,  and  to  be 
duly  absorbed ;  the  excrementitious  matter  to  be  fairly 
separated  and  precipitated  ;  the  peristaltic  movement  to 
be  sufficiently  lively  and  constant,  until  the  fcecal  mass 
is  evacuated ;  the  excrement  to  have  no  more  than  its 
natural  fetor,  and  to  present  that  appearance  and  consis- 
tency which  we  call  normal.  When  the  biliary  secretion 
becomes,  from  any  cause,  vitiated,  a  consequent  irregu- 
larity, inefficiency,  unhealthiness  both  as  regards  odour 
and  aspect,  with,  oftentimes,  unusual  flatulence,  mani- 
fest themselves.  But  I  have  often  had  reason  to  believe 
that  even  more  untoward  effects  follow  the  temporary  or 
total  suspension  of  the  bile ;  when  the  stools  are  gray  or 
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A\  lute,  and  flatus  distends  the  intestine.     The  stools  are 
sometimes,  in  such  circumstances,  extremely  fetid,  and 
have  a  sort  of  cadaverous  odour.     There  is  dryness  of 
skin  ;  great  restlessness  ;  thirst ;  quickness  of  pulse  ;  and 
either  sleeplessness,  or  very  frightful  dreams.  The  tongue 
is  often  dry  or  thickly  frothy,  and  always  white  as  snow. 
In  these  cases,  it  is,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  the 
biliary  secretion  is  vitiated  or   inefficient,   that  a  few 
grains  of  the  blue  pill,   taken  at  night,  produce  those 
almost  marvellous  effects  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  and  which  made  a  patient  of  his,  to  whom  he  sea- 
sonably prescribed  them,  imagine  that  he  had  taken  a  nar- 
cotic, so  sound  and  refreshing  was  the  sleep  of  the  night  on 
which  he  first  used  that  pill.  This  description  completely 
accords  with  my  frequent  observation.     I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  healthy  bile  has  a  sedative  effect  on  the  in- 
testines, and  that,  deprived  of  its  presence,  or  supplied 
only  with  a  vitiated  and  inefficient  sort  of  it,  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  irritable,  and  a  constitutional  ma- 
laise and  febrility,  causing  a  dryness  of  skin,  heat,  and 
noctural  sleeplessness,  are  the  sure  sequelae.  I  have  repeat- 
edly noticed  dyspeptics,  who,  for  long,  had  had  very  in- 
different  nights,  begin  to  enjoy  sound  and  refreshing 
slumber  from  the  time  they  were  put  under  a  course  of 
blue  pill.     "Which  effect  I  could  impute  to  nothing  but 
to  the  mercurial  liberating  the  bound  secretions  of  the 
intestinal  tube  generally,  of  the  liver  particularly. 

Colchicum,a  ipecacuan,  and  tartar  emetic,  in  minute 

a  It  is  to  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  if  colchicum  does  not  act 
duly  as  an  evacuant  of  the  biliary  system,  it  is  apt  to  operate  de- 
leteriously  as  a  depressing  nervine  drug.  It  should  therefore  only 
be  administered  after  the  bowels  are  liberated ;  and  attention  is  to 
be  given,  that,  during  its  exhibition,  the  bowels  are  regularly 
moved.  The  combining  of  the  colchicum  with  sulphate  of  potass, 
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doses,  have,  although  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  effect  ; 
doubtless  from  their  operating,  though  less  powerfully, 
in  the  same  manner. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  even  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  leeching  or  blistering 
of  the  right  hypochondrium,  may  often  be  useful  in  the 
irritable,  and  sometimes  in  the  constipated  states  of  the 
liver. 

The  reason  that  milk  has  obtained  the  popular  repute 
of  causing  bile,  and  that  it  actually  disagrees  with  many 
persons,  producing  ill  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  furred 
tongue,  is,  not  that  it  really  promotes  a  greater  flow  of 
bile ;  for  its  effect  is  the  direct  contrary  of  this.  Its 
action  being  sedative  and  contra-stimulant,  it  does  not 
sufficiently  excite  the  liver,  nor  the  gastro -intestinal 
mucous  surface  generally,  to  throw  forth  their  secretions. 
Hence  the  bile,  although  secreted  by  the  liver,  is  not 
emulged  as  it  would  be  by  more  piquant  aliment;  and 
being  absorbed,  gives  to  the  countenance  and  conjunc- 
tive that  chlorotic  or  yellowish  hue,  which  wins  for 
the  food  that  causes  it  the  character  of  bilious. 

In  the  treatment  of  bowel  derangement,  consequent 
on  dyspepsia,  we  shall,  as  already  noticed,  draw  useful 
hints  from  the  nature  of  the  stomachic  affection.  The 
medicines  designed  to  act  on  the  intestines  are  to  be 
combined  with  those  required  for  the  stomach.  For  ex- 
ample, aloes  as  a  purgative,  may  be  variously  combined, 
as  follows ;  constipation  being  supposed  to  accompany,  as 
it  often  does,  various  differing  morbid  states  of  the 
stomach,  in  all  of  >  which  a  purgative  is,  we  shall 

is  a  tolerably  effectual  mode  of  obviating  any  risk  of  hurtful 
effects  from  the  former. 
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suppose,  necessary,  although  that  purgative  may  re- 
luire  very  varying  combination  with  other  drugs,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  lesions  with  which  the  constipation 
may,  indifferent  cases,  be  conjoined.  Thus,  constipation 
from  muscular  and  nervous  atony  and  anaemia,  requires 
aloes  conjoined  to  sulphate  of  iron,  quinine,  &c.  Consti- 
pation with  morbid  sensibility  or  nervous  irritability, 
requires  aloes  with  hyoscyamus  and  ipecacuan.  Con- 
stipation with  indolent  liver,  deficient  or  inefficient 
biliary  secretion,  requires  aloes  with  Plummer's  or  blue 
pill,  or  calomel  and  ipecacuan.  Thus  the  purgative  may 
remain  the  same,  provided  constipation  be  the  lesion  of 
the  lower  bowels;  the  medicines  conjoined  to  the  pur- 
gative varying  according  to  the  lesion  of  the  organs  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  I  need  not  say  that 
otjier  purgatives  besides  aloes,  as  magnesia,  rhubarb, 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  sulphur  and  soap,  &c. 
may  be  selected  to  ring  the  changes  on,  as  above  pointed 
out. 

In  almost  every  case  of  bowel  complaint  resulting 
from  indigestion  in  the  least  degree  chronic,  some  seda- 
tive or  anodyne  should  be  combined  with  the  laxatiye. 
The  best  medicines  of  this  class  are  extract  of  lettuce,  or 
hyoscyamus ;  in  rarer  cases  the  muriate  of  morphia. 

When  the  bowels  are  irritable,  irregular,  and  the 
stools  scanty  but  frequent  and  teasing,  the  plan  to  be 
followed  is  this  : — Means  should  be  taken,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  slow  laxative  at  bed-time,  guarded  by  one  of 
the  anodynes  above  indicated,  to  procure  a  stool  next 
morning  after  breakfast.  This  object  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  insured,  by  the  then  administration  of  an 
emollient  enema.  Immediately  after  the  stool  has  been 
obtained,  or  at  least  after  two  fair  evacuations  have  fol- 
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lowed,  the  bowels  should  then  be  peremptorily  quieted  for 
the  day,  by  an  anodyne;  the  usual  mild  laxative  being 
again  repeated  at  night.  By  thus  securing  the  repose 
of  the  bowels,  after  they  hare  been  emptied  at  a  fixed 
hour,  we  at  once  take  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
storing their  vigour  and  their  regularity.  The  best  ano- 
dyne for  tranquillizing  the  bowels  during  the  day  is  the 
chalk  mixture,  with  as  many  drops,  as  may  be  judged 
proper,  of  Battley's  liquor ;  this  being  made  up  in  the  man- 
ner the  most  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  The 
compound  ipecacuan  powder  will  answer  the  same  end, 
given  either  in  one  sufficient  dose,  or  in  repeated  small 
ones. 

In  such  states  of  derangement  of  the  bowels,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  cause,  (indigestion,)  the  diet  that 
suits  the  peculiar  form  of  the  primary  affection,  will  be 
found  always  to  suit  the  secondary,  or  intestinal  one.  If 
there  be  vascular  turgescence  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  the  acidulous  and  herbaceous  diet 
required  for  the  stomach,  will  best  suit  the  bowels.  If 
constipation  coexist  with  an  indigestion  characterized 
by  muscular  or  nervous  atony  of  the  stomach,  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  piquant  and  stimulant  diet  that 
suits  the  latter,  will  be  adapted  to  the  former.  And,  in 
like  manner,  the  dietetic  and  medicinal  regimen  requir- 
ed by  the  morbid  states  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal secretions,  will  equally  answer  against  the 
constipation  dependent  on  and  resulting  from  those 
states. 

As  the  bowels  arex  restored  to  their  just  action,  the 
patient  will  often  get  somewhat  thinner.  Whether 
owing  to  a  faulty  chyle,  to  an  indiscriminate  action  in 
the  lacteal  absorbents,  or  to  a  subsequent  sluggishness  in 
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the  lymphatic  absorbents,  it  may  be  difficult  precisely  to  de- 
termine ;  but  probably,  in  consequence  of  all  these  united 
causes,  iUiappens  that  the  corporeal  bulk  of  many  dyspep- 
tics, is  not  significant  of  health,  is  not  muscular  bulk ;  but 
is  due  to  the  mixed  operation  of  vascular  turgescence, 
adipose  deposition,  and  slight  oedematous  infiltration.* 
As  the  various  functions  of  the  system  become  active 
and  vigorous;  as  nutrition  begins  to  be  effected  from 
a  healthier  chyle ;  as  lymphatic  absorption  is  stimulated 
by  a  gentle  aperient  drain  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
by  the  liberation  of  that  canal's  bound  secreting  surface, 
it  results  that  the  patient  loses  bulk,  although  not  pro- 
perly speaking,  flesh.  The  diminution  of  his  size  is  not 
owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  muscular,  but  rather  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  removal  of  an  in- 
cipient degree  of  anasarca,  or  serous  puffiness  of  the 
interstitial  interspaces  of  all  the  tissues.  Not  to  add,  that 
the  subsiding  of  the  volume  of  the  tumid  liver,  and  the 
removal  of  the  general  abdominal  plethora,  may  make 
the  patient  both  feel  and  appear  as  if  he  were  losing 
flesh.  The  febrility  of  the  system  being  also  moderated 
or  removed  by  the  relaxing  or  alterative  measures  ad- 
dressed to  the  intestinal  tube,  the  skin  loses  its  dryness 
and  heat;  and  transpiration  being  restored  on  it,  the 
system  is  further  disburdened  of  redundant  molecules 
and  fluids,  and  thus  it  too  appears  to  contribute  to  the 
general  seeming  emaciation. 

But  all  this  change  is  healthful.  The  patient,  even  when 
sensible  that  he  is  lighter  and  thinner  than  he  lately  was, 
feels  at  the  same  time  stronger,  more  agile,  more  ready 
to  undergo  bodily  or  mental  labour,  more  successful  in 

»  "  Bulk,  without  spirit,  vast."     Samson  Agoniste*. 
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such,  and  less  fatigued  by  it.  His  spirits  are  better  ;  his 
ideas  more  vivid;  his  judgment  clearer;  he  ceases  to 
give  way  to  perspiration  on  every  slight  exertion ;  his 
skin  becomes  purer;  his  sleep  sounder  and  more  re- 
freshing ;  and,  after  a  time,  he  begins  again  to  recover 
what  he  may  have  lost  in  bulk,  until  he  arrives  at  his 
constitutional  standard ;  and  now  it  is  the  muscular  tis- 
sue, and  not  the  adipose,  that  is  augmented  in  volume. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  more  palpable  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  the  symp- 
toms and  effects  of  which  are  manifested  chiefly  along  the 
digestive  tube.  Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  remoter  symptoms  and  effects  of  indigestion,  those,  to 
wit,  which  are  manifested  in  distant  parts  and  organs, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  recur  to  those  aches  (neuralgies) 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  which  occur  and 
even  continue,  without  any  other  very  appreciable  lesion ; 
without  any  decided  accompanying  or  consequent  detri- 
ment to  either  the  functions  of  digestion  or  excrementi- 
tion,  and  without  apparently  deranged  secretion,  &c. 
These  neuralgic  states  have  been  recognised  by  various 
Foreign  and  British  physicians,  whose  names  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  particularize.  I  shall  only  give  M. 
Andral's  account  of  neuralgy  of  the  liver ;  not  having 
myself  met  any  case,  in  which  pain  in  that  viscus  was 
not  accountable  from  the  presence  of  other  ordinary  le- 
sions. "  Neuralgic  du  foie,  est  constitute  par  uhe  dou- 
leur,  plus  ou  moins  vive,  plus  ou  moins  durable,  quel- 
quefois  continue,  souvent  intermittente,  sans  tumefaction, 
ni  augmentation  de  la  sensibilite  sous  la  pression,  ayant 
son  siege  dans  la  profondeur  du  foie,  et  que  Ton  ne  peut 
raisonablement  attiibuer  a  une  inflammation  virtuelle  ou 
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a  une  lesion  organique  quelconque  de ,  ce  viscere.  Le 
siege  de  cette  affection  est  dans  les  rameaux  qua  le  plex- 
us solaire  fournit  au  foie,  lesquels,  venant  a  s'effectuer, 
renvoient  aux  centres  nerveux  leur  souffrance." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  it  would  appear,  from  Andral's  statement  just 
given,  in  the  liver  also,  may  exist  independent  of  inflam- 
mation.* The  lesion  is  then  nervous.  In  like  manner, 
other  forms  of  nervous  affection,  devoid  of  pain,  may 
have  place.  Nervous  vomiting  is  an  example.  The 
most  of  these  nerve-aches^of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
not  augmented  by  pressure ;  but  sometimes  they  are. 
We  shall  necessarily  be  embarrassed  whether  such  aches 
are  due  to  states  of  hyper- vascularity,  proximate  to  in- 
flammation, and  prone  to  be  precipitated  by  tonic  treat- 
ment, into  that  state.  The  pulse,  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  fauces,  conjunctivas,  the  general  habit  of  the  body, 
the  history  of  the  patient's  sensations,  &c.,  will  enable  us  to 
discriminate.  "When  purely  nervous,  and  in  subjects  not 
very  robust  and  sanguineous,  we  may  adopt  at  once  a 
sedative  and  tonic  treatment — combining  hyosryamus, 
extract  of  lettuce,  muriate  of  morphia,  &c.,  with  bismuth, 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  copper,  &c,  Prussic  acid  is  here  a  frequently  useful 
remedy.  If  the  subject  be  robust  and  full  of  blood, 
more  caution  is  necessary — nervous  irritation  being  very 
apt  to  pass,  in  such  persons,  into  vascularity  and  inflam- 
mation. And  it  is  plain  that,  in  sue1!  subjects,  the 
neuralgy  cannot  depend  on  anaemia  or  debility.  While, 
therefore,  we  address  to  the  stomach  the  milder  tonics 

•  It  will  probably  appear,  that  gout  and  rheumatism  commence 
with  neuralgia,  then  neuritis,  the  continuance  of  which,  by  in- 
volving the  vascular  tissues,  begets  inflammation. 
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internally,  leeching  on  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  pos- 
sibly mild  blistering,  with  great  attention  to  the  bowels, 
&c.  may  be  simultaneously  required.  There  is  often 
great  use  in  acting  on  the  stomach  within  with  tonics, 
and  without '  with  revulsives  and  depletives  simultane- 
ously. Often  by  no  other  means  can  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  be  safely  and  effectually  re-established. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  lady  under  my  care,  whose 
nervous  system  becomes,  from  time  to  time,  so  mobile,  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  require  the  administration  of 
some  form  of  iron,  which  always  restores  her.  *  But,  simul- 
taneously with  the  employment  of  the  iron,  leeching  must 
be,  from  time  to  time,  practised  on  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  behind  the  ears,  otherwise  the  most  alarming  pains 
and  tightness  in  the  head  are  experienced  by  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leeching,  without  the  iron,  only  notably 
augments  her  nervousness  and  her  debility.  I  have 
remarked  precisely  similar  effects  in  other  chronic  pa- 
tients. This  conjunction  of  leeching  with  tonics  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  uniting  of  tonics  with  internal 
sedatives.  The  principle  of  union  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  By  thus  guarding  tonics  by  external  depletion, 
we  may  push  the  administration  of  them  to  a  much 
higher  pitch,  and  that  more  promptly,  than  we  should 
otherwise  dare  to  do.  And,  in  the  unbalanced,  versatile, 
and  capricious  states  of  the  nervous  systems  of  many 
chronic  dyspeptics,  it  is  the  only  practicable  way  of  en- 
suring the  reception  of  tonics. 

In  many  forms  of  abdominal  neuralgy,  anti-spasmodics, 
or  anodynes,  will  succeed  alone,  or  combined  with  tonics. 
And,  in  doubtful  cases,  it  is  always  safer,  and  more 
scientific,  to  commence  with  the  former  only.  And  the 
milder  tonics,  in  all  cases  of  dubiety,  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  stronger — columba  to  quinine ;  bismuth  to  iron.  In 
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the  cases  which  I  am  now  writing  of,  marked  by  no 
vitiation,  and  no  excess  of  secretion,  alteratives  and  as- 
tringents are  never  to  be  employed ;  but  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  carefully  avoided.  Some  cases  will  illustrate 
this  perplexing  form  of  stomach  affection. 

A  young  gentleman  had  exhibited  very  marked  de- 
rangements of  the  digestive  organs  during  seven  years, 
lie  died  from  uncommonly  rapid  and  extensive  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  On  examining  his  stomach,  liver, 
and  intestines,  I  found  them  in  the  healthiest  state, 

The  daughter  of  a  strujnous  clothier  (deceased),  of 
mixed   temperament,  aged  twenty-two,  had  had  con- 
siderable anxiety,    mental   and  bodily,    during   a   two 
months  illness  of  her  mother,  which  issued  in  death. 
After   this  event,  the   daughter   complained   of  acute 
twisting,   gnawing,    epigastric   pains.      Her   functions, 
tongue,  pulse,  stools,  courses,  &c.  were  regular.     It  be- 
ing doubtful,  from  her  appearance,  which  was  neither 
sickly  nor  the  reverse,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  treat 
the  complaint  by  depletion  or  tonics,  I  was  at  some  loss. 
But,  reflecting  that  the  influences  to   which  she  had 
lately  been  exposed  were  of  a  debilitating  nature,  grief, 
confinement  to  the  house,  want  of  air  and  exercise,  mo- 
notony of  life  ;  moreover,  that  her  habit  might  be  stru- 
nious,  another  of  the  family  having  betrayed  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  parental  constitution,  &c., 
I  conceived  that  a  cautious  use  of  tonics,  with  air  and 
exercise,  was  the  proper  course.     No  amendment  en- 
sued.    But,  after  due  persistence  in  this  plan,  and  the 
trial  of  anodynes,  also  unsuccessful,  I  deemed  myself 
warranted  in  empirically  treating  the  case  as  one  due  to 
hyper- vascularity  or  sub-inflammation.     Small  parties  of 
leeches  were  accordingly  applied  in  succession  on  tho 
ensiform  cartilage:  a  potion  of  nitre  and  hyoscyamus 
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giyen  internally;  and  the  leeches  followed  by  one  or 
two  small  blisters.  The  epigastric  neuralgia  resisted 
these  measures  as  it  had  done  the  former.  A  warm 
plaster,  of  considerable  size,  was  now  applied  over  the 
epigastrium,  and  all  other  means  laid  aside.  The  cure 
was  prompt  and  complete.  This  young  woman  began  to 
lose  flesh  towards  the  end  of  her  attack. 

I  have  often  found  a  warm  plaster  of  great  use  in 
these  cases.  It  often  is  successful  by  itself;  and  is  still 
more  frequently  admirable,  as  a  very  simple  but  power- 
ful auxiliary.  (Billing's  Princip.  of  Med.  p.  121.) 

A  lady,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  came  lately  under 
my  care  Two  or  three  years  ago  she  had  had  a  para- 
lytic attack,  the  traces  of  which  are  now  entirely  gone. 
Her  sole  present  complaint  is  nocturnal  neuralgic  epi- 
gastric pain.  I  at  first,  from  the  uncommon  pallor  of 
her  countenance,  was  inclined  to  impute  this  pain  to 
anaemia  affecting  the  nerves.  But  I  found,  on  examin- 
ing her  tongue,  fauces,  insides  of  cheeks,  conjunctiva, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  the  anaemia  was  con- 
fined to  the  capillaries  of  the  cheeks.  She  was  quite 
healthy  :  her  bowels  regular :  appetite  and  sleep  good. 
She  is  accustomed  to  relieve  this  pain  by  brandy,  which 
is  effectual  for  that  purpose :  but  she  fears  contracting  a 
habit  of  intemperance.  Hyoscyamus  and  bismuth  have 
divested  her  of  those  apprehensions,  by  providing  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  brandy. 

A  servant,  stout  in  appearance,  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent tormina  about  the  epigastrium,  causing  her  to  cry 
out  and  writhe  about  in  bed.  She  had  been  treated  for 
a  similar  affection  a  short  time  before  I  saw  her  in  the 
state  described,  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  without  effect. 
Her  florid  appearance,  and  her  pulse,  which  was  full  and 
rather  fast,  and  her  tongue,  which  was  rather  red,  along 
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with  the  previous  want  of  success  of  the  tonic  plan,  in- 
duced me  to  apply,  first,  turpentine  epithems  ;  then 
leeches  ;  then  a  blister.  No  abatement  of  pain.  Opium 
was  then  given,  but  fruitlessly.  Another  practitioner, 
for  whom  I  had  been  acting,  and  to  whom  I  resigned  the 
case,  gave  Henry's  magnesia  with  colchicum.  No  re- 
lief. After  several  days  of  acute  suffering,  by  which, 
however,  the  patient  suffered  little  in  appearance,  the 
pains  spontaneously  disappeared. 

A  gentleman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  bilious  tem- 
perament, is,  from  time  to  time,  taken  with  acutely 
gnawing  or  grinding  pains  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  liver.  During  these  attacks,  his  pulse, 
tongue,  bowels,  continue  regular.  The  only  symptom, 
besides  pain,  is  a  peculiarly  anxious  look,  and  a  rapid 
loss  of  flesh.  I  have  tried  a  multitude  of  measures, 
without  obtaining  any  apparent  command  over  the  dis- 
ease, which  seems  to  vanish  spontaneously,  but  without 
any  appreciable  critical  sign. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
indigestion  in  its  complicated  forms ;  namely,  when  it 
has  originated  derangements  in  distant  parts  and  organs. 
It  will  facilitate  our  notions  of  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  dyspepsia,  in  this  form  or  stage  of  its  course,  to 
state  the  general  principles  or  considerations  which  must 
guide  our  measures.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  way  of 
curing  the  secondary  affection,  is  by  removing  the  pri- 
mary one  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  directing  our  efforts 
to  dissipate  or  relieve  the  dyspeptic  affection,  we  are,  in 
reality,  although  indirectly,  acting  against  the  lesions 
secondarily  induced  by  it  elsewhere  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  secondary  affection  is  of  such 
urgency  or  importance  as  to  awake  our  anxiety,  mea- 
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sures  directed  to  the  original  disease,  ever  constitute  a 
part,  and  a  considerable  one,  of  the  treatment  in  conse- 
quence to  he  adopted.  But  the  secondary  affections  are 
sometimes  so  serious,  so  pressing,  and  involving  such 
vital  organs,  that  to  make  their  relief  dependant  solely 
on  the  success  and  issue  of  the  measures  directed  to  the 
original  affection,  were  to  hazard  imminently  the  life  of 
the  patient.  For  it  is  incontestible  that  dyspepsia  may 
be  the  occasion  of  lighting  up  disease  much  more  im- 
petuous, dangerous,  and  more  fatal,  than  that  which 
woke  it  to  existence.  The  inference,  then,  from  the  fore- 
going observations  is,  that  when  indigestion  has  called  into 
being,  permanent,  functional,  or  other  derangement,  in 
other  parts  and  organs  than  the  digestive  abdominal  vis- 
cera, two  series  of  treatment  must  often  be  simulta- 
neously pursued ;  the  treatment  of  the  secondary  affection 
being  grafted  on,  or  added  to,  that  of  the  first.  This,  I 
say,  must  often  be  done :  it  being  not  always  necessary. 
"When  the  secondary  affection  is  trifling,  or  very  tran- 
sient, and  purely  functional,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
hurry  to  the  adoption  of  measures  distinct  from  those 
addressed  to  the  original  seat  of  disease.  But  when  the 
heart,  lungs,  brain,  or  spine,  exhibit  persistent  and 
marked  signs  of  lesion,  although,  as  yet,  merely  sympto- 
matic or  irritative,  our  attention  must  be  instantly 
aroused  to  the  phenomenon. 

The  general  rule  for  our  guidance,  in  the  complicated 
and  advanced  stages  of  indigestion  then  is,  to  SUPERADD 
the  treatment  of  the  sympathetic  or  secondary  affections 
to  that  required  for  the  primary  disease. 

The  treatment  which  the  secondary  affections  require, 
in  addition  to  attention  to  the  original  disease,  is  chiefly 
LOCAL  and  EXTERNAL.  In  one  sense,  the  treatment  of  the 
primary  affection  is  as  local  as  that  of  the  secondary  af- 
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faction ;  since  it  is  simply  because  we  can  best  brinj* 
medicines  into  contact  with  the  digestive  organs,  that 
we  give  medicines  by  the  mouth ;  many  of  which  me- 
dicines, however,  although  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  yet  no  more  really  enter  the  body  or  the 
circulation,  than  the  lotions  or  the  substances  applied  in 
frictions  to  the  outside  of  the  body  do.  For  many  of  the 
medicines,  taken  by  the  mouth,  never  go  beyond  the 
tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  penetrate  as  little 
^  through  it  into  the  body,  as  matters  applied  to  the  skin 
penetrate  through  it  into  *he  body.  True,  however, 
many  of  the  medicines  swallowed  exert  an  influence 
somewhat  different  from,  and  more  constitutional  than 
that  of  mere  evacuants  or  stimulants  of  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Such  are  alteratives,  and  perhaps  some  other  forms  of 
medicines.  But  the  direct  and  obvious  effect  of  all  me- 
dicines taken  by  the  mouth,  is  on  the  digestive  organs 
and  tube  ;  and  that  they  have  any  secondary  or  separate 
action  on  other  organs,  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  influence  exerted  in  the  digestive  organs,  is  extremely 
problematical  and  susceptible  of  no  proof.  But,  by  local 
and  external  measures,  we  may  affect  other  organs,  alto- 
gether independently  of  the  digestive  ones ;  and  of  such 
measures,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  treatment  of 
the  secondary  symptom  considerably,  yet  by  no  means 
entirely,  consists.  For  often  we  are  under  the  necessity, 
on  account  of  the  secondary  affection,  of  acting  on  the 
digestive  organs  in  a  way  which  we  would  carefully 
avoid  doing,  had  we  only  the  primary  affection  or  simple 
indigestion  to  deal  with.  An  example  of  such  a  case  is, 
when,  for  the  relief  of  a  secondary  threatening  head  or 
chest  affection,  we  are,  occasionally,  compelled  to  ad- 
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minister  powerful  and  debilitating  purgatives.  This, 
however,  is  an  accident  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible ; 
and  one  which,  oftener  than  we  might  expect,  is  possible 
to  be  avoided ;  since,  neither  is  the  primary  affection  so 
acute,  after  a  secondary  one  is  established,  nor  are  the 
secondary  affections  of  indigestion,  in  general,  so  rapid 
and  so  dangerous  as  those  idiopathically  arising  in  ener- 
getic and  undebilitated  systems ;  nor,  moreover,  will  the 
system  endure  such  depletive  and  energetic  treatment  as 
was  necessary  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  in  its  uncom- 
plicated form.  The  vital  languor  which  this  disease 
causes,  is,  in  one  respect,  fortunate ;  to  wit,  in  giving  to 
morbid  action  the  same  indolent  and  feeble  character 
which  it  has  brought  on  the  natural  and  formerly  healthy 
actions. 

If  the  treatment  of  the  primary  affection  has  been  just 
and  proper  before  the  incidence  of  the  secondary  one,  it  is 
evident  that  we  can  make  no  alteration  or  improvement 
in  that  respect ;  and  that  all  which  is  then  to  be  done, 
is  to  superinduce  the  additional  means  required  by  the 
secondary  affection,  on  those  already  in  operation  for  the 
primary  one,  and  to  redouble  our  attention.  And  here 
there  is  a  point  which  requires  great  remark.  We  are, 
in  no  case,  to  expect  any  advantage  to  the  secondary  af- 
fection from  the  permanent  use  of  any  medicine  which 
aggravates  the  original  disease; — from  any  medicine, 
that  is,  which  augments  the  irritability  of  the  prima  via. 
The  medicine  which  does  this,  acts  just  as  detrimentally 
as  the  taking  of  some  noxious  food  or  irritating  liquor 
would ;  and,  by  exasperating  the  circumstances  of  the 
primary  affection,  will  infallibly,  far  from  relieving,  ex- 
asperate, in  like  manner,  the  secondary  one.  I  have 
given  a  case,  in  which  the  administration  of  digitalis  for 
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ascites  due  to  a  cardiac  affection,  without  attention  to  the 
gastric  disease,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  punctum 
galiens  of  all  the  lesions,  deteriorated,  manifestly,  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  forced  him  from  the  hospi- 
tal. On  the  whole,  then,  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  in- 
volving secondary  affections,  is  far  more  nice  and  com- 
plex than  the  treatment  of  it  in  its  simpler  form ;  that  is, 
when  its  symptoms  and  effects  are  wholly,  or  chief- 
ly, confined  to  the  digestive  organs  and  intestinal 
tract.  It  is  in  the  former  kinds  of  the  disease  therefore, 
'that  the  genius,  invention^  resources  of  the  physician 
may  be  most  decisively  illustrated,  and  most  usefully 
applied;  in  which  his  skilfulness  in  the  adaptation 
of  his  treatment  to  diffused  and  varied  lesion,  will  be 
most  severely  tested ;  and,  if  appropriate,  most  conspi- 
cuously manifested. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  heart,  lung,  or  the 
brain  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  organ  earliest  se- 
condarily affected  in  indigestion.  We  find  almost  as 
many  cases  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  In  some  patients, 
the  circulation  is  accelerated  from  the  very  first.  In 
others,  headache,  obtusemess  of  thought,  affections  of 
hearing  and  vision,  long  precede  any  alteration  in  the 
pulse  or  in  the  heart's  action,  stethoscopically  examined. 
It  matters,  therefore,  not  much  to  which  organ  we  first 
direct  our  attention.  The  heart  being  the  more  conti- 
guous of  the  two  to  the  seats  of  indigestion,  may  appear 
to  have  the  prior  claim. 

FUNCTIONAL  and  ORGANIC  DISEASE  of  the  HEART,  IN- 
DUCED by  DERANGEMENT  of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

"  In  inflammations,  the  pulse  is  much  more  frequent 
(and  full)  than  during  health;  when  the  vital  power 
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declines,  it  becomes  frequent  and  feeble.  In  nervous 
affections,  with  more  oppression  than  exhaustion  of  the 
forces,  the  pulse  is  often  remarkably  slow."  (Miiller.) 
In  the  various  forms  of  stomachic  and  intestinal  de- 
derangements,  the  above  description  of  the  varied  cha- 
racters of  the  pulse  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  hold 
good. 

The  digestive  organs  may  affect  the  HEART  functionally 
and  then  organically,  in  various  ways  already  pointed 
out.  Flatulent  and  alimentary  distention  of  the  stomach, 
or  fcecal  or  flatulent  distention  of  the  colon,  either  by 
pressing  up  the  diaphragmatic  floor  of  the  heart,  and 
thereby  confining  its  action,  or  by  leaning  against  the 
aorta,  thwarting  the  aortal  current,  and  thereby  aug- 
menting the  labour  of  the  left  ventricle,  may,  if  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  cause  disease  in  the  viscus.  Again, 
if  there  be  justice  in  Andral's  notion,  that  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  stomach,  may  affect  the  liver  is  by  ir- 
ritation propagated  along  the  veins  of  the  former  into  the 
latter,  we  may  analogically  conclude  that,  in  a  similar 
way,  the  liver,  if  irritated,  may  propagate  its  irritation 
along  its  veins  to  the  cava  inferior,  and  ultimately  into  the 
right  auricle.  Again,  an  obstructed  liver  may,  by  re- 
tarding the  flow  of  the  whole  venous  supplies  circulating 
in  the  abdominal  viscera,  unbalance  the  circulation,  and 
cause  labouring  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  by  the  constitutional  irritability  which 
chronic  derangements  produce  that  the  pulse  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  are  chiefly  affected.  The  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  heart  may  be  due  either  to  irritation  or 
debility,  diffusing  itself  through  all  the  ganglial  system, 
from  that  part  of  it  which  ministers  to  the  digestive 
organs.  In  chronic  derangement  of  the  heart,  the  ac- 
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tion  of  that  viscus,  botli  when  examined  by  the  stetho- 
scope or  in  the  pulse,  is  generally  characterized  by  a  cer- 
tain contractedness,  and  a  degree  more  or  less  of  accele- 
ration. •  The  first  effect  is  due  to  nervous  irritation,  which, 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  muscular  system,  generally 
causes  a  more  compressive  action  of  the  heart's  muscular 
fibres,  and  a  more  braced,  or,  as  Dr.  Philip  denominates  it, 
a  tightened  state  of  the  arterial  tubes  throughout  the 
body.  The  second  effect  is  owing  to  the  operation  of 
that  general  law,  that  the  application  of  any  stimulus 
or  irritation  to  the  nervous  or  organic  force,  causes,  more 
frequently  than  usual,  discharges  or  active  manifestations 
of  that  force;  and,  as  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
heart,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power,  hence 
the  acceleration  of  the  heart's  contractions.  The  heart's 
action  may,  moreover,  be  affected  by  reflex  or  cerebro- 
spinal  irritation  ;  namely,  irritation  excited  in  the  brain 
or  spine  by  deranged  digestive  organs,  and  reflected  by 
the  former  on  the  heart.  But  of  this  more  circuitous 
mode  of  affection,  it  does  not  belong  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  discourse.  The  infusion  into  the  circulation  of 
a  chyle  vitiated  or  enfeebled  by  long  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  and  the  contact  of  blood  not  duly  dis- 
burdened of  its  effete  matters,  in  consequence  of  an  indo- 
lent or  ill  secreting  liver,  and  of  the  bound  state  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  surfaces,  may  be  added  to  the  causes 
already  enumerated,  of  cardiac  irritation. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  pulse  extremely  rapid,  but  the 
pulsations  of  which  are  very  ill  marked,  the  current  of 
blood  seeming  to  pass  through  the  heart,  without  any 
expulsive  force  or  emphasis  of  the  ventricle,  but  almost 
entirely  by  the  vis  a  tergo.  Such  a  pulse  marks  conjoint 
iritability  and  debility. 
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"  La  plethore  et  1'anaemie,"  says  Andral,  (Pathologie 
Interne,)  u  sont  des  causes  de  palpitations ;"  both  be- 
cause each  of  these  conditions  produces  an  unbalanced 
circulation;  and  because,  in  the  first  instance,  the  organic 
nerves  are,  perhaps,  over- stimulated  by  a  too  active,  full, 
and  rich  circulating  fluid;  as  they  certainly  are  too  little 
stimulated  in  a  state  of  anaemia.  In  the  last  condition 
then,  of  the  system,  to  wit,  the  anaemic,  the  regular  full 
contraction  of  the  heart  is  made  up  for  by  a  succession  of 
small  ones,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  heart  is  even,  moreover, 
partly  passive  ;  the  vis  a  tergo  really,  in  some  measure, 
aiding  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  circulation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  mechanical  effects  of  plethora,  and  the 
torpifying  effects  which  anaemia  exerts  through  the 
nerves,  on  the  heart,  are  not  immediately  to  be  charged  on 
the  digestive  organs,  although  they  may  be  justly  so 
charged  on  them  as  the  original  cause.  The  cure  of  each 
state  is,  however,  in  part,  to  be  effected  by  means  ad- 
dressed to  the  digestive  organs. 

All  palpitation  due  to  debility,  should  be  viewed  as 
the  result  of  a  partial  retrocession  of  the  vital  power,  as 
of  the  same  nature,  although  far  less  in  degree,  with  that 
retrocession  of  the  vital  power,  which  produces  the 
flapping  of  the  diaphragm  to  which  the  hiccup  that  often 
ushers  in  dissolution,  is  owing. 

The  grand  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  secondary  affections  generally,  of  the 
heart,  is,  the  EXTENSION  of  the  irritability  and  debility 
hitherto  confined  to  the  digestive  organs,  to  another  and 
important  department  >  of  the  system;  the  consequent 
greater  irritancy  and  obstinacy  of  the  case;  and  the 
greater  dubiety  and  difficulty  of  the  cure. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  all  permanent  functional 
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affections  of  the  heart,  as  of  every  other  organ,  is  apt  to 
conduct,  sooner  or  later,  to  organic  change.  This  result 
may  be  delayed  longer  in  certain  cases  than  in  others, 
according  as  the  patient  possesses  an  originally  sound  or 
vitiated,  or  feeble  constitution  ; — according  to  his  age, 
temperament,  habits,  &c.,  according  as  he  may  or  may 
not  be  hereditarily  or  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  secon- 
dary affection,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain. 
But,  in  all  cases,  the  natural  tendency  of  prolonged 
functional  error  is  to  lapse  into  structural  deformation  or 
degeneration;  into  softening,  hardening,  or  change  of 
part,  into  atrophy  or  hypertrophy.  It  is  therefore,,  in 
all  cases,  a  matter  of  importance  to  arrest,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  functional  derangement;  since,  so  long  as  it 
continues,  we  have  no  assurance  that  a  substantial  change 
may  not  be  grafted  upon  it.  In  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  irremediable  organic  alteration  takes 
place,  this  lesion  is  preceded  and  ushered  in  by  mere 
functional  affection ;  transient  or  persistent ;  slight  or 
pronounced.  In  almost  every  case,  some  appreciable 
change  of  the  latter  description,  foreruns  the  graver  one 
of  the  former  sort. 

Palpitations  due  to  excessive  meals,  have  an  obvious 
cure,  which  does  not  require  to  be  pointed  out.  Those 
which  ensue  from  flatulent  distention,  require  the  re- 
moval of  that  condition  of  the  stomach  which  facilitates 
the  production  of  gaseous  fluids.  An  early  and  in- 
dispensable measure  is  of  course  the  avoidance  of  those 
articles  of  diet,  which  require  a  greater  vital  energy, 
than  the  dyspeptic  stomach  possesses,  to  control,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  passing  into  that  state  in  which  gas  is 
extricated.  If  the  gastric  secretions  seem  simply  to  be 
deficient  (a  very  frequent  cause,)  without  vitiation,  or 
z 
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vascular  redness  or  tumescence ;  ipecacuan,  magnesia, 
guaiac,  tartrate  of  antimony  in  one-eighth  of  a  grain  doses, 
cusparia,  camphor  may  be  given,  each  separately  or  in 
combination  with  one  of  the  others.  Some  aromatic 
should  be  added,  and  a  warm  epigastric  plaster  worn. 
In  simple  cases,  the  following  pills  will  be  found  ef- 
ficacious. 

Gum.  Guaiac.  yii. 
Camphor.  Ras.  n)i. 
Pulv.  Ipecacuan,  gr.  viii.  M. 

Dissolve  the  guaiac  in  a  little  alcohol,  add  the  other  sub- 
stances, and  make  into  pills  of  four  grains  each ;  of 
which  four  or  six  may  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  gastric  secretions  still  remain  scanty,  or  if  they 
be  vitiated,  calomel  with  magnesia,  followed  by  warm 
purgatives,  or  by  cooling  ones,  according  as  the  mucous 
membrane  is  fiery  and  tumid,  or  pale,  form  the  appro- 
priate means.  If  in  addition  to  a  vivid  mucous  mem- 
brane, there  be  a  full  pulse,  and  epigastric  tenderness, 
leeches  applied  alternately  on  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  over  the  cardiac  region,  are  necessary. 

If  the  tongue  be  fiery,  but  no  fur  upon  it,  or  no  bad 
smell  in  the  breath,  or  bad  taste  felt  by  the  patient ;  if 
there  be  epigastric  pain,  with  a  nervous  small  irritable 
pulse;  but  with  the  stools  not  fetid  or  scanty;  nitre 
with  the  infusion  of  hyoscyamus,  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
to  be  administered.  Leeching  in  this  case  must  be  in 
small  quantities ;  purgatives  are  to  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  reserve,  since,  in  some  forms  of  chronic  in- 
digestion, palpitations  are  as  frequently  the  product  of 
imprudent  purgation  as  of  any  other  cause  whatever. 
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However,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  nervous 
palpitation  symptomatic  of  stomach  derangement,  in 
those  even  in  which  there  is  vascular  turgescence  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  means  now  in- 
dicated for  a  removal  of  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
are  only  temporary ;  and  tonics  are  the  true  and  ulti- 
mate indication,  even  in  cases  where  they  cannot  for  the 
time  be  employed.  I  repeat  it, — most  of  the  functional 
derangements  of  the  heart,  due  to  dyspeptic  disease,  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  nervous 
or  organic  debility,  and  the  need  for  tonics.  This,  as  I 
have  already  said,  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  the  case, 
even  when  the.-tongue  is  fiery,  and  when  pain  is  deve- 
loped on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium.  It  does  not  follow, 
that  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  in  a  vascular  and  tumescent  state,  that  the 
system  generally  is  so  ;  that  because  there  are  signs  of 
over-action  in  the  tract  of  the  prima  via,  that  there  is 
corresponding  excitement  throughout.*  On  the  con- 
trary, this  local  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the 

•  "  A  large  proportion  of  ailments  of  every  description  is 
found  in  connection  with  a  lowered  habit,  and  exhausted  bodily 
forces  ;  in  which  a  tonic  treatment  is  required.  It  is  not  the  dis- 
ease, but  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  (and  his  age,  which  more 
than  any  other  cause  modifies  his  constitution)  that  has  most  to 
be  considered  in  the  plan  of  treatment.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  vital  organ  is  the  seat  of  organic  disease,  that  the  patient 
i>  n<  ce-  sarily  to  be  lowered.  When  the  structure  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  lungs  or  the  brain,  is  materially  deranged,  it  is  still  often 
necessary  to  use  means  to  strengthen,  and  recruit,  and  stimulate. 
Nor  is  it  a  remark  undeserving  attention,  that  the  most  scienti  - 
fie  elements  of  medical  education,  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  discernment  of  inward  changes,  have  a  positive  tendency, 
when  too  exclusively  pursued,  to  lead  into  error,  from  the  priu- 
ciple  now  adverted  to." — Mayo  on  Digestion, 
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source  of  the  general  debility,  of  which  the  quick  and  fee- 
ble or  tightened  pulse  is  a  sign.  But  although  this  is 
true,  we  are  not  madly  to  seek  the  cure  of  this  systemic 
debility,  by  the  exhibition  of  tonics  on  an  irritable  mu- 
cous membrane,  which,  without  benefiting  the  circula- 
tion and  nervous  system,  would  exasperate  the  gastric 
affection.  But  we  are  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  func- 
tional affection  of  the  heart  is  a  sign  of  ill-distributed  or 
flickering  nervous  power,  which  indicates  tonics,  and 
which  tonics  will  remove  ;  and  that,  in  a  preponderance 
of  cases,  the  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is  but  an 
intimation  to  us  to  take  such  measures  as  will  as  speedily 
as  possible,  bring  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
into  such  a  state  as  will  admit  of  the  introduction, 
through  it,  of  tonics  into  the  system.  Just  in  proportion 
as  we  bring  the  digestive  surfaces  into  such  a  condition 
as  qualifies  them  to  bear  tonics  well,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  the  majority  of  cases  of  nervous  palpitation, 
dependent  on  the  stomach,  be  relieved  and  removed. 

This  object  is,  of  course,  to  be  attempted  with  great 
care ;  and  only  after  the  prima  via  has,  by  local  abstrac  - 
tion  of  blood,  by  blisters  it  may  be,  by  cooling  and  seda- 
tive medicine,  and  by  diet,  been  completely  quieted. 
These  are  the  cases,  as  already  pointed  out,  in  which  we 
sometimes  require  to  apply  leeches  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  give  tonics  by  the  mouth,  simultaneously. 

When  either  palpitations,  or  that  almost  pulseless  state 
of  the  artery,  which  I  have  noticed  as  seemingly  indica- 
tive of  the  blood's  passing  through  the  heart  in  a  con- 
tinuous current,  co-exists  with  a  pale  and  flabby  tongue, 
a  laxity  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and  a  general  languor, 
tonics  may  at  once  be  adopted,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  ; 
as,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  muscular  system,  any  func- 
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tional  affection  of  the  heart  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  orga- 
nic change. 

A  printer,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a  very  lax  ha- 
bit, was  greatly  annoyed  during  two  years  with  dyspeptic 
symptoms  ;  feeling  of  weight  at  stomach,  great  flatulence. 
Has  been  gradually  sinking ;  perspires  on  the  slightest 
exertion.  Pulse  80  ;  feeble  ;  bowels  tolerably  regular  ; 
tongue  large,  pale.  For  eight  days  past  only,  troubled 
with  palpitations,  which  continued  till  within  a  week  of 
his  death,  three  weeks  after. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  swollen  as  if  from  stru- 
mous  sub-acute  inflammation.  The  stomach  was  large  ; 
its  mucous  membrane  in  a  sort  of  anasarcous  state  ;  puf- 
fy but  pale.  The  liver  and  spleen  soft  and  big,  but  not 
injected.  The  heart,  which  betrayed  symptoms  of  dis- 
order only  during  a  month,  or  rather  for  three  weeks, 
(for  the  carbonate  iron,  administered  from  the  time  I  saw 
him,  had  freed  him  from  palpitations  during  the  last 
week,)  was  large,  soft,  with  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
its  right  side  ;  a  general  augmentation  of  volume,  but 
not  of  vascularity. 

In  La  Charite,  at  Paris,  I  watched  the  case  of  a  far- 
mer, aged  sixty -nine,  who  had  suffered  from  deranged 
stomach  during  seven  years,  brought  on  by  his  intem- 
perate habits.  Palpitations  had  assailed  him  for  the 
last  ten  days  only.  Pulse  feeble,  but  action  of  the  heart, 
stethoscopically  examined,  strong.  Death  from  sink- 
ing, preceded  by  great  breathlessness. 

Liver  large  and  hard ;  thickening  and  hardening  of  the 
pylorus,  with  venous  vascularity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  duodenum ;  heart  large  and 
soft,  yet  hypertrophied  on  the  left  side ;  infusion  into 
the  left  pleura,  were  the  apparent  causes  of  death.  This 
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man's  muscular  system  was  very  flaccid,  and  he  had  the 
look  of  a  man  naturally  robust  prematurely  broken 
down. 

,  about  fifty  ;  stout  and  plethoric,  and  un- 
commonly healthy,  until  two  years  or  rather  less  before 
his  death ;  a  bachelor,  of  very  agreeable  manners, 
and  asked  much  into  company,  more  particularly  of 
free-living  bachelors  like  himself.  Began  to  be  af- 
fected with  sudden  and  most  oppressive  fits  of  flatu- 
lence, the  breathlessness  experienced  during  which 
seemed  nearly  to  equal  that  of  acute  asthma.  On  exa- 
mining the  stomach  on  such  occasions,  it  was  found 
immensely  distended.  From  this  time  he  found  articles  of 
food  formerly  eaten  with  impunity,  now  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  such  fits.  Potatoes  mashed  with  milk,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond,  always  produced  a  severe 
attack.  By  my  advice,  he  took  about  this  time  a  tour 
on  the  Continent,  and  returned  greatly  better.  Relaps- 
ing into  his  old  habits,  his  complaints  returned  with  ag- 
gravation. His  muscular  system  grew  very  flaccid ;  his 
calves  and  other  fleshy  parts  extremely  soft,  and  now 
palpitations  and  irregularity  of  pulse  were  added  to  his 
other  symptoms.  Next  a  slight  paralysis  affected  his 
tongue ;  lastly,  ascites  shewed  itself  to  a  small  extent. 
With  these  symptoms  he  lost  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength, 
and  died  exhausted  in  about  two  months. 

I  could  never  get  the  entire  control  of  this  gentleman's 
diet.  He  was  always  erring  either  in  quantity  or  quality; 
and  many  of  his  acutest  relapses  were  distinctly  traceable 
to  imprudences  of  this  sort. 

Stomach  enormously  large ;  its  mucous  membrane 
and  that  of  the  duodenum  very  vascular;  intestines 
greatly  distended  with  air :  liver  large,  granular  and 
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solidified ;  heart  very  large,  soft  and  pale  ;  the  brain 
somewhat  less  besprinkled  than  usual  with  the  mouths 
of  arteries,  when  a  horizontal  section  was  made.  No 
infusion  in  its  ventricles. 

The  same  state  of  stomach  which  facilitates  the  for- 
mation of  flatulent  gases,  seems  often,  likewise,  to  favour 
the  generation  of  a  strong  acid  secretion,  which  probably 
co-operates  with  the  flatulence  to  give  rise  to  those  pal- 
pitations which  frequently  then  ensue.  A  lady  about 
forty-four  years  of  age,  unmarried,  is  often  under  my 
care  for  violent  palpitations.  These  seem  to  arise  from 
great  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach,  and  the  pre- 
sence in  that  viscus  of  a  powerful  acid.  I  have  re- 
peatedly ordered  emetics,  on  which  a  large  quantity 
of  wind  and  fluid  are  rejected,  and  the  relief  from 
palpitation  is  immediate.  The  fluid  is  strongly  acid. 
An  alkaline  puigative  draught  produces  equal  relief, 
from  neutralizing  the  acid,  which  probably  contributes 
to  cause  the  sympathetic  cardiac  affection,  by  irritating 
the  organic  nerves. 

The  state  of  stomach  that  produces  flatulence  may  be 
due,  either  to  anaemia  or  to  hyper-vascularity  ;  to  defi- 
ciency or  to  vitiation  of  secretion.  In  the  former  case, 
not  leeching  or  depletion,  but  tonics  combined  with 
antispasmodics  are  necessary ;  in  the  latter,  restricted 
diet,  alteratives,  aperients,  local  depletion  if  the  vascu- 
larity  be  localized  to  the  stomach  and  digestive  tube. 
Phlebotomy,  but  cautiously  practised,  when  plethora 
general  and  pronounced,  is  present,  may  be  demanded. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  with  extract  of  lettuce,  will  be  found 
to  exert  a  great  control  over  palpitations  dependent  on 
irritation  not  notably  accompanied  with  gastric  vascu- 
larity,  and  on  debility. 
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My  attention  has  been  in  a  great  many  instances 
called  to  a  costal  pain,  which,  without  due  care,  may  be 
erroneously  imputed  to  affection  of  the  heart ;  as  it  is 
usually  experienced  about  the  level  of  that  organ's  site, 
although  rather  more  to  the  left :  sometimes  it  occurs  as 
low  as  the  splenic  region,  and  may  then  be  suspected  to 
depend  on  affection  of  the  spleen.  It  consists  of  a 
feeling  of  weariness,  dull  soreness,  which  is  more 
troublesome  when  one  sits  and  rests,  than  when  one  is 
in  motion.  The  pulse  is  not  affected  by  it,  and  pressure 
relieves,  instead  of  increasing  it.  The  affection,  I  speak 
of,  is  entirely  muscular  ;  consists  of  debility  ;  frequently 
succeeds  to  an  exhausting  aperient  in  those  labouring 
under  chronic  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and 
invariably  indicates  the  need  for  tonics,  and  the  propriety 
of  being  extremely  cautious  in  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
depletions. 

The  general  rule  of  treatment,  then,  of  cardiac  affec- 
tions resulting  from  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  is, 
while  having  a  due  regard  to  the  character,  vascular  or 
anaemic,  irritative  or  atonic,  of  the  primary  affection,  to 
seek  the  cure  of  the  second,  principally  by  what  are  call- 
ed nervous  medicines ;  the  heart  being  an  organ  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  the  ganglial  and  cerebro-spinal 
systems :  although,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  un- 
balanced states  of  the  circulation  are,  by  every  means,  to 
be  obviated.  This  last  object  is  to  be  effected  by  deple- 
tions, in  the  case  of  local  congestions  or  of  plethora :  by 
liberating  the  gastro-intestinal  secreting  surfaces  when 
bound ;  by  correcting  the  secretions  of  that  surface  when 
morbid;  by  relaxing  the  skin  when  constipated;  by 
taking  measures  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  cu- 
taneous surface  when,  from  debility,  it  tends  to  sink,  and 
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•when,  in  consequence,  central  vascular  concentrations  aro 
apt  to  take  place,  producing  at  once  congestions  of  the 
liver,  of  the  digestive  viscera  and  mucous  surfaces,  and 
cardiac  embarrassments.  "Warm  clothing,  cordial  diapho- 
retics cautiously  administered,  as  ipecacuan,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  Dover's  powder,  guaiac,  with  stimulant  fric- 
tions, are  to  be,  for  this  end,  employed.  When,  after 
a  reasonable  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  par- 
tial improvement  in  their  action,  no  corresponding  ame- 
lioration of  the  heart's  affection  ensues,  we  must  then 
conclude  that  the  latter  kas  become  an  independent 
disease,  no  longer  contingent  on  the  stomachic  affection  : 
and  that,  as  at  the  outset  the  latter  gave  rise  to  the 
former,  the  former  now  it  is,  or  may  be,  that  opposes 
the  complete  removal  of  the  latter,  and  the  full  success 
of  the  measures  directed  to  that  end.  When  things 
assume  this  position,  the  treatment  must  be  more 
accommodated  to  the  heart  affection,  whose  treatment  the 
improved  state  of  the  digestive  mucous  surfaces  will  faci- 
litate. Thus  digitalis,  which  the  stomach,  when  irritat- 
ed, might  not  endure,  may  now,  probably,  be  safely  and 
effectively  administered,  to  the  relief  of  the  heart  affec- 
tion. 

Plethora,  although  not  exclusively  and  directly  due  to 
lesion  of  the  digestive  organs,  yet  when  present,  and 
when  affecting  the  function,  whether  of  the  heart,  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  brain,  requires  a  principal  part  of  its 
treatment  to  be  addressed  to  the  former  organs.  Die- 
tetic restriction,  a  chief  means  in  the  cure  of  plethora,  re- 
spects, of  course,  the'digestive  organs  entirely ;  medicinal 
evacuants  must  also  act  through  the  same  channel. 
Such  dozes  of  ipecacuan  or  tartrate  of  antimony  as  will 
keep  up  the  mildest  degree  of  nausea,  so  as  slightly  to 
2  A 
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check  the  appetite  of  the  patient,  acting  at  the  same  time 
on  the  skin,  as  well  as  on  the  intestinal  secretions,  will 
often  be  found  effectual  for  the  rapid  and  safe  reduction 
of  plethora.  The  administration  of  moderate  saline  pur- 
gatives, at  the  time  the  chyle  may  he  supposed  to  he 
entering  the  lacteals,  is  also  effectual ;  although  it  must 
he  admitted  that  this  last  is  an  improper,  clumsy,  and 
ultimately  dangerous  method  of  obviating  plethora. 

Anaemia  may,  like  plethora,  exist  without  being 
directly  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  without  being  confined  to  those  organs.  Still  its 
cure  is  greatly  to  be  effected  by  means  addressed  to 
those  organs.  In  anaemic  states  of  the  body,  palpita- 
tions may  be  caused,  not  only  from  the  want  of  the  pro- 
per vital  stimulus  of  the  blood  on  the  nerves,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unduly  serous  state  of  that  fluid,  but 
also  from  a  real  deficiency  of  volume  in  the  blood : 
so  that  the  heart  and  arteries,  being  forced  to  contract  to 
a  greater  than  the  usual  degree,  in  order  to  embrace 
sufficiently  their  fluid  contents,  become  exhausted  and 
irregular  in  their  action.  Great  and  sudden  loss  of 
blood,  as  by  a  wound  or  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  causes 
first  violent  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart ;  then  con- 
vulsions, as  the  nervous  centres  begin  to  be  no  longer 
duly  acted  on  by  the  circulation  :  lastly,  syncope,  as  the 
nervous  system,  from  prolonged  want  of  the  sanguineous 
stimulant,  becomes  torpid  or  comatose ;  and  thus  is 
offered  an  epitomized  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
anaemia  more  gradually  operates.  Anaemia,  then,  may 
cause  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  both  by  the  unstimu- 
lant  character  of  the  blood,  and  by  a  defect  in  its  quan- 
tity. 

Such  palpitations,  to  whatever  cause  due,  and  although 
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owing  to  a  state  of  anaemia  not  restricted  to  the  diges- 
tive mucous  surfaces,  but  existing  throughout  the  body, 
are  to  be  treated  principally  by  means  addressed  to  the 
digestive  organs.  Those  means,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
particularly  to  indicate,  as  they  must  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  every  practitioner.  Iron,  quinine,  and 
asafoetida,  animal  food,  wine,  exercise,  baths,  and  fric- 
tions, are  to  be  employed. 

I  beg  here  to  make  a  remark,  which  applies  equally  to 
the  other  secondary  derangements  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans besides  the  one  now  under  consideration.  It  is 
usual  to  find  a  monographical  writer  attaching  undue 
importance  to  the  malady  to  which  he  gives  his  chief 
attention,  and  imputing  to  that  malady  all  other  diseases 
to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  against  this  too  common  mistake,  as  also  to  cau- 
tion the  reader  against  it.  Although  it  be  certain  that 
prolonged  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  does  often 
produce  functional  and  structural  derangement,  if  the 
functional  derangement  be  not  timeously  interrupted ; 
although  it  be  undeniable  that,  in  all  cases,  gastro- 
intestinal aggravates  cardiac  disease,  however  originated, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  disease  of  the  heart  often  arises 
from  causes  altogether  independent  of  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  often,  when  these  organs  are  in  the 
best  state.  I  occasionally  see  a  clergyman,  whose  heart  is 
obviously  organically  deranged,a  who  has  been,  during  his 
life,  a  perfect  model  of  temperance,  regularity,  and  at- 
tention to  his  health ;  and  whose  appetite  remains  still 
unaffected ;  whose  tongue  is  clean ;  whose  evacuations 
are  healthy,  regular,  and  independent  of  medicine. 

*  The  lesions  are  enlargement  and  slight  displacement. 
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This,  I  admit,  is  not  a  common  case ;  yet  cases  similar 
to  it  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  ?/wcommon,  and  prove 
that,  in  all  cases,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  take  wide 
and  liberal  views  of  the  history  of  diseases,  and  to  think 
with  Mr.  Mayo,  that  in  medicine,  and  in  the  origins  and 
complications  of  disease,  all  contingencies  whatever  are 
possible,  nay,  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  beg  the  reader 
to  apply  these  observations  to  the  other  secondary  affec- 
tions hereafter  to  be  noticed,  and  not  to  attribute  to 
digestive  derangements  the  exclusive  property  of  origin- 
ating cardiac  as  well  as  other  disease. 

FUNCTIONAL  and  ORGANIC  DISEASE  of  the  LUNGS, 
induced  by  DERANGEMENT  of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  disorders  of  the  HEART,  which  are  due  to  indiges- 
tion, either  originating  in  or  involving  lesions  of  inner- 
vation,  demand  two  species  of  remedies,  depletions  to 
the  digestive  organs,  if  inflammatory  irritation  be  fre- 
quent ;  tonics,  if  it  be  absent :  but  also,  in  either  case, 
sedatives  or  anti-spasmodics,  which  are  directed  to,  and 
required  by,  the  secondary  affection.  But  the  second- 
ary affections  of  the  lungs,  arising  from  digestive  de- 
rangement, require  tonics  more  rarely ;  while  they  call 
for  depletions  in  a  far  more  remarkable  degree  than  those 
of  the  heart.  Yet  sedatives  are  requisite  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  last  mentioned  complication  of  dyspeptic  dis- 
ease, although  the  danger  of  exasperating  further  the 
already  roused  sensibility  and  exalted  vascularity  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not  so  great  as 
Broussais  supposed. 

The  fatal  aptitude  which  the  lungs  ever  display  of 
passing  under  a  comparatively  mild  degree  of  inflamma- 
tory excitement,  into  the  successive  lesions  of  hypersemia, 
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congestion,  active  inflammation,  and  various  forma  ot 
disorganization,  has  been  the  continual  remark  of  patho- 
logists  of  every  age.  This  fatal  aptitude  of  the  lungs  is 
a  circumstance  the  more  unfortunate  for  man,  in  as 
much  as  the  function  which  the  lungs  fulfil  is  the  most 
vital  of  all — since  respiration  gives  to  the  blood  the  pro- 
perty, without  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  almost 
instantly  ceases  to  give  out  its  vivifying  emanations,  and 
the  heart  very  soon  ceasing  to  beat,  the  blood  itself 
pauses  and  stagnates  in  all  its  arterial  and  venous  canals. 
It  is  truly  lamentable  to,  reflect  to  what  varied  accidents 
those  important  organs  are  exposed.  Besides  their  own 
numerous  idiopathic  errors,  the  heart  and  digestive  vis- 
cera cannot  be  long  deranged  without  involving  the  re- 
spiratory organs  in  a  sympathetic  departure  from  the 
normal  state. 

Often  it  happens,  that  the  digestive  irritation  involves 
the  respiratory  organs  by  various  channels,  and  in  va- 
rious ways ;  to  wit,  by  augmenting  or  unbalancing  the 
circulation ;  by  influencing,  in  a  like  manner,  the  secre- 
tions :  by  affecting  the  innervation,  organic  or  animate,  of 
the  lungs;  and,  finally,  by  inflammatory  irritation,  whose 
propagation  is  facilitated  at  once  by  continuity  and  simi- 
larity of  tissue.  This  propagation  takes  place  notably  by 
one  channel,  namely,  up  the  oesophagus  and  down  the  wind- 
pipe— more  obscurely  and  circuitously  by  another,  name- 
ly, along  the  hepatic  veins,  lower  cava,  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and  pulmonary  artery ;  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  blood,  passing  directly  from  an  in- 
flamed and  morbid  liver,  may  exert  a  pernicious  effect 
on  an  organ  of  a  structure  and  function  so  delicate  as 
that  of  the  lung,  having  previously  affected  the  internal 
lining  membrane  of  the  cava,  and  right  auricle  and  ven- 
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tricle.  I  believe  that  pulmonary  derangement,  secondary 
of  that  of  the  digestive  organs,  seldom  or  never  is  due  to 
purely  vascular  excitement,  but  always,  or  almost  always, 
to  the  combined  effect  of  inflammatory  or  febrile  exalta- 
tion, nervous  irritation,  and  unbalanced  states  of  the 
secretions.  This  will  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  sequel. 

Were  it  for  no  other  consideration  or  circumstance, 
than  that  prolonged  and  neglected  derangements  of  the 
digestive  organs  are  very  apt  ultimately  to  call  into  ex- 
istence Pulmonary  Disease,  and  infinitely  to  aggravate  it, 
however  originated,  during  its  course, — that  considera- 
tion were  sufficient  to  shew  the  vast  importance  which 
digestive  derangements  acquire  by  this  faculty  which 
they  have  of  begetting  such  secondary  derangements,  of 
a  nature  far  more  urgent  and  dangerous  than  their  owrn. 

A  cough,  purely  sympathetic,  sometimes  destroys. 
A  gentleman  had,  along  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  a 
continual  teasing  or  tearing  cough.  Although  this  was 
partly  suspected  to  depend  on  the  gastric  affection, 
whose  amelioration  always  brought  relief  to  the  cough  ; 
although  the  strictest  stethoscopic  scrutiny  could  detect 
no  pulmonary  lesion,  yet  an  apprehension  that  the  per- 
sistent cough  was  due  to  incipient  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  induced  the  medical  advisers  to  recommend  a 
residence  for  a  year  at  Madeira.  Ere  half  that  period 
had  elapsed  the  cough  was  indeed  cured,  but  so  were 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  thus  shewing  that  the  former 
ailment  had  depended  on  the  latter.  He  returned :  re- 
sumed his  wonted  business  habits  and  dietetic  indul- 
gencies.  A  new  gastric1  irritation  declared  itself,  and 
consecutively  the  cough.  Less  guarded  now  than  for- 
merly, this  gentleman  braved  both  affections  ;  and  con- 
tinued his  mode  of  life,  which  was  free,  without  re- 
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curse  to  medicines  or  physicians.  One  morning,  dur- 
ing a  violent  paroxysm  of  cough,  he  suddenly  expecto- 
rated vast  quantities  of  blood  ;  and,  in  two  days  more, 
sunk  from  exhaustion  with  acute  dyspnoea. 

Inspection. — Lungs  entirely  sound :  the  mouth  of  a 
small  artery  ruptured  obviously  by  the  violence  of  the  cough 
only,  for  its  coats  and  neighbourhood  were  quite  healthy, 
had  given  way  ;  tearing  across  some  of  the  minuter 
bronchial  ramifications,  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing, 
into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  that  form  of  extrava- 
sation which  causes  pulmonary  apoplexy.  From  this 
rupture  was  the  haemorrhage. 

Stomach — narrowed,  hardened;  its  mucous  mem- 
brane thickened  in  places ;  in  the  fundus,  and  most 
pendent  parts,  highly  injected,  with  livid  clouds.  The 
duodenum  pale,  but  thickened  and  hardened.  The 
small  intestines  of  a  vermilion  red.  The  colon  natural. 
The  liver  small,  black,  hard,  and  friable.  I  did  not 
attend  this  case,  but  knew  intimately  its  history. 

In  many  cases,  the  lung  affection  is  owing  to  disease 
of  the  heart,  which  last  again  is  caused  by  gastric  de- 
rangement. In  such,  the  pulmonary  disease  is,  of 
course,  indirectly  chargeable  on  the  stomach.  I  have 
at  present,  a  gentleman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  under 
my  care,  whose  left  lung  has  begun  to  give  out  a  dull 
sound  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  of 
which  is  becoming  feeble,  in  consequence  of  a  cardiac 
affection,  consisting  of  enlargement  and  over-action  ; 
which  had  been  evidently  induced  by  prolonged  gastric 
irritation.  By  restricting  severely  this  gentleman's  diot, 
in  which  he  is  prone  to  excess,  by  leeches  on  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  and  thereby  quieting  the  heart's  action, 
the  normal  percussive  and  stethoscopic  sound  of  the  left 
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thorax  can  still  be  restored.  Renewed  dietetic  impru- 
dence brings  back,  in  a  few  days,  the  morbid  state  of 
the  chest :  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  such  relapses,  will  convert  the  now  evanescent  and 
remediable  pulmonary  embarrassment,  into  confirmed 
hypereemia  or  hepatization  of  the  respiratory  organ. 

The  affection  of  the  lungs  will  be  often  of  a  nature 
analogous  with  that  of  the  stomachic  one  which  causes 
it.  Thus,  in  states  of  hyper-vascularity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surfaces,  the  sympathetic  lung  affec- 
tion may  first  announce  itself  by  a  haemorrhage,  the 
result  of  the  state  of  its  mucous  surfaces,  similar  to  that 
existent  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  An  haemorrhage 
from  the  rectum  at  the  same  time  may  occur,  and  prove 
the  universality  of  this  loaded  condition  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  This  is  the  case  with  a  patient  now  under 
my  care.  When  the  lung  affection  is  of  this  nature,  and 
is  owing  to  gastric  derangement  with  the  hyper- vascular 
characters  now  described,  the  tongue  is  red,  tumid,  hot : 
the  fauces  injected,  the  resonance  of  the  lung  somewhat 
duller  than  usual,  the  respiratory  murmur  somewhat 
fainter ;  the  action  of  the  heart  somewhat  stronger,  or  else 
somewhat  weaker,  than  the  juste  milieu.  When  the 
latter  is  the  state  of  the  heart's  action,  its  movements, 
when  examined  by  the  stethoscope,  will  be  perceived 
to  be  labouring  (to  use  an  improper  phrase,  but  for 
which  laborious  is  not  the  synonyme,)  resembling 
somewhat  the  first  slow,  wavering  and  struggling  op- 
pressed efforts  of  a  steam  engine,  when,  after  having 
been  stopped,  it  is  again  put  in  motion. 

We  generally  notice  that  it  is  not  until  the  liver  is 
implicated  in  the  dyspeptic  affection,  that  disease  of  the 
chest  manifests  itself.  While  the  stomach's  function  is 
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alone  affected,  and  the  liver  is  not  totally  deranged; 
while  the  stools  are  tolerably  natural  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence ;  while  there  is  as  yet  no  tenderness  or  tumefaction 
in  the  hepatic  region, — it  is,  I  say,  seldom  that  we  find 
that  pulmonary  disorder  grafts  itself  on  an  indigestion  thus 
slight,  local  and  simple,  except,  in  cases  in  which  the 
phthisical  diathesis  is  strongly  pronounced,  or  the  patient 
is  an  infant.  The  pulmonary  complication  of  indiges- 
tion more  frequently  appears,  after  the  liver  has  begun 
to  suffer  and  to  betray  signs  of  error.  Now  this  rela- 
tion may  be  explained  in  ^wo  ways.  Usually,  by  the 
time  that  the  liver  has  begun  to  be  involved  in  dyspep- 
sia, originating  in  the  stomach,  the  gastric  irritation  has 
been  so  prolonged  as  to  have  become  systemic  to 
some  extent ;  the  pulse  has  risen  more  or  less,  and  a 
general  febrility  has  taken  place.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  lungs  are  the  organs  most  apt  to  be  affected : 
for,  although  the  heart  is  sooner  functionally  affected 
than  the  respiratory  organs,  these  last  are  apt  sooner  than 
the  heart  to  suffer  organically  ;  their  structure  exposing 
them  much  more  than  the  organ  of  circulation,  to  con- 
gestion or  hyperaemia,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  im- 
portant secreting  and  excreting  viscera,  rendering  them 
amenable  to  a  form  of  lesion  not  at  all  incidental  to  the 
heart.  The  circumstance  then  of  the  lungs  beginning 
to  suffer  after  stomach  complaint  has  involved  the  liver, 
may  not  necessarily  establish  any  real  morbid  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  between  the  affection  of  the  liver  and 
lungs,  but  may  be  simply  owing  to  a  gradual  extension 
of  disease,  and  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  digestive 
organs  themselves,  the  lungs  are,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  the  part  wherein  one  might  a  priori  have  most 
naturally  looked  for  the  next  manifestation  of  the  dif- 
fusing constitutional  disorder.  Yet,  in  other  cases,  we 
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must  recognise  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  between 
the  disease  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
viscera,  and  more  particularly  of  the  liver,  among  those. 
"  One  notices"  says  Andral  "  patients  in  whom,  during 
the  course  of  a  pneumonia  of  the  right  side,  the  liver 
secretes  much  more  bile  than  usual,  which  flows  into  the 
intestines,  and  manifests  itself  by  bilious  stools  or 
vomitings-"  From  Andral's  specifying  the  affections  of 
the  right  lung  as  being  productive  of  the  hepatic  phe- 
nemona  now  described,  he  seems  to  attribute  the  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  to  the  effect  of  mere  juxtaposition, 
and  perhaps  means  to  teach,  that  the  diaphragm,  the 
serous  investments  of  its  opposite  sides  being  inflamed, 
is  the  medium,  in  such  cases,  of  propagating  disease  from 
the  lung  to  the  liver.  But  I  have  seen  cases  of  pneumo- 
nia, in  which  the  liver  gave  proofs  of  over-action,  but  in 
which,  after  death,  the  diaphragm  was  sound,  and  the 
pneumonia  had  been  chiefly  in  the  left  side.  If,  then, 
affections  of  the  lung  can  influence  the  liver,  the  converse 
of  the  relation  may  be  and  often  is  exhibited ;  namely, 
that  morbid  affections  of  the  liver  influence  the  function 
of  the  lungs,  and  expose  these  to  the  hazard  of  structural 
disease.  This  is  a  result  that  should  not  surprise  us. 
Both  organs  are  emunctories  of  certain  redundant  and 
effete  constituents  of  the  blood.  Both  are  apt  frequently 
to  act  as  supplementary  to  the  cutaneous  function  of  tran- 
spiration, and  this  fact  of  their  both  being  able  in  part 
to  replace  the  suspended  function  of  the  same  organ, 
proves  a  mutual  resemblance  between  their  own  functions. 
The  lungs,  moreover,  in  common  with  the  stomach,  act 
sometimes  as  supplementary  of  the  uterus ;  as,  for  ex  - 
ample,  when  the  menses  find  a  metastatic  outlet  by  the 
former  organs.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice. 
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that  when  pulmonary  disease  has  supervened  on  prolonged 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  an  ill- secreting 
and  tumefied  liver,  that  the  breath  had  an  extremely  hea- 
vy animal  or  even  foetid  odour,  and  the  expectoration 
a  very  bitter  and  nauseating  taste  ;  from  which  I  con- 
ceived it  legitimate  to  infer  that  part  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  which  should  have  passed  by  the  hepatic 
and  gastro-mtestinal  mucous  surfaces,  had  found  an  out- 
let by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  As  a  confir- 
mation of  this  presumption,  I  may  add,  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  prejiented  an  obviously  yellow 
tinge.  These  facts  are  important  therapeutic  indications, 
suggesting  to  us,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary 
affection  is  secondary  to  the  gastro-intestinal  and  hepa- 
tic, it  behoves  us  to  direct  strict  attention  to  the  secret- 
ing and  excreting  actions  of  the  abdominal  organs,  par- 
ticularly of  the  liver. 

M.  Andral  remarks  somewhere,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  with  the  utmost  jealousy  the  slightest  colds  and 
pectoral  symptoms  of  dyspeptics,  since  it  is  amazing  with 
what  subtlety  and  rapidity  chest  affections,  seemingly 
trivial,  steal  in  such  persons  into  alarming  disease. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  I  have  met  with  the  most 
striking  proofs.  I  shall  give  one  case,  in  which  a  purely 
functional  or  nervous  affection  of  the  stomach  evidently 
predisposed  the  lungs  to  become  the  subject  of  rapid  and 
extensive  disorganization,  from  an  attack  apparently  very 
slight  and  trivial. 

,  22  years  of  age,  and  born  of  healthy  pa- 
rents ;  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  unpleasant 
sensations  in  the  stomach ;  heat,  pain,  heaviness  after 
meals.  His  tongue  was  clean ;  his  bowels  variable ;  easily 
deranged  ;  his  belly  tense  ;  his  urine  natural ;  his  pulse 
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80,  small ;  he  was  irritable,  nervous,  easily  exhausted ; 
easily  chilled.  His  chest  was  perfectly  normal.  This  fact 
I  repeatedly  ascertained,  and  that  within  ten  days  of  his 
death.  He  had  horrid  dreams. 

By  treating  him  with  sedatives  and  antispasmodics, 
and  the  mildest  laxatives,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  were 
greatly  relieved  ;  but  he  did  not  gather  flesh,  although 
his  strength  improved,  and  any  departure  from  a  very 
strict  regimen  immediately  re-produced  great  gastric  ir- 
ritability and  suffering.  He  constantly  complained  of 
dullness.  On  this  account,  I  cautioned  him  against 
exposure  to  cold ;  aware  of  the  truth  of  Andral's  remark, 
that  when  the  system  has  been  long  kept  in  a  state  of 
debility  and  febrility  by  a  gastric  irritation,  any  pulmo- 
nary affection  is  apt  to  be  rapid  and  destructive. 

In  May, ,  was  seized  with  influenza.  A 

cavernous  rhonchus  was  heard  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
the  fifth  terminated  his  life. 

Inspection. — The  stomach,  which  had  tortured  's 

existence  for  many  years,  was  perfectly  sound  ! !  so  was 
the  liver ;  so  were  the  intestines.  The  left  lung  was  en- 
tirely disorganized  ;  almost  one  purulent  sac.  The  right 
lung  was  greatly  diseased.  And  all  this  in  the  course  of 
five  days,  not  from  a  regular  pneumonia  or  ungovernable 
pleurisy,  but  from  ordinary  influenza.  It  was  clear  that, 
in  this  case,  the  long  constitutional  irritation  produced 
by  the  merely  functional  gastric  affection,  had,  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  constant  febrility,  annihilated  the  con- 
servative vigour  of  the  system.  No  doubt,  had  the  brain 
been  the  organ  of  attack,  structural  change  would  have 
taken  place  in  it  as  rapidly  as  it  did  in  the  lungs. 

It  is  in  children  that  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
lungs  and  digestive  organs,  topical,  vascular,  nervous, 
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(namely,  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve  as  well  as  by  the 
sympathetic  and  cerebro- spinal  axis),  and  that  dependant 
on  the  similarity  and  continuity  of  the  tissue  lining  the 
two  sets  of  organs,  is  most  displayed.     In  many  of  the 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  children,  it  is 
at  first  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  the  lungs  be  not 
the  chiefly  suffering  organ.     Percussion  and  the  stetho- 
scope afford  us  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  distinct- 
ly  that   the    former    are   only  sympathetically   affect- 
ed.      In  many  cases,  indeed,  of  the  gastro-intestinal  af- 
fections of  children,  it  is  not  e^ven  in  the  lungs  themselves 
that  the  symptoms  of  trouble  and  irritation  exist,  but 
merely  in  the    respiratory   muscles.     Miiller  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  fact  not  noticed  by  Bell  or  other  physiolo- 
gists, that  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  the 
effect  of  exciting  convulsive  actions  in  the  muscles  of 
respiration.     "  Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  produces  sneezing ;  irritation  in  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  excites  the  concur- 
rence   of  the   respiratory   movements    which   produce 
vomiting  ;  violent  irritation  in  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
uterus,  gives  rise  to  a  concurrent  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  so  as  to  effect  the  involuntary  expulsion  of  the 
foeces,  urine,  or  foetus.     Irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs ;  even  itching, 
from  irritation  of  the  eustachian  tube,  excites  coughing." 
As  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are 
many  of  them  common,  cough  may  thus  be  purely  owing 
to  convulsion  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  or  of  those  com- 
mon to  both  cavities.     As  one  of  the  signs  of  pleurisy  is 
that  abdominal  respiration  by  which  the  painful  move- 
ments of  the  ribs  is  in  part  obviated ;  so,  contrarily,  in 
gastric  disease,  the  patient  endeavours  to  confine  his  re- 
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spiratory  efforts  to  movements  entirely  thoracic,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  suffering  which  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  over  an  irritated  stomach 
and  inflamed  intestines,  is  apt  to  occasion.  Febrility  or 
inflammation  moreover,  wherever  seated,  seems  to  give 
rise  to  a  greater  and  more  rapid  necessity  for  the  blood's 
being  aerated  in  the  lungs.  From  all  these  reasons,  the 
play  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  the  inspirations  and 
expirations  of  children  suffering  under  acute  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  are  often  laborious  and  strik- 
ing, and  apt  to  mask  the  true  disease.  It  is,  moreover, 
wonderful  to  observe  how  speedily  the  functional  and 
sympathetic  affection  of  the  chest  become  of  a  destruc- 
tive character. 

I  saw  the  child,  whose  case  I  am  about  to  detail,  on 
two  occasions  only :  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  its  ill- 
ness, and  on  the  seventh,  the  one  preceding  its  death.  In 
the  interval  it  was  treated  by  a  friend.  When  I  first  saw  it, 
its  mother  informed  me  that  it  had  been  costive,  fretful, 
and  hot,  for  a  couple  of  days  previously.  I  found  its 
pulse  quick  and  hard ;  its  tongue  red  and  white ;  its 
skin  hot  and  dry  ;  its  belly  tense  and  tender ;  its  chest 
perfectly  resonant  and  normal ;  its  breathing  laborious, 
agitated,  loud.  I  recognised  an  abdominal  affection  ;  but 
the  treatment  was  established  on  the  supposition  that 
the  disease  was  in  the  thorax ;  accordingly  purgatives 
and  injections  were  not  so  freely  given  as  they  ought  to 
have  been ;  expectorant  remedies  were  chiefly  trusted  to  ; 
and  the  few  leeches  and  small  blister  which  were  ap- 
plied, were  laid  on  the  thorax.  I  saw  the  child  again 
on  the  seventh  day.  Now  the  tenseness  and  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen  were  gone ;  in  the  chest  there  was  obvi- 
ous effusion.  The  child  was  pulseless,  and  rapidly  sink- 
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ing.  There  had  been  violent  cough  for  the  three  last 
days. 

Inspection. — Intense  redness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  at  its  cardiac  end.  Lividness  and 
puffy  ecchymosis  of  its  pyloric  extremity,  as  well  as  of 
the  duodenum.  Gall-bladder  filled  with  inky  bile. 
Small  intestines  intensely  red.  Points  of  ulceration 
with  clouds  of  lividity  along  the  colon. 

In  the  chest,  immense  purulent  effusion  of  both  cavi- 
ties, but  particularly  of  the  left.  No  adhesions  between 
the  lungs,  or  liver  and  diaphragm.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  had  purulent  points  mixed  through  it. 

The  oesophagus  and  trachea  were  of  a  vermilion  red- 
ness, and  very  tumid. 

It  seems  probable  that,  in  the  above  case,  the  abdo- 
minal affection  had  induced  the  thoracic.  Inflammation 
seemed  to  have  diffused  itself  along  the  oesophagus  and 
down  the  trachea.  Probably  also  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  had,  in  its  pulmonary  division,  been  functionally 
affected ;  and,  by  being  irritated  at  the  point  where  it 
branches  off  from  the  main  trunk  to  the  lungs,  had 
given  rise,  in  these  organs,  to  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation. Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments  prove  that  artificial 
injury  of  the  pulmonary  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  produces  lesions  terminating  in  inflammation  in  the 
respiratory  organ;  and  also  in  infusion  into  the  pleural  sac. 
Sir  B.  B.'s  words  are,  '  *  both  lungs  were  seen  loaded  with 
blood  and  inflamed,"  the  surface  of  them  "incrusted  with 
coagulated  lymph,"  and  there  was  a  ''  considerable 
quantity  of  lymph  in  the  cavity  of  each  pleura."  Xow. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mere  morbid  irritation  of  the 
gastric  branches  communicating  itself  to  the  pulmonary 
ones  of  the  par  ragi,  may  produce  all  the  phenomena, 
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after  a  certain  time,  that  mechanical  irritation  would. 
I  have  noticed  tumefaction  and  redness  at  the  point  of 
divergence  of  these  two  branches  of  the  nerves,  in  some 
cases,  in  which  pulmonary  and  gastric  irritation  had 
mutually  produced  each  other.  It  is  probably  by  this 
channel  that  cough,  symptomatic  or  sympathetic  of  gas- 
tric and  hepatic  derangement,  is  most  frequently  occa- 
sioned. While  I  say  so,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a 
tumefied  and  inflamed  liver,  and  even  an  irritated,  heated, 
and  distended  stomach,  may  not  give  rise  to  sympathetic 
cough,  by  irritating  the  diaphragm ;  perhaps  chronically 
affecting  its  peritoneal  membrane,  whose  affection  pro- 
pagating itself  through  to  its  pleural  investment,  may 
ultimately,  in  this  way,  stimulate  the  respiratory  muscles 
into  convulsive  action,  and  the  lung  into  functional  de- 
rangement. 

In  the  case  of  the  boy  above  given,  I  felt  at  first  at 
some  loss  to  account  for  the  affection  of  the  pleura. 
But  Sir  B.  B.'s  experiments  shew,  if  they  do  not  ac- 
count for,  the  ready  possibility  of  such  a  result,  when  the 
substance  and  function  of  the  lungs  are  affected.  I 
should  add  that  this  boy  was  of  strumous  parents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  with  de- 
tailed notes  of  cases  in  which  gastric  and  hepatic  de- 
rangement have  created  and  kept  up  cough  and  other 
pectoral  symptoms,  calculated  to  mislead  attention  from 
the  seat  of  lesion.  Such  cases  are  familiar  to  every  medical 
observer  ;  and  books  teem  with  their  histories.  Our  rule 
in  all  doubtful  cases  is,  to  use  carefully  the  stethoscope ;  to 
consider  carefully  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  to  determine  the  absence  or  presence  of  pain  or 
tumefaction  in  the  abdomen ;  to  watch  if  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  subjugation  of  irritation  there, 
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dissipate  the  pulmonary  phenomena.  We  idle  our 
time,  if  we  treat  a  cough,  sympathetic  of  gastric  irritation, 
by  measures  directed  exclusively  to  the  chest.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  err  fatally  in  mistaking  for  a 
merely  secondary  affection,  an  incipient  and  true  phthisis, 
which  sometimes  signalizes  its  commencement,  by  simul- 
taneous gastric  symptoms,  whose  more  marked,  but  com- 
paratively unimportant  presence,  may  mask  the  graver 
malady. 

No  man  accustomed  to  practice,  will  deny  that,  with 
every  care  and  attention,  vtist  difficulty  sometimes  at- 
tends such  cases  :  and  that  coughs  sometimes  hang  about 
persons  subject  to  chronic  dyspepsia,  regarding  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide,  whether  they  be  due  to 
gastric  irritation  or  to  thoracic  disease.  The  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  patient  may  not  allow  us  to  employ  for 
the  gastric  affections  means  sufficiently  active  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  whether  the  pectoral  symptoms  are  en- 
tirely referrible  to  it.  And,  although  we  almost  in  every 
case,  whether  the  pectoral  symptoms  be  primary  or 
secondary,  find  that  sedatives  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, on  the  one  hand  quiet,  and  stimulants,  on  the 
other,  exasperate  the  cough,  £c.,  yet  this  is  no  con- 
clusive proof  by  itself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chest 
affection  ;  since,  in  true  phthisis,  the  same  correspondence 
is  observable,  the  same  power  for  good  or  for  ill,  exerted 
over  the  lungs  by  the  stomach,  according  as  the  latter 
organ  is  irritated  or  soothed,  by  ingesta  medicinal  or 
dietetic. 

In  treatment,  the  grand  object  is  to  abate  the  gastric 

irritation  with  all  promptitude.     The  patient  should  be 

made  distinctly  aware  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  harrass- 

ing  cough  to   remain  unmolested,  and  the  risk  every 

2  B 
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day  augmenting,  of  that  cough  itself,  along  with  the 
continued  gastric  irritation,  giving  rise  to  localized 
thoracic  disease.  I  have  already  noticed  Andral's  cau- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  most  carefully  watching  and 
summarily  checking  the  slightest  coughs  in  chronic 
dyspeptics.  This  caution  is  doubly  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  cases  of  persons  who,  with  gastric  irritation,  have  an 
hereditary  consumptive  taint.  With  such  persons  the 
treatment  should  be  sedative  rather  than  depleting ;  nay, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  adopt  tonic  and  stimulant 
treatment,  which  the  state  of  the  stomach,  were  we  to 
regard  it  alone,  might  seem  to  forbid.  With  such  per- 
sons, the  depleting  measures  which  we  address  to  the 
stomach  must  be  strictly  local — such  as  leeches,  cupping, 
or  blisters  to  the  epigastrium.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  thus  act  without,  we  must  often  give  internally 
quinine  and  even  wine.  Sedatives,  as  hyoscyamus, 
comum,  prussic  acid,  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  freely 
lavished :  but,  in  persons  of  strumous  habit,  no  reduction 
of  diet,  no  active  purgation,  no  general  bleeding,  must  be 
practised,  in  order  to  cure  either  the  gastric  affection  or 
the  secondary  pulmonary  one.  Were  we  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  a  chronic  gastric  irritation  with  succeeding 
pectoral  symptoms,  in  such  a  patient,  by  the  means 
now  described,  the  probability  is,  that  we  should  have  a 
speedy  formation  and  developement  of  tubercles,  both  in 
the  lungs  and  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  (See  Louis). 

The  treatment  of  sympathetic  cough,  in  persons  of 
sounder  constitution,  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  gastric  affection  which  gives  it  birth.  If  both  affec- 
tions seem  to  result  from  the  functional  derangement  of 
the  par  vagi,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  produces 
nervous  vomiting,  then  prussic  acid  or  iron  may  be 
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severally  tried.  Smoking  is  also  often  useful.  If  the 
gastric  affection  be  of  an  irritative  and  vascular  character, 
an  acidulous  diet,  repeated  leechings,  nitre  and  hyoscyu- 
mus,  hyoscyaraus  and  ipecacuan,  one  twelfth  of  a  grain 
doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  with  extract  of  hope  or  of 
lettuce — calomel  and  magnesia,  extemporarily  mixed — 
rhubarb  with  the  sulphate  or  tartrate  of  potass,  or  the  tar- 
trate of  soda,  are  to  be  employed.  Leechings  repeated,  and 
small  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  with  an  acidulous  diet, 
resolutely  persevered  in,  will  often,  without  any  further 
means,  effect  a  cure.  A  full  restoration  of  the  actions 
of  the  skin,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  bound,  is  of  vital 
importance.  And  the  remark  applies,  with  little  less 
force,  to  the  kidney.  By  restoring  these  excretions 
the  lungs  are  vastly  relieved.  The  appropriate  indication, 
however,  ever  is,  the  liberation  and  correction  of  the 
digestive  surfaces. 

For  cough  and  pectoral  oppression,  dependent  on  fla- 
tulence, the  means  of  relief  already  pointed  out  for  the 
cure  of  flatulence  must  be  employed. 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  attention,  that  congestion  of 
the  lung,  produced  by  dyspeptic  irritation,  may  derange 
the  heart,  which  organ  the  gastric  affection  had  not 
directly  troubled.  Obstructed  circulation  in  the  lungs 
sometimes  thus  causes  hypertrophy,  and  irregular  or  over- 
action  of  both  sides  of  the  heart,  but  in  different  ways. 
The  lung's  congestion  causes  hypertrophy,  and  over- 
action  or  dilatation,  or  other  lesion  of  the  heart's  right 
ventricle,  by  offering  an  obstacle  to  the  free  ingress  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  into  the  respiratory  organ,  and 
thereby  causing  a  strong  and  rapid  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle,  in  order  to  force  the  obstruction :  and, 
as  the  nutrition  of  a  part  much  exercised  is  aug- 
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mented,  hence  hypertrophy  and  often  dilatation.  Again., 
the  blood,  arriving  from  the  lung  in  less  volume  and 
equability  of  current  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart, 
these  are  stimulated  to  excessive  contraction,  in  order 
duly  to  embrace  and  energetically  to  expel  their  dimi- 
nished contents :  hence  over-action  of  another  kind,  and 
from  another  cause,  but  leading  to  the  same  results,  to 
wit,  irregular  and  excessive  action,  and  often  hyper- 
trophy; less  frequently  dilatation  than  in  the  former 
case. 

On  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  heart,  caused  by 
dyspeptic  irritation,  may  secondarily  derange  the  lung, 
which  the  original  affection  had  spared.  In  this  case, 
digitalis,  if  the  state  of  the  stomach  admits  of  it,  is  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  if  there  be  exalted  or  increased  action 
of  the  heart.  If  this  organ  be  enlarged,  the  hydrobro- 
mate  of  potass  will  be  useful.  See  Formula  at  the  end 
of  the  work.  Thus,  all  parts  act  reflexly  on  the  others  : 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  checking,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  primary  affection,  in  order  to  prevent  the  multiplying 
ratio  of  morbid  actions. 

FUNCTIONAL  and  ORGANIC  AFFECTIONS  of  the  BIIAIN 
and  SPINE,  induced  by  DERANGEMENTS  of  the  DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. 

The  channels  through  which  deranged  digestive  or- 
gans may  cause  affections  of  the  CEREBRO-SPINAL  sys- 
tem, are  numerous. 

The  nerves  of  organic  life  may  exhaust  or  irritate  the 
spinal  chord  along  all  its  tract,  and,  through  it,  the  brain. 
The  par  vagi  may  more  directly  still  produce  a  like 
effect.  And  both  the  sympathetic  and  the  par  vagi, 
if  irritated  so  as  to  affect  the  cerebrum,  must,  it  is  ob- 
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vious,  at  the  same  time  morbidly  influence  the  lungs 
and  heart,  by  their  respective  branches  to  these  organs. 
Then,  any  affection,  functional  or  organic,  of  the  heart, 
is  extremely  apt  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Any  deterioration,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  is  equally  prone  to  cause  a  similar 
result.  Hence,  from  the  stomach  may  start  varying 
chains  of  morbid  sympathies,  all  of  which  may  terminate 
in  the  organ  of  mind. 

Andral  justly  remarks,  that  the  endeavour  to  acquire 
an  acquaintance  with  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system 
is  beset  with  infinite  difficulties.     A  knowledge  of  the 
maladies  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  may  be 
acquired,  with  tolerable  ease,  by  the  application  of  our 
senses  and  the  study  of  symptoms.     But  the  grand  ner- 
vous centres  are  secluded  from  our  view  or  tact,  and  the 
morbid  affections  are  betrayed  rather  through  the  organs 
to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed  than  in  the  nervous 
centres,  or  in  the  nerves  themselves.    The  cases  in  which, 
after  death,  the  scalpel  can  detect  the  lesion  that  caused 
it,   occur  chiefly  in  affection  of  other  organs,  as  those 
of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.     As  regards  the 
nerrous  system,  the  matter  is  just  the  reverse.     The 
cases  in  which  appreciable  lesion  is  encountered  in  post 
mortem  inspection  are  the  most  rare.     This  assertion, 
says  this  illustrious  physician,  may  appear  paradoxical 
to  those  who  found  an  opposite  opinion  on  the  two  or 
three  maladies  which  occur  in  hospitals,  and  which  are 
generally  marked  by  ostensible  lesion.     But  nervous  af- 
fections occur  by  hundreds ;  and,  to  speak  of  no  others 
among  these,   than  such  as  morbidly  influence,   in   a 
notable  manner,  the  muscular  system,  the  sensibility  and 
the  intelligence,  what  is  the  lesion  in  multitudes  of  these 
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cases  ?  In  the  great  majority  of  them  no  lesion  is  found, 
or  that  which  is  observed  has  no  connection  with  the 
functional  disorder.  Such,  then,  being  the  difficulty, 
with  even  the  primary  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  merely  sympathetic  ones  will  be  a  matter  of  more 
easy  acquirement. 

The  most  of  men,  by  accident  or  constitution,  have 
one  organ  more  prone  to  disease  than  any  other  organ. 
It  may  be  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  heart. 
In  that  organ,  whichever  of  these  it  may  be,  any  excit- 
ing or  debilitating  exposure  is  apt,  jirst,  to  generate 
derangement.  That  derangement  then,  acts  on  all  the 
other  organs  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  primary 
foreign  cause  acted  on  the  organ  first  deranged.  In 
consequence,  the  organ  next  prone  to  disease  next  be- 
comes affected,  as  the  febrility,  caused  by  the  first  affec- 
tion, becomes  systemic.  In  this  manner  it  is,  and 
by  the  various  channels  of  the  circulation,  respiration, 
sensibility,  &c.  that  the  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  secondarily  implicates  the  brain  and  spine. 

Some  recent  writers  on  derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  011  the  influence  of  these  in  the  production 
of  secondary  affections,  have  far  too  exclusively  imputed 
the  disorders  of  the  brain,  consequent  on  stomach  com- 
plaints, to  hyperaemia.  Andral,  in  various  parts  of  his 
works,  makes  observations  corrective  of  this  prejudice. 
For  example,  "  You  will  observe,"  he  says,  "  sometimes 
the  same  symptoms  in  two  individuals,  the  one  of  whom 
has  his  brain  congested,  the  other  his  brain  anaemic." 
"  General  anaemia  may  produce  cerebral  congestion." 
u  It  is  to  run  counter  to  facts  to  say  that  delirium  is  al- 
ways due  to  a  state  of  irritation  or  stimulation."  "  One 
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sees  it  often  supervene  on  prolonged  abstinence."  He 
admits,  indeed,  that  there  are  "  certaines  conditions  de 
plethore  generale  ou  la  congestion  parcourissant  divers 
organes,  peut  se  porter  sur  le  cerveau ;"  and  this  no  man 
will  deny ;  but,  in  chronic  dyspeptics,  general  plethora 
is  not  usually  a  predominant  pathological  state. 

Mr.  Langston  Parker  makes  the  following  remark : — 
"  A  full  meal  determines  in  the  brain  a  degree  of  eva- 
nescent congestion,  or  turgescence,  which  continues  as 
long  as  the  process  of  digestion  lasts ;"  and  observations 
to  the  same  effect  are  scattered  every  where  through 
his  work.  Then  he  says  :  "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  process  of  digestion  is  one  of  hyperaemia,  or  of 
active  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach. This  active  congestion  is  repeated  or  reproduced 
in  the  brain  in  two  ways,  by  the  direct  action  of  one 
organ  on  the  other,  or  through  the  intervention  of  the 
heart.  This  state  of  stomach  (the  congestion  of  diges- 
tion, to  wit,)  produces  a  corresponding  congestion  of  the 
brain,  &c."  Mr.  Parker  always  assumes  that,  what  he 
calls  active  congestion,  is  a  natural  state  of  the  healthy 
stomach,  and  equally,  that  a  "  corresponding  congestion 
of  the  brain,"  healthy  or  not,  necessarily  and  naturally 
takes  place.  I  question  both  affirmations  ;  especially  the 
latter,  as  to  a  corresponding  congestion  of  the  brain 
being  either  a  frequent  or  a  normal  state ;  although  I 
admit  that  the  former,  and  sometimes  the  latter,  is  a  result 
of  vascular  or  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  brain.  But  I  apprehend  that  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  this  gentleman  deems  unquestionably  refer  - 
rible  to  cerebral  congestion,  consequent  on  the  digestive 
activity  of  the  stomach,  are  to  be  imputed  to  other  causes. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  somewhat  analogous  case, 
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which  Mr.  Mayo  gives,  in  his  little  work  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs.  •'  Dr.  Sweatman  attended 
a  lady  who  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  the  horizon- 
tal posture  for  ten  years.  If  she  sat  up,  in  a  short  time 
she  fell  into,  or  began  to  fall  into  deliquium,  and  Jointed. 
But  she  looked  in  perfect  health,  and  had  borne  several 
children  during  this  period.  Dr.  S.  begged  to  see  the 
patient's  legs,  which  he  found  covered  with  immense 
varicose  veins.  Into  these,  when  she  stood  up,  all  the 
blood  in  her  body  gravitated;  and  hence  she  became 
faint.  The  legs  being  bandaged,  she  was  cured  at  once." 
Now,  I  apprehend  that  the  drowsiness,  the  transient 
hebetude  of  the  intelligence,  the  temporary  impairment 
of  the  power  of  intellectual  conception,  which  Mr.  Parker 
imagines  to  be  infallible  proofs  of  an  hypersemic  state  of 
the  brain,  consequent  on  the  corresponding  state  of  the 
stomach  during  the  digestive  act,  are,  I  shall  not  say 
always,  but  frequently,  due  to  a  state  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  and  of  the  circulating  fluids,  analogous 
to  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  lady  now  given. 
It  is  to  the  concourse  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
intestines  during  digestion,  and  to  the  consequent  subdue- 
tion  of  it  from  the  cerebrum  ;  but,  perhaps,  more  espe- 
cially to  a  subduction  of  the  nervous  power,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  blood,  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  there  to 
supply  the  additional  quantum  of  nervous  power  required 
during  digestion,  that  the  drowsiness  and  other  cerebral 
symptoms  above  noticed,  are  chiefly  due.  Chronic 
dyspeptics  do  not,  as.  I  have  already  remarked,  usually 
superabound  with  blood ;  and  how  the  brain,  unless  pre- 
disposed to  disease,  or  actually  under  it,  should,  more 
than  the  liver,  lung,  spleen,  or  muscular  parts,  be  con- 
gested simultaneously  with  the  digesting  stomach,  is  not 
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easy  to  see ;  while  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  obvious  that 
it  would  only  be  a  condition  of  the  greatest  possible 
systemic  plethora  which  could  admit  of  all  these  organs 
being  simultaneously  congested.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
defect  in  Mr.  Parker's  reasoning  on  this  point,  since  it 
does  not  correspond  with  facts  or  rational  induction. 

Besides,  even  supposing  cerebral  congestion  in  such 
cases,  there  is  another  organ  besides  the  heart,  through 
whose  medium  the  excited  stomach  may  affect  the  brain, 
and  cause  congestion  in  it.  This  is  the  lungs,  which,  if 
in  an  hyperaemic  state,  mjist  tend  to  uphold  venous 
plethora  in  the  cerebrum. 

It  appears  to  me  more  probable,  that  it  is  principally 
through  the  nervous  connections  and  relations  of  the 
brain  and  stomach,  that  disease,  functional  and  organic,  is 
superinduced  in  the  former,  on  deranged  conditions  of  the 
latter.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  stomach,  or  that  the  intes- 
tines, loaded  with  excessive  aliment,  excrement  or  flatus, 
and  leaning  on  the  aorta,  may  not  cause  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  current  in  the  arterial  prima  via  to  run 
up  by  the  carotids  into  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  this  a  frequent  (mechanical)  cause  of  hyperaemic 
states  of  the  brain,  as  evinced  by  drowsiness,  &c. ;  for, 
as  Andral  has  well  remarked,  the  opposite  states,  hyper- 
«x>mia  and  anaemia,  may  cause  similar  symptoms.  Nor 
do  I  deny  that  the  heart,  sympathetically  stimulated  to 
high  action  by  an  irritable  stomach,  may  not  force  the 
blood,  with  undue  vehemence,  up  into  the  cranial  cavity. 
Still,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  many  dyspeptics 
live  years,  tortured  by  their  stomachs,  yet  with  no 
signs  of  cerebral  affection  whatever  ;  and  that  the  head 
affection  supervenes  after  (the  assimilating  function 
2c 
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having  been  impaired)  the  patient  is  far  from  plethoric, 
and  has  been  long  disciplined,  by  bitter  experience,  into 
great  moderation  and  care  in  diet.  And,  moreover,  we 
have  often  persons  complaining  greatly  of  fulness,  tight- 
ness, &c.  of  the  head,  in  whom  there  is  neither  heat  of 
scalp,  nor  turgescence  of  the  conjunctivse,  nor  throbbing 
of  the  carotids,  nor  capillary  injection  of  the  cheeks,  nor 
any  other  sign  whatever  of  cerebral  plethora — whose 
ears  and  brow  are,  on  the  contrary,  cold ;  their  cheeks, 
conjunctivas  and  tongue  pale ;  and  whose  carotids  beat 
feebly. 

These  facts,  therefore,  lead  me  to  believe,  that  it  is  more 
often  nervous  irritation  that  precedes  and  leads  to  vascular 
turgescence  of  the  brain,  than  that  the  contrary  sequence 
is  to  be  viewed  as  the  more  frequent  one.  The  results 
of  treatment  corroborate  this  view,  since  many  of  the 
head  affections  consequent  on,  or  co-existent  with,  gas- 
tric derangement,  are  alleviated  by  means  addressed  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  by  abating  the  irritability  of 
the  gastric  nerves.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  and  simple 
cases,  that  mere  depletion,  whether  by  the  taking  of 
blood  or  by  purgative  medicaments,  will,  of  themselves, 
prove  curative. 

Let  us  take  especial  care  lest,  in  seeking  to  relieve 
the  gastric  and  head  affection,  by  depletive  measures, 
we  do  not,  subsequently,  aggravate  both,  (even  although, 
for  the  present,  we  relieve  them),  by  further  debilitating 
the  nervous  system,  and  by  inducing  that  irritability  which 
depends  on  debility.  For,  "  as  vital  power  becomes 
weakened,"  writes  Dr.  Copland,  "  the  susceptibility  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  is  increased,  and  the 
sensibility  of  it  more  readily  disturbed." 
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We  are  not  warranted  dogmatically  to  affirm,  (our  ig- 
norance of  nervous  nature  and  action  forbids  us),  that 
when  the  gastric  organs  are  irritated,  even  sthenically 
irritated  in  a  vascular  point  of  view,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  in  a  similar  state,  and  that  the  means  that  re- 
move lesions  of  the  one  tissue,  are  the  appropriate  ones 
for  rectifying  the  coexistent,  and  even  consequent  lesions 
of  the  other.  It  is  indeed  owing  to  the  apparent  fact, 
that  very  opposite  states  of  these  two  systems,  to  wit, 
the  vascular  and  nervous,  often  coexist,  that  the  infinite 
delicacy  and  difficulty  o^the  treatment  of  dyspeptic 
ailments,  complicated  with  nervous  lesion,  are  especially 
owing.  "  When,"  writes  Andral,  "  in  other  organs  than 
the  nervous  centres,  we  observe  signs  of  excitation  and 
irritation,  we  conclude  necessarily  the  existence  of  phlo- 
gosis  of  these  organs,  and  we  employ  antiphlogistics.  It 
is  otherwise  as  respects  the  nervous  system  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases.  Thus  you  remark  symptoms  of  stimu- 
lation ;  you  bleed ;  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  in  pro- 
portion as  you  debilitate  the  patient;  and  you  easily 
perceive  that  it  may  happen,  that  diseases  which  san- 
guineous emissions  exasperate^  may  coexist  with  those 
which  require  them,  such  as  inflammations  of  the  lung, 
intestines,  peritoneum.  Yet  if  in  such  cases  you  employ 
these  emissions,  the  head  affection  becomes  more  grave 
than  those  other  affections.  Take  notice,  that  certain 
affections  of  the  brain  which  are  exasperated  by  bleed- 
ing, are  sometimes  produced  by  too  abundant  losses  of 
blood,  and  disappear  under  the  use  of  antispasmodics 
and  iron."  Andral  here  instances  only  one  mode  in 
which  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  may  be  debilitated,  to 
wit,  loss  of  blood ;  but  there  are  numerous  others.  The 
functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  an 
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eminent  one,  and  that  with  which  we  have  now  more 
immediately  to  do. 

Mr.  Mayo  remarks  with  justice,  that  "  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ailments  of  every  description  are  found  in  con- 
nexion with  a  lowered  habit  and  exhausted  bodily 
forces."  This  observation  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  the  share  which  the  nervous  system  in  general  has  in 
disease.  In  the  most  of  diseases,  tonics  are  indicated, 
so  far  as  the  nervous  system  is  concerned ;  the  only  dif- 
ficulty is  how  they  are  to  be  introduced ;  for  the  gas- 
tric surface,  debilitated  inductively  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  irritable  in  proportion  as  it  is  debilitated, 
opposes  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  tonics,  which  are  apt  to  act  upon  it  as  irritants, 
and  procure  their  own  rejection. 

The  nervous  system,  as  Muller  observes,  generally 
presents  three  forms  or  grades  of  lesion ;  first,  the  state 
of  excitement  with  the  powers  unimpaired;  secondly, 
in  proportion  as  the  excitation  is  repeated,  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion with  excitability ;  thirdly,  atonic  exhaustion. 
It  is  almost  invariably  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  last 
states  that  the  cerebro- spinal  centres  are  found  in 
chronic  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  latest  and  most  philosophic 
researches  in  physiology,  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  far  more 
widely  and  minutely  diffused  than  was  wont  to  be  sus- 
pected. It  joins,  not  mixes  with  the  par  vagum ;  and  to 
the  sympathetic's  branches  that  thus  ally  themselves 
with  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  this  nerve  owes  its 
chemical  powers  in  digestion.  The  sympathetic,  more- 
over, not  only  gives  branches  that  pass  on  the  coats  of 
the  carotid  and  their  ramifications  into  the  brain,  but 
also  gives  others  that  accompany  all  the  arteries  into 
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every  tissue  whatever,  glandular,  muscular,  osteous. 
Finally,  branches  from  the  sympathetic  join  the  cerebral, 
and  probably  the  spinal  nerves  also,  and  accompany  these 
lust  to  peripheral  distribution.  There  is  great  a  priori 
plausibility  in  these  views,  and  no  less  practical  impor- 
tance, as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  But  first,  there  is 
great  a  priori  plausibility.  The  sympathetic  is  em- 
phatically an  organic  nerve.  Now  digestion  and  lacteal 
assimilation  are  but  the  preliminaries  to  molecular  ag- 
gregation. It  is  a  highly  probable  thing,  that  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  proceed  to  complete  in  every  tissue 
that  process  of  molecular  deposition,  for  which  they  have 
superintended  the  preparation  in  the  digestive  passages. 
Secondly,  there  are  vast  practical  consequences  involved 
in  the  fact.  We  are  enabled,  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  sympathies  which  unde- 
niably exist  between  remote  parts  and  the  digestive 
organs;  such  as  those  of  the  skin,  the  extremities  as  in 
gout;  and  more  especially  for  those  insidious  sympathies, 
in  many  cases  not  explicable  by  lesions  either  of  the 
heart  or  lungs,  (since  they  are  often  present  when  these 
lesions  are  absent,)  which  so  often  manifest  themselves 
between  the  brain,  spine,  and  stomach.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  these  ultimate  branches  of  the 
sympathetic,  netted  on  all  the  minute  twigs  of  the  caro- 
tids, and  entering  deep  with  these  into  the  most  in- 
timate recesses  of  the  cerebrum,  will,  if  irritated,  be 
powerful  to  produce  lesion  of  the  brain's  nervous  func- 
tion, as  well  as  excitement  of  its  circulation.  Effu- 
sions, congestions,  lesions  of  nutrition  and  of  sensibility, 
throbbings,  may  all  be  owing,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to 
the  source  now  indicated. 
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To  organs  where  disease,  functional  or  structural,  is 
going  on,  there  seems  to  be  a  flux  of  the  vital  force  and 
conservative  energy  of  the  system :  by  which  the  debi- 
lity in  the  other  organs,  and  the  general  debility  which 
manifest  themselves  during  the  local  suffering,  are  ex- 
plained. I  am  satisfied  that  one,  and  not  the  least 
principal  way  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  are 
disturbed  and  predisposed  to  more  or  less  serious,  more 
or  less  persistent  disorder,  is  by  the  inconstant  calls  for 
vital  reinforcement  which  the  organic  nerves,  connected 
with  deranged  digestive  organs,  make  on  these  centres;  to 
which  centres  they,  to  wit,  the  organic  nerves,  ultimately 
owe  their  power,  and  from  which  that  power  needs  con- 
tinual replenishment.  And,  although  an  endeavour  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi  is  certainly  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  yet  phenomena  lead  us  unavoidably  to 
conclude,  that  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  does 
undoubtedly,  through  the  media  of  the  organic  and  vagi 
nerves,  infect  spine  and  brain  with  a  morbid  sensibility 
and  irregularity  of  action,  similar,  in  some  measure,  to 
those  into  which  the  former  organs  themselves  are  fallen. 

The  degrees  in  which  the  gastro-intestinal  viscera  may, 
through  the  organic  nerves,  affect  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres,  are  three.  In  ihejirst  degree,  the  phenomena, 
primary  and  secondary,  principally  manifest  themselves 
by  effects  in  the  digestive  tract.  Thus,  vomiting  may 
be  the  only  sign  and  the  only  result :  but  vomiting,  we 
know,  must,  in  the  instance  now  under  our  considera- 
tion, be  owing  to  some  irritation  of  a  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  surface,  causing,  through  the  medium  of  the 
organic  nerves  first,  of  the  sensitive  branches  of  spinal 
chord  secondly,  reflex  actions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres 
on  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  respiration.  I  have  al- 
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ready  shown  the  power  which  the  irritated  gastro- intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  has  of  calling  into  convulsive 
action  the  whole  system  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  second  degree  is,  when  either  the  intelligence  is 
.slightly  impaired,  or  dulled,  or  else  an  obscure  sensation 
of  malaise  produced,  but  no  sensation  amounting  to  actual 
pain  is  caused,  either  in  the  digestive  organs  or  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  centres.  This  frequently  occurs.  Many  a 
dyspeptic  is  free  from  any  positive  pains  in  the  abdomi- 
nal organs,  as  well  as  from  headache ;  yet  he  is  nervous, 
restless,  incapable  of  thinking  clearly  and  closely,  and 
unhappy,  in  short,  both*  corporeally  and  mentally. 
Now,  the  organic  nerves  are  endowed  with  two  species  of 
sensibility.  Organic,  of  whose  nature  we  know  little,  and 
ordinary  sensibility.  The  former  sort  they  probably  pos- 
sess in  a  lively  degree,  and  to  its  excitation  are  owing  those 
disagreeable  symptoms,  corporeal  and  moral,  which  so 
often  are  present,  yet  without  being  accompanied  with 
positive  pain.  The  latter,  or  ordinary  sensibility,  they 
are  greatly  deficient,  although  not  entirely  wauling,  in, 
as  the  pains  experienced  in  flatulent  cholic,  &c.  suffi- 
ciently evince.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  surface  may  go  on  to  ulceration,  and  fatal 
disorganization,  without  acute  pain  being  experienced ; 
a  circumstance  noticeable  in  hardly  any  other  part. 
Again,  in  order  that  a  sensation  of  positive  pain  be  pro- 
duced, by  an  irritating  cause  operating  on  the  intestinal 
raucous  surface,  it  is  necessary  that  the  irritation  be 
sufficiently  vivid  to  propagate  itself  to  the  sensorium,  on 
which  impressions  must  be  made  ere  they  rise  into  SEN- 
SATION. If  the  effect  of  the  irritation  stops  short  with 
the  spinal  chord,  vomiting,  or  even  convulsions,  as  in 
children  and  also  in  adults,  may  ensue  ;  but  these  are, 
as  it  were,  involuntary,  and  are  unaccompanied  with  a 
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recognized  sensation  of  pain,  either  in  the  seat  of  lesion 
to  wit,  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  or  at  the 
origin  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  (the  medulla  oblongata) 
to  whose  action  on  the  respiratory  muscles  vomiting  is 
owing.  In  other  words,  reflex  actions  of  the  motor 
nerves  only,  and  without  affection  of  the  sensitive  func- 
tion, are  produced.  In  like  manner,  the  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  cerebrum,  from  gastric  irritation,  may, 
in  degree,  be  short  of  causing  the  sensation  of  positive 
pain,  of  headache,  yet  enough  to  beget  timidity,  malaise, 
fretfulness,  despondency. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  sympathetic 
irritation  of  the  brain,  from  deranged  digestive  organs, 
may  often,  without  the  production  of  the  sensation  of  pain, 
give  rise  to  absolute  mania,  temporary  or  permanent.  This, 
although  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  a  lesion  of  the  highest 
kind,  is,  physiologically  considered,  a  less  serious  one 
than  those  secondary  affections,  attended  with  lesions  of 
a  palpable  nature,  and  capable  of  leading  to  structural 
disease.  I  therefore  have  made  the  last  sort  to  rank  as 
the  third,  or  greatest  degree  of  sympathetic  disorder. 

And  so  also  convulsions  and  paralyses  of  a  temporary 
kind,  but  totally  unattended  with  pain,  may  result  from 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  operating  on  the  spinal  chord. 
Thus  children,  without  a  sign  or  intimation  of  pain,  are 
suddenly  seized  with  the  most  appalling  convulsions, 
which  the  simplest  evacuants,  as  an  emetic  or  a  purga- 
tive, promptly  dispel.  Yet,  in  such  cases,  there  may 
be,  as  I  have  just  said,  not  even  the  slightest  uneasiness 
experienced,  either  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the 
cerebro-  spinal  centres. 

A  mercantile  gentleman,  of  intense  business  habits, 
about  middle  life,  when  under  great  anxiety  respecting 
the  issue  of  some  large  speculations,  was  seized  with 
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paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  his  bowels  had,  for  some  years,  been  ex- 
tremely irregular,  never  acting  without  medicine  :  and 
that  his  custom  was,  to  allow  the  constipation  to  run  on 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  to  take  a  drastic  dose 
of  colocynth  pill.  He  was  always  relieved  on  the  morn- 
ing succeeding  the  evening  on  which  he  took  his  dose, 
from  a  certain  stupor  and  obtuseness  of  mind,  and 
obscure  headache,  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
the  interval.  But  he  had  no  pain,  either  in  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  or  along  the  spine.  His  tongue  was 
deeply  furrowed,  loaded,  and  red  :  his  breath  of  a  heavy 
animal  odour  :  he  had  a  constant  bad  taste  in  his  mouth . 
which  was  worst  in  the  mornings.  He  had  clammy 
sweats.  His  urine  was  turbid.  From  drastic  purga- 
tion, his  face  was  haggard  and  emaciated,  and  his  pulse 
feeble  and  contracted. 

He  was  bled  sparingly,  and  a  course  of  combined 
tonics  and  purgatives  prescribed.  He  was  enjoined  to 
take  a  moderate  dose  nightly,  so  as  to  procure  a  cor- 
responding daily  discharge.  His  diet  was  regulated. 
From  the  history  of  the  case,  I  deemed  no  further  mea- 
sures necessary  ;  regarding  the  whole  cortege  of  symp- 
toms, including  the  paralysis,  as  but  the  effects,  partly 
of  alternative  constipation,  and  partly  of  the  violent 
stimulation  of  the  colocynth  purgative.  The  result  cor- 
roborated the  justice  of  my  view.  This  gentleman  has 
not  only  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs, 
but  enjoys  better  health  than  he  had  done  for  years ; 
his  bowels  are  acting  almost  independently  of  that 
medicinal  assistance  which  they  had  been  inured  to  for 
a  long  time  previously.  I  ought  to  add,  that  some  time 
after  the  paralysis  had  yielded  to  treatment,  but  when 
his  bowels  had  suddenly  relapsed  into  an  irregular  state, 
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I  detected  great  tenderness  at  a  point  in  the  spinal 
column,  which  the  application  of  leeches  removed. 

In  the  above  case,  it  is  apparent  that  acute  mental 
disturbance  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  active  develope- 
ment  of  gastric  and  cerebro-spinal  irritation,  long  la- 
tently operating  :  and  this  case  illustrates  the  general  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Philip,  that  "  in  those  who  have  long  been 
exposed  to  causes  of  great  nervous  irritation,  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  sometimes  fail" 
A  case,  very  similar  to  the  one  now  detailed,  subse- 
quently presented  itself  to  me. 

The  nature  of  the  change  on  which  this  failure  de- 
pends, "  dissection,"  as  the  same  distinguished  physician 
immediately  remarks,  "  cannot  always  detect."  In  short, 
there  may  be  no  structural  change  at  all  present ;  a  de- 
rangement of  the  mere  animal  function  or  action  of  the 
cerebral  organ,  may  take  place,  which  may  be  incom- 
patible with  the  due  action  of  the  intellectual  function, 
which  is  associated  with,  and  grafted  on,  it.  It  is,  in  a 
practical  view,  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that,  by  duly 
regulating  the  animal  function,  we  take  the  best  possible 
means  for  securing  or  restoring  the  due  action  of  the 
intellectual  principle.* 

In  the  third  degree  of  sympathetic  affection  of  the 

*  Foville  has  shewn,  that  in  mental  alienation  of  the  acute  kind, 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, betray  various  morbid  appearances.  In  chronic  mania,  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  brain  are  affected  also.  These  alterations,  as 
regards  place,  follow  more  frequently  this  order,  1st.  the  frontal 
region  ;  2d.  the  temporal ;  3d.  the  parietal ;  4th.  the  occipital. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  as  animals  descend  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, the  cortical  periphery  of  the  brain  diminishes  in  size.  It 
was  a  priori  to  be  inferred  that  deranged  states  of  the  mind, 
either  caused,  or  were  caused  by,  some  alteration  in  the  organ, 
through  which  mind  acts. 
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cerebro- spinal  centres  dependent  on  gastro  intestinal  ir- 
ritation, there  are  pain,  hyper -vascular  ity,  heat,  both  in 
the  seat  of  original  lesion,  to  wit,  the  digestive  organs,  and 
in  the  spinal  chord  and  brain  ;  at  all  events,  in  the  two 
latter.  Often,  when  the  gastric  affection  betrays  itself 
by  obscure  malaise  only,  there  is  torturing  headach,  with 
heat  of  scalp,  injection  of  the  cheeks  and  conjunctivas, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  and  agonizing  spinal  pains, 
sometimes  complicated  with  convulsive  affections  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  and  limbs;  all  dependent  on  that 
gastric  affection,  so  trivial,  if  estimated  only  by  the  de- 
gree of  suffering  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Or  venous  con- 
gestion may  be  the  cause  of  them,  in  which  case,  the 
heat  of  scalp  and  vascularity  of  the  conjunctive  and 
cheeks  are  less  conspicuous.  Chillness  and  paleness 
may  even  be  noticeable  ;  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  will, 
in  this  case,  often  offer  a  slightly  violet  or  livid  shade. 
Or  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  anaemia :  but  then 
signs  of  anaemia  will,  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  system ;  from  which 
a  rational  induction  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  probable 
nature  of  the  cerebral  lesion.  All  these  states  are  im- 
portant, in  this  view,  that  if  persistent,  or  of  frequent 
occurrence,  they  are  apt  to  end  in  organic  change. 

It  is  Andrei's  opinion  that  anaemia  of  the  brain  may 
occur,  other  parts  being  normally  vascular.  This  is  an 
unquestionable  fact ;  post  mortem  examination  often  re- 
veah'ng  a  bloodless  brain,  while  the  system  has  not  been 
deficient  in  the  same  particular.  I  am  disposed  to  im- 
pute this  lesion  to  some  minute  local  action,  probably 
deficient,  of  the  sympathetic,  on  the  function  of  circula- 
tion and  nutrition  in  the  brain. 

I  am  still  more  convinced,  that  the  more  ostensible 
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lesions  of  the  circulation  there,  as  congestion,  hypereemia, 
augmented  action,  throbbings,  heat,  pain,  &c-,  are  less 
owing  to  excitement  of  the  heart,  sympathetic  of  gastric 
derangement,  than  to  a  local  irritation  of  the  cerebral 
branches  of  the  carotids,  acted  on  by  the  minute  twigs  of 
the  sympathetic  which  enclasp  them  ;  as  well  as  to  irri- 
tation communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  by 
the  par  vagi  and  by  the  sympathetic,  where  the  latter 
joins  itself,  all  along  the  spinal  column,  with  spinal 
nerves.  I  am  disposed  to  take  this  view,  from  observing 
that  such  secondary  cerebral  affections  occur  in  dyspep- 
tics by  no  means  plethoric ;  which  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  arterial  plethora,  when  it  is  present,  is  frequently 
a  mere  consequence  of  previous  nervous  lesion  and  ex- 
citement. Often  when  all  signs  of  cerebral  plethora 
are  totally  wanting,  we  have  tightness,  throbbing,  ful- 
ness, complained  of,  and  almost  every  symptom  which 
we  usually  refer  to  sub-inflammatory  vascularity. 

I  have  noticed  that  headach,  dulness  of  spirits,  obtuse- 
ness  of  intelligence,  &c.,  are  very  common  with  those 
dyspeptics  who  have  fallen  into  that  habit  so  usual  with 
such  patients,  of  abusing  purgatives.  These  headaches 
and  other  symptoms  annoy  the  persons  addicted  to  the 
habit  now  indicated,  both  when  they  have  taken  an 
unnecessarily  active  cathartic,  and  after  they  have  allowed 
the  stated  period  of  such  a  dose  very  little  to  overpass. 
So  that  they  are  in  a  continual  dilemma  how  to  manage, 
so  as  to  evade  those  headaches,  which  they  are  well 
aware  are  owing  to  some  error  in  the  method  of  treating 
their  bowels.  I  attribute  the  headach  following  a  drain- 
ing purgative,  not  merely  to  the  irritation  and  over-sti- 
mulation of  bowels  already  morbidly  sensible,  and  to 
the  propagation  of  that  irritation  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
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centres  by  the  various  channels  already  pointed  out, 
but  also  to  a  certain  collapse  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  (mildly  illustrative  of  what  occurs,  in  a  pro- 
nounced and  extreme  degree,  in  cholera,)  produced 
by  excessive  discharge  of  fluid  by  the  alvine  canal.  I  at- 
tribute the  headach,  and  fulness,  and  tightness,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  ensue  on  the  slightest  degree  of  con- 
stipation in  such  persons,  to  the  brain  acquiring  a  mor- 
bid sensibility  to  the  smallest  degree  of  plethora  or  acti- 
vity of  the  circulation,  from  its  having  been  too  much 
used  to  an  extreme  degree  *)f  the  contrary  state  ;  so 
that  even  a  day's  intermission  of  purging,  by  permitting 
an  augmentation  of  the  circulating  fluids,  is  felt  in  the 
irritable  and  collapsed  brain. 

As  to  those  affections  of  the  sight  and  of  hearing,  such  as 
amaurosis,  muscae,  tinnitus,  &c.  so  frequent  with  dyspep- 
tics, they  are  to  be  referred  either  to  the  affections  of  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  which  accompany  the  cere- 
bral nerves,  and  are  distributed  with  them  to  the  organs 
of  sense  ;  or  else,  to  reflex  actions  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres.  This  last  is,  doubtless,  a  very  frequent  channel 
of  lesion.  For,  closely  scrutinizing,  we  shall  generally 
find  that  pains  in  some  parts  of  the  cerebrum  or  of  the 
spine,  have  preceded  or  accompany  the  sensal  affections 
above  enumerated,  (Muller.) 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  so  long 
as  the  secondary  affections  are  purely  sympathetic,  purely 
functional,  perseverance  in  the  measures  addressed  to  the 
digestive  organs  is  alone  requisite.  This  rule  applies 
equally  to  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
;ind  brain.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  recollect,  that 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  insidiously  sympathetic, 
erects  itself  into,  fixed  and  independent  disease  ;  which 
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attention  to  the  digestive  organs  may  indeed  palliate, 
but  can  then  no  longer  eradicate. 

Yet  I  do  not  find  that  the  same  care  is  requisite  in, 
nor  the  same  difficulty  attends  the  management  of,  the 
sympathetic  lesions  of  the  brain,  as  are  demanded  by 
those  of  the  lungs.  The  former  usually  continue  much 
longer  merely  sympathetic,  and  merely  functional,  than 
the  latter  are  wont  to  do.  The  affections  of  the  head 
are  more  diverse  than  those  of  the  lungs,  which  mostly 
are  of  an  inflammatory  or  vascular  type ;  and  the  for- 
mer require  far  more  frequently  than  the  latter,  a  mode 
of  treatment  in  which  tonics  and  sedatives  share,  at  least 
equally  with  evacuants.  It  is  in  the  sympathetic  affec- 
tion we  are  now  discoursing  of,  that  moral  remedies,  such 
as  agreeable  occupation,  diversity  of  scene,  the  conversa- 
tion of  cheerful  but  judicious  friends,  the  sustaining  sym- 
pathy of  an  intelligent  physician,  the  abandonment  of 
the  harassing  and  fevering  ceremony  and  pursuits  of 
that  society  which  misnames  itself  gay,  and  proper  views 
and  a  proper  fulfilment,  of  our  duties  to  our  mighty  Pa- 
rent, which  are  so  fitted  to  tranquillize  the  mind  and 
body,  and  banish  frivolous  excitements  both  of  the 
nerves  and  the  affections — it  is,  I  say,  in  this  form  of 
dyspeptic  complication,  that  such  moral  remedies  are  al- 
most incredibly  efficacious.  "  S'il  est  vrai  qu'une  source 
de  maladies,  existe  pour  tout  organe,  dans  la  nature  et 
le  mode  d'action  de  ses  fonctions,  combien  doivent  etre 
puissantes  dans  la  production  de  ses  maladies,  les  fonc- 
tions du  systeme  nerveux  ?  C'est  a  lui  qui  appartien- 
nent  en  effet  les  phenomenes  importantes  des  actes  intel- 
lectuels  et  moraux,  et  qui  ne  salt  que  c'est  Id  une  cause 
particuliere  de  perturbations  nombreuses  ?"  (Andral.) 
He  here  speaks  of  primary  moral  causes ;  but  these 
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causes  must  operate  with  augmented  facility  and  severity, 
if  the  brain  be  already  weakened  by  physical  causes, 
namely,  by  sympathetic  disorder  extending  from  the  di- 
gestive organs.  And  whatever  means  guard  against  or 
lighten  the  invasion  of  the  former  or  moral  causes,  must 
lessen  the  aptitude  of  the  latter,  or  physical  sympathetic 
ones,  to  effect  fixed  and  organic  disease. 

In  the  treatment,  the  function  of  the  liver  must  receive 
striet  attention.     There  is   an  acknowledged,  although 
obscure  sympathy  and  relation  between  this  organ  and 
the  brain.     An  imperfectly  acting  liver  almost  continu- 
ally occasions  dulness  of  intellect,  and  depression  of  spi- 
rits ;    this  may  result  from  the  blood  not  being  duly 
eliminated   of  the  biliary   constituents,  which  seem  to 
have  sedative  or  narcotic  properties ;  and  so  may  affect 
the  brain  by  the  medium  of  the  circulation.    There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  relation  of  another,  but  not  understood 
sort,  between  the  liver  and  brain,  by  which  the  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  one  are  apt  to  involve  similar 
states  in  the  other.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  an  incontestable 
fact  that  the  most  acute  headaches  are  frequently  due  to 
deranged  conditions  of  the  liver.    This  relation  of  pheno- 
mena may   perhaps  be  still  further  explained  by   the 
fact,  that  when  the  liver  acts  imperfectly  or  vitiatedly, 
the  bowels  are  seldom  in  a  proper  state,  either  as  regards 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  their  evacuations.     The  pre- 
sence of  a  healthy  bile  seems  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
good  temper  and  activity,  and  to  hinder  the  generation 
of  flatulence  and  the  occurrence  of  sluggish  accumulation. 
Morever,  I  frequently  notice,  that  the  liver  acting  inef- 
ficiently, the  kidney  secretes  languidly,  and  gives  forth  a 
high  coloured  or  a  turbid  urine.     Whatever  means,  in 
short)  (and  the  means  have  already  been  indicated,)  secure 
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a  free  state  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface,  will  go  far 
to  relieve  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  cerebro-spi- 
nal  centres,  "which  depend  on  plethora  and  irritable  con- 
gestion. Ipecacuan,  conjoined  to  mild  purgatives,  is 
conspicuously  advantageous  here.  If  great  irritability 
of  the  gastric  organs  is  present,  and  we  have  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  in  gene- 
ral, participates  in  that  irritation,  as  proved  by  car- 
diac palpitations,  oppressed  or  accelerated  respiration, 
along  with  headache,  &c.,  then  hyoscyamus,  camphor, 
and  ipecacuan  may  be  lavished  ;  the  bowels  being  kept 
in  a  lax  but  not  draining  action.  Warm  fomentations 
of  tartar  emetic  and  muriate  of  morphia  may,  meantime, 
be  frequently  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

If  the  bowels  and  kidney,  by  the  means  directed  to 
them,  act  with  tolerable  freedom,  we  need  not  look,  nor 
should  we  strenuously  seek,  for  a  sensibly  perspiring  ac- 
tion of  the  skin.  Yet  a  moist  state  of  that  surface  should 
be  certainly  secured ;  since,  on  this  state  being  establish- 
ed either  spontaneously  or  by  medicine,  some  of  the 
most  formidable  head  affections  and  pains  about  the  lum- 
bar spine,  pass  away,  almost  without  any  other  means. 
This  result,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  af- 
factions  are  due  to  gastric  irritation,  is  unquestionably 
attributable  to  the  fact  of  the  power  which  a  free  state 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  has  in  relieving  the  bound  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  mucous  surfaces,  by  causing  a  less 
secretory  pressure  on  a  membrane,  at  once  morbidly  sen- 
sible, and  rendered  inefficient  by  irritation. 

If  there  be  cerebral,  but  not  general,  plethora,  that  is, 
if  although  the  head  be  hot,  full,  and  tight,  the  cheeks 
red,  and  the  conjunctive  tumid,  there  be  a  calm  and 
moderately  volumed  pulse,  then  leeching  in  the  fossae,  be- 
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hind  the  ears,  or  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  fol- 
lowed by  a  blister,  if  it  appears  necessary,  will  be  proper. 
'  The  most  effectual  remedy,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  when 
discoursing  of  sympathetic  headache,  "  is  bloodletting 
from  the  head,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood."  But  if 
the  plethora  be  general,  and  the  gastric  affection  of  a  vas- 
cular irritative  kind,  leeches  must  be  applied  on  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  also  at  the  anus,  and  saline  purgatives 
must  be  given.  Dr.  Philip  speaks  of  emetics ;  but  I  have 
seldom  found  them  necessary,  or  of  any  use,  except  in 
the  most  occasional  cases ;  to  wit,  when  the  headache  is 
entirely  due  to  some  indigestible  aliment  lodged  in  the 
stomach,  and  within  an  emetic's  reach;  for  if  it  be 
passed  into  the  duodenum,  purgatives  are  better ;  since 
aliment  can  only  be  recovered  from  the  duodenum  by 
unpleasantly  violent  antiperistaltic  excitation.  Yet  the 
principle  on  which  Dr.  Philip  proposes  to  administer, 
both  emetics  and  cathartics,  is  strictly  sound.  "  Emetics 
and  cathartics,"  this  reflective  physician  writes,  "  fre- 
quently relieve  headache,  because  these  not  only  tend  to 
remove  the  cause  of  irritation,  but  occasion,  the  former 
immediate,  the  latter  eventual,  depletion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  head." 

In  anaemic  headache  the  course  is  different.  This 
headache  may  not  be  directly  due  to  gastric  derangement, 
yet  it  is  to  be  cured  in  great  part  by  means  addressed  to 
the  digestive  organs.  Thus,  for  example,  child-bed 
flooding,  or  any  other  resembling  cause,  may  produce 
intense  headache,  and  intense  pain  and  debility  of  sto- 
mach, simultaneously.  But,  in  such  a  case,  we  must 
neither  impute  the  headache  to  the  gastric  affection,  nor 
the  gastric  affection  to  the  headache.  They  are  in  such 
cases,  and  these  cases  are  not  rare,  synchronous  affections 
2  D 
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dependent  on  a  distinct  common  cause ;  to  wit,  anaemia 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  languor  of  the  circu- 
lation. Yet  the  treatment  of  both  must  chiefly  take 
place  through  the  stomach.  The  diagnosis  of  local 
anaemia,  limited  to  the  brain  only,  is  extremely  difficult, 
nor  can  I  offer  any  distinct  means  of  instituting  it. 
Happily  this  insulated  affection  is  not  very  common. 
When  the  anaemic  headache  is  due  to  a  systemic  state 
of  anaemia,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  suffer  only  in 
common  with  all  parts,  our  course  is  clearer.  Quinine 
and  iron,  singly  or  combined,  assafcetida,  wine  and  excit- 
ing aliment — (see  page  121  of  my  Treatise  on  Diet),  and 
Frictions,  (see  Chapter  VI.  of  the  same  work,)  respecting 
'  which  last  means  Muller  well  observes,  that  "  in  the 
nerves  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin, 
we  have  an  extensive  field  for  acting  indirectly  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord" — must  be  employed. 

Finally,  when  the  brain  is  implicated  tertiarily  in  gas- 
tric derangement,  that  is,  in  common  with  the  heart,  or 
with  the  lungs,  or  with  both,  subsequently  to,  and  in 
part  secondarily  as  regards  these  organs,  then  of  course 
we  cannot  effect  any  radical  cure  of  the  cerebral  lesion, 
without  the  removal  of  the  intermediate  affection,  as 
well  as  of  the  gastric. 

THE    REMAINING    REMOTE    AFFECTIONS,    INDUCED    by 

DIGESTIVE  DERANGEMENTS.   These  are  affections  of  the 
skin,  of  superficial  glands,  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  &c. 

The  SKIN,  in  the  course  of  dyspeptic  derangements,  is, 
we  know,  apt  to  become  rough  and  discoloured  j  to  as- 
sume that  look  and  feel  called  goose's  skin,  (cutis  an- 
serina,)  and,  losing  its  natural  mixture  of  red  and  white, 
to  become  yellow,  or  pallid,  or  locally  tuberculated  and 
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fiery.  These  effects  may  be  operated  in  two  ways ;  in 
one  of  which  the  sympathetic  probably  plays  a  part. 
Whether  it  does  so  in  the  other  we  cannot  dogmatically 
pronounce.  We  know  that  twigs  from  the  sympathetic 
accompany,  not  only  the  arteries  into  every  tissue,  but 
also  the  cerebral,  and  probably  also  the  spinal  nerves. 
These  peripheral  branches  of  the  organic  nerves  proba- 
bly participate  in  the  same  morbid  states  as  the  central 
parts  of  the  ganglial  system  to  which  they  belong  ;  and 
as  they,  probably,  superintend  the  nutrition  of  the  peri- 
pheral parts,  completing  the  work  of  assimilation  begun 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  their  vitiated  or  inefficient  action 
will  account  for  the  cutaneous  lesions  sequent  on  gastric 
derangement.  The  other  mode  in  which  these  sympa- 
thetic appearances  may  be  accounted  for,  is,  by  consider- 
ing the  skin  as  a  membrane  and  part  antagonistic  of  the 
digestive  mucous  membrane;  and  since,  as  I  already  re- 
marked, the  parts  which,  in  their  normal  states  and  action, 
are  mutually  antagonistic,  become,  in  the  event  of  one 
being  deranged,  supplementary,  in  this  way  may  we  ac- 
count for  the  occasional  sallow  and  sordid  hues  of  the 
skin,  and  for  the  clammy  sweats  of  that  membrane,  when 
the  liver  and  alvine  surface  are  secreting  imperfectly. 
But,  whether  in  this  supplementary  action  the  sympa- 
thetic is  the  mediate  agent,  no  decisive  proof  has  yet 
reached  my  ears  or  eyes. 

The  grand  indication  in  all  disorders  of  the  skin,  not 
dependent  on  poverty  of  the  circulating  fluids  produced 
by  bad  or  scanty  diet,  is  the  liberation  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  surfaces.  The  liver,  or  the  secretory  surface 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  is  almost  surely  obstructed  when 
such  general  and  persistent  degenerations  of  the  skin 
manifest  themselves.  Calomel  and  magnesia  will  here 
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be  found  useful,  or  sulphuret  of  potass.  Along,  or 
alternately  with  these,  sarsaparilla  or  some  hitter  infusion, 
with  tartrate  of  potass  or  soda  mixed  in  it,  should  be  re- 
peated, until  the  bowels  are  disciplined  into  regularity, 
and  the  stools  present  a  healthy  aspect.  But  the  liver 
requires  great  attention.  If  hard.,  or  if  enlarged,  or  if 
tender, — if  the  stools  are  clayey,  a  mercurial  course  must 
be  undergone,  with  those  cautions  and  adjunctive  mea- 
sures formerly  pointed  out.  If  the  diet  be  too  animal, 
an  admixture  of  herbaceous  vegetables  must  at  once  be 
admitted.  And  malt  and  alcoholic  liquors,  cheese,  pastry, 
oat-cakes,  fat,  and  even  butter,  must  be  proscribed.  Har- 
rowgate  and  Buxton  waters  will  be  of  service, — and  the 
more,  if  alternated  every  other  day,  with  those  of  Chel- 
tenham, native  or  artificial. 

When  the  skin  affection  depends  on  acid  in  the  di- 
gestive prima  via,  a  union  of  alkalies  and  bitters  is  indi- 
cated. "  A  state  of  chill  tends  not  only  to  aggravate  all 
the  symptoms  of  indigestion,  but  to  confirm  the  disease," 
(Philip.)  It  is  commonly  through  the  skin,  in  the  de- 
pressed conditions  of  its  organic  power,  that  such  chills 
most  extensively  and  perniciously  take  effect :  as  well  as 
that  (the  direct  result  of  such  chills)  those  4<  concentra- 
tions centrales  de  la  periode  de  froide,"  which  "  ache- 
vent  de  determiner  la  phlogose  dans  la  muqueuse  des 
voies  alimentaires/'  (Broussais,)  most  signally  ensue. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  combined  with  ipecacuan  and 
aromatics,  is  most  efficient  in  many  such  cases  of  cuta- 
neous dullness  and  sensibility. 

As  to  the  pains  felt,  or  supposed  to  be  felt,  on  the  cu- 
taneous surface  during  gastric  derangements,  and  ap- 
parently referrible  to  these,  there  is  great  obscurity.  In 
the  first  case,  are  such  sensations  indeed  cutaneous? 
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"We  know,  that  rafter  amputation  of  limbs,  pains  still 
seem  to  be  felt  in  the  lost  toes  and  fingers.  What,  then, 
happens  in  the  case  of  a  part  actually  absent,  may  surely, 
by  some  illusion  of  sensation,  seem  to  be  felt  in  a  still 
existing  part.  At  any  rate,  if  these  pains  are  truly  felt 
where  they  seem  to  be,  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  we 
must  impute  them,  if  secondary,  and  due  to  gastric 
derangement,  to  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, rather  than  to  sensitive  branches  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  For  we  have  no  evidence  that  these 
branches,  like  the  motor  ones,  convey  sensations  centri- 
fugally,  but  only  centripetally.  Now,  if  the  cutaneous 
pain  were  seated  in  their  peripheral  sensitive  branches,  it 
could  only,  if  caused  by  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  have 
been  propagated  thither  by  reflex  action  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  centres  ;  and,  therefore,  have  been  transmitted 
centrifugally.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  rather  to  im- 
pute them  to  centrifugal  irritation  of  the  sympathetic. 
Accordingly,  I  have  noticed  that  such  pains  generally, 
although  not  always,  manifest  themselves  after  long 
gastric  derangement.  I  shall  give  two  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  eye.  The  former  of  these  favours  the 
theory  that  these  pains  are  not  always  truly  cutaneous, 
although  supposed  to  be  such. 

The  stomach  of  a  gentleman,  about  six-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  had,  for  ten  years,  been  extremely  delicate, 
and  easily  disordered ;  and  his  bowels,  during  the  same 
period,  had  continually  required  purgative  medicines. 
About  four  years  ago,  he  was  seized  with  aches  and 
twinges  on  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  pains  which  were 
supposed  to  be  rheumatic.  He  went  to  the  continent, 
and,  from  the  use  of  a  vapour  bath,  formed  from  water 
poured  on  heated  charcoal,  experienced,  without  other 
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means,  a  perfect  cure  for  the  time.  The  change  of  air, 
and  the  exercise  of  travelling,  must  not,  however,  be 
overlooked.  He  returned.  Soon  after  an  affection  of 
the  spine  declared  itself,  and  a  slight  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs. 

Gastro-intestinal  irritation  had,  most  probably,  given 
rise  to  that  first  slight  affection  of  the  spine,  which 
caused  those  seemingly  rheumatic  pains  felt  in  the  calves. 
Prolonged  irritation  had  affected  the  origins  of  the  spinal 
chord,  and  the  chord  itself.  Then  ensued  the  paralysis. 

A  friend  of  mine  complains  of  most  painful,  yet 
superficial  aches  or  twinges  of  the  calves  and  fleshy 
parts  of  the  thighs.  The  only  reason  for  suppos- 
ing them  connected  with  his  digestive  organs,  which 
seemingly  act  in  an  unexceptionable  manner,  is,  that 
tonics  do  him  good ;  and  marked  derangements  of  the 
stomach  aggravate  his  pains.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  pains  come  on  and  continue  when  his  stomach  is, 
apparently,  in  the  best  order.  The  case  is  an  exceed- 
ingly obscure  and  difficult  one;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  satisfactory 
to  myself. 

A  lady  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  unmarried,  about 
eight-and-thirty  years  of  age,  is,  in  nearly  every  point  of 
her  body,  sensible  to  the  slightest  pressure,  in  an  almost 
electric-like  degree.  She  has  been  a  martyr  for  about 
eighteen  years  to  gastric  derangements.  She  is,  unhap- 
pily, under  the  necessity  of  using  preparations  of  opium 
in  occasionally  excessive  doses.  I  attribute  her  morbid 
and  convulsive  sensibility  to  the  touch  of  others,  to  that 
affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  which  narcotics  are 
known  to  produce,  and  which  may  be  witnessed  in  frogs 
poisoned  by  opium, — the  slightest  touch  on  whose  skins 
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casts  them  into  violent  general  convulsions.  I  find  the 
morbid  exaltation  of  sensibility,  in  this  case,  considerably 
abated  by  a  subduction,  in  part  of  her  opiate  and  of  the 
purgatives,  which  she  abuses.  A  total  deprivation  of 
her  anodyne  is  now  impracticable,  and  would,  indeed, 
be  hazardous ;  since  delirium  tremens,  or  some  mental 
affection,  would  probably  ensue.  Another  lady  exhibits 
nearly  similar  symptoms. 

We  have  merely  to  add,  in  conclusion  of  this  part, 
that  we  have  only  advertec^  to  such  secondary  derange- 
ments of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  as  are  remediable 
by  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  simple  treat- 
ment directed  to  the  organs,  secondarily  affected,  them- 
selves. A  notice  of  organic  lesions,  which,  when  they 
become  organic,  partake  of  the  nature  of  primary  affec- 
tion, and  require  an  appropriate  treatment,  it  was  neither 
my  design,  nor  would  it  consist  with  the  limits  of  this 
work,  to  enter  upon. 

DIGESTIVE  DERANGEMENTS,  caused  by  the  AFFECTIONS 

Of  REMOTE  PARTS  and  ORG\NS. 

And  so,  also,  it  would  exceed  my  design  to  enter 
fully,  on  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  those  remote 
organs  and  parts,  which  cause  secondarily  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disease.  It  is  obvious  that  such  remote  affections 
are,  in  the  case  referred  to,  primary  ;  the  gastric,  secon- 
dary ;  so  that  to  treat  the  former  fairly,  several  treatises, 
each  as  long  as  the  present  one,  in  which  indigestion  is 
viewed  as  the  primary  lesion,  and  they  as  secondary  ones, 
would  be  requisite.  All  I  can  do  is,  simply  to  enumerate 
the  modes,  if  not  already  noticed,  in  which  cutaneous, 
cerebral,  pulmonary,  and  cardiac  disease  may  bring  on, 
as  a  secondary  affection,  derangement  of  one  or  more  of 
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the  digestive  organs.  It  is  ever  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tain and  keep  in  view  that  which  the  French  call  the 
"  point  de  depart"  the  "  punclum  saliens"  of  lesion. 
By  attention  to  this  caution,  our  treatment  will  not  be 
misdirected  to  the  secondary  instead  of  the  primary 
disease,  nor  wasted  on  effects  and  symptoms  instead  of 
causes.  It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  when 
disease,  in  any  organ  or  part,  affects  the  digestive  organs 
in  a  secondary  manner,  the  primary  disorder  is  to  be 
viewed  as  the  more  grave  on  that  account ;  not  only  be- 
cause it  thus  appears  to  be  extending  itself  beyond  its 
first  seats;  but  because  the  implication  of  a  set  of organs , 
whose  healthy  action  is  so  important  to  the  conservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  vital  powers,  and  whose  derange- 
ment is  so  detrimental  to  it,  is,  of  itself,  and  indepen- 
dently of  other  considerations,  a  very  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

1.  DERANGEMENTS  of  the  SKIN  may  cause  SYMPTO- 
MATIC GASTRO-INTESTINAL  DISEASE. — The  SKIN,  as  an 
extensive  sensitive  and  excreting  surface,  has  important 
relations  to  two  grand  sets  of  central  organs ; — to  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  centres,  in  the  first  place; 
to  all  the  secreting  mucous  surfaces,  pulmonary,  intes- 
tinal, vesical,  and  uterine,  in  the  second.  The  effect  of 
an  extensive  scorch  or  scald  will  illustrate  the  sensitive 
and  secretory  relations  of  the  skin.  In  the  event  of  such 
an  accident,  the  nervous  centres  are  powerfully  irritated 
or  else  exhausted ;  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  most  com- 
monly happens,  that  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  canals 
is  inflamed.  We,  in  this  work,  have  only  to  do  with 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface.  This,  then,  espe- 
cially if  there  have  been  previously  predisposition,  is  not 
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uncommonly  cast,  by  such  an  accident  on  the  skin,  into 
prompt  and  acute  inflammation,  and,  at  least,  rarely  fails 
to  manifest  some  considerable  degree  of  secondary  derange- 
ment. Now,  we  are  to  attend  to  the  rationale  of  this  ef- 
fect. It  may  happen  altogether  independent  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  excitement  consequent  on  the  accident  to  the 
skin ;  that  is,  although,  no  doubt,  the  excitement  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  aggravates  the  secondary 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
surface,  yet  that  affection  may  be  more  directly  due  to 
the  fact  of  a  large  excreting  surface  of  another  tissue,  to 
wit,  the  cutaneous,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  a  state 
of  disorganization,  by  which  the  function  of  excretion,  over 
a  large  part  of  it,  being  abolished,  a  sudden  vicarious 
duty  is  thrown  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  sur- 
faces, which  they,  especially  if  already  in  a  morbidly 
predisposed  state,  may  not  be  able  to  undertake  with- 
out symptoms  of  excitement  verging  to  inflammation. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  premature  suppres- 
sion of  eruptions,  as  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina ;  of 
hemorrhages,  as  of  piles ;  of  natural  discharges,  as  of  the 
menses,  or  milk,  or  lochia ;  the  rash  cure  of  ancient 
sores,  and  even  sordid  states  of  the  skin,  by  preventing 
perspiration,  often  develope  metastatic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  spleen  or  intestines. 

2.  PRIMARY  AFFECTIONS  of  the  CEREBRO-SPINAL 
CENTRES  may  cause  SECONDARY  AFFECTIONS  of  the 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

It  is  often  puzzling  to  say,  whether  CEREBRAL  or  SPI- 
NAL affection  is  the  cause  of  the  stomachic  affection,  or  the 
reverse.  Even  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  given  of 
disease,  as  originating  in  the  latter  organs,  are  not  free 
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from  the  dubiety  now  stated.      But  that  the  head  and 
spinal  chord  have  a  signal  influence  on  the  functions  of 
the  stomach,  admits  of  no  dispute.    The  mind,  which  is 
an  organ  beyond  the  brain,  as  it  were,  acts  through  the 
brain,   morbidly  on  the  digestive   organs.      The  brain 
itself,   functionally   or   organically   deranged,    does  the 
same.     I  have  stated,  in  earlier  parts  of  the  work,  how 
sights  or  ideas  of  disgust  often  cause  sudden  vomiting  ; 
thereby  evincing  the  intimate  connection  and  rapid  sym- 
pathy of  the  two  organs.     I  have  shewn  that  there  is  a 
very  obvious  relation  between  the  brain  and  liver,  as  be- 
trayed both  by  the  violence  of  the  mere  mental  operations 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  cerebrum,  and  by  the  brain's 
own  appreciable  diseases.     Thus,  unpleasant  intelligence 
has  in  a  few  minutes  produced  jaundice  ;    sailors  and 
soldiers  often  are,  when  on  the  eve  of  engagement,  obliged 
to  disburden  their  bowels,  and  to  urine  at  unusual  times  : 
and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stroke  on  the  head  often 
occasions  inflammation  of  the  liver:   and  Beaumea  as- 
signs, as  one  of  the  causes  of  jaundice  in  new-born  infants, 
the  injury  which  the  brain  has  sustained  in  the  birth. 
Now  it  plainly  follows,  that  if  such  sudden  affections  of 
the  brain  can  cause  corresponding  sudden,  and,  it  may  be, 
transient  affections  of  the  abdominal  organs,  chronic  af- 
fections of  the  brain,  whether  mental  or  material,  will  be 
apt,  by  prolongation  of  effect,  to  produce  correspondingly 
chronic  derangements  of  the  digestive  functions.     And 
this,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  daily  illustration.    The  diges- 
tive  debility,  the   intestinal  embarassment  of  persons 
labouring  under  deep  grief,  disappointed  passion,  fear, 
jealousy,  or  of  those  inordinately  studious,  are  examples  of 

•  Beaume,  Traitd  sur  1'Ictere  des  Enfans.     Paris  1805. 
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it.  A  tubercle,  or  other  physical  affection  of  the  brain 
or  of  the  spine,  may  cause  the  same  result.  Both  classes 
of  causes  operate  in  precisely  the  same  way,  namely,  by 
debilitating  or  irritating  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  to  a 
degree  incompatible  with  their  sending  out  that  due  re- 
inforcement of  nervous  energy  to  the  organic  nerves  of 
the  digestive  organs,  on  which  the  organic  power  of 
these  nerves,  and  consequently  the  right  action  of  the 
viscera  to  which  they  are  distributed,  ultimately  depend. 
"  When,"  writes  Miiller,  "  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system  are  exhausted  by  want  of  rest  and  sleep, 
or  by  the  impression  of  acute  diseases,  the  dependence  of 
the  organic  viscera  on  them,  which  is  not  observable 
when  the  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  the  sympathetic 
is  arrested  for  a  short  time,  becomes  as  evident  as  in 
parts  supplied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  centres." 

I  now  come  to  notice  an  extremely  frequent  source  of 
nervous  debility  of  the  stomach,  as  of  the  system  general- 
ly, namely,  VITIUM  MANUSTUPRATIONIS.  I  believe  that, 
in  this  case,  the  digestive  organs  are  secondarily  enfeeb- 
led, in  consequence  of  the  prior  enfeeblement  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  organs.  The  exhaustion  of  nervous  power 
which  the  congressio  genitalis  begets  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spinal  chord,  is  evinced  by  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  corresponding  to  that  portion,  which  sometimes 
results  from  immoderate  indulgence  ;  and  by  the  lumbar 
weakness,  which  persons  given  to  such  extravagant  in- 
dulgence, betray  and  complain  of.  But  all  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  centres  being  intimately  connected ;  being 
reciprocal  in  their  influence  on  each  other ;  and  the 
nervous  power  itself  being  of  an  imponderable  nature, 
and,  like  electricity,  ever  liable  to  rapid  exhaustion,  and 
to  be  conducted  away  by  the  undue  exercise  of  any  func- 
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tion,  it  follows,  that  the  disproportionate  demand  for  the 
vital  power  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  must  cause  a 
deficiency  of  it  elsewhere.  Now,  the  organic  ganglia  are 
replenished  with  their  peculiar  powers  from  the  brain  and 
spine.  If,  then,  these  latter  great  centres  and  fabrica- 
tors of  vital  power,  have  their  supplies  of  that  power 
constantly  drained  off  in  a  diverting  channel,  it  is  clear 
that  less  than  the  needed  reinforcement  being  transmit- 
ted to  the  organic  ganglia  ministering  to  digestion,  that 
function  must  suffer  from  the  deficiency.  We  must  also 
take  into  account  the  direct  and  indirect  loss  to  the  body 
which  the  continual  evacuation  of  a  recrementitious 
secretion,  (a  secretion  whose  presence  seems  to  have 
something  of  the  property  of  a  stimulus  furnished  by  the 
body  itself  to  itself,)  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

"  Whenever,"  writes  Dr.  Copland,  "  hypochondriasis 
appears  early  in  life,  excessive  sensual  indulgence,  par- 
ticularly masturbation,  should  be  dreaded  as  having  been 
the  chief  cause."  (See  his  DICTIONARY,  ART.  HYPOCHON- 
DRIASIS.) Now  hypochondriasis  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  symptoms  of  indigestion ;  the  writer  just  quoted 
establishes  their  intimate  connection.  He  speaks  of  hy- 
pochondriasis being,  "in  its  early  stage,  generally  confin ed 
to  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  the  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs  being  always  real,  though  exaggera- 
ted, of  digestion  being  slow  and  difficult,  of  various 
symptoms  characteristic  of  chronic  indigestion  "  being 
complained  of  by  the  hypochondriac.  All  this  is  true. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  manustupration  induces 
hypochondriasis  directly,  or  through  the  previous  produc- 
tion of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  does  both. 
It  produces  hypochondriasis  directly,  by  sub- ducting  a 
generous  physical  and  moral  stimulus.  It  also  produces 
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hypochondriasis,  by  previously  bringing  on  gastric  de- 
rangements, of  which  there  is  no  more  usual  symptom 
than  hypochondriasis.  "  L'hypocondrie  est  souvent  une 
consequence  de  le  gastrite  chronique,"  says  ANDRAL, 
(I 'athol.  Interne,  by  Latour.)  On  the  whole,  I  infer 
that  the  remark  which  Dr.  Copland  applies,  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  to  hypochondriasis.  may  be 
applied  with  nearly  equal  propriety  to  indigestion.  The 
result  of  my  experience  countenances  this  allegation. 

In  the  hospital  San  Spirito  of  Rome,  a  man  came  un- 
der my  notice,  who  was  a*  most  miserable  victim.  His 
nervous  power  of  every  sort  seemed  nearly  extinguished. 
His  mind  was  almost  fatuous ;  his  memory  was  nearly 
gone ;  so  that,  partly  because  he  could  not  readily  com- 
prehend what  one  addressed  to  him,  partly  because  his 
memory  did  not  promptly  supply  materials  of  reply,  he 
seemed  perpetually  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep,  even 
while  he  conversed  with  you.  His  utterance  seemed 
slightly  paralytic.  His  muscular  force  was  almost  nulli- 
fied, yet  he  was  not  emaciated ;  but  a  child's  push  would 
have  sufficed  to  prostrate  him.  The  digestive  functions 
were  profoundly  affected.  He  could  only  bear  food  in 
the  smallest  quantities,  and  of  the  lightest  sort.  Fowl's 
flesh,  and  a  morsel  of  maccaroni,  formed  the  only  ali- 
ment his  stomach  could  endure.  And  even  this  some- 
times remained  for  four-and- twenty  hours  on  his  stomach, 
producing  a  sensation  of  a  bar  of  iron  pressing  trans- 
versely on  the  epigastrium.  When  an  emetic  was  ad- 
ministered to  rid  him  of  this  incumbrance,  the  meal 
<aine  up  precisely  as  swallowed. 

— •— ,  age  31  ;  unmarried.  Sanguineous  tem- 
perament. About  five  years  ago,  began  to  perceive  that 
each  excess  in  manustupration  brought  on  debility  and 
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irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  evinced  by  a  feeling  of 
\veight  and  gnawing  at  the  epigastrium ;  an  occasional 
feeling  of  squeamishness,  formerly  unknown ;  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  &c. 

When  this  person  came  under  my  care,  his  physical 
and  moral  constitution  was  excitable.  His  tongue  was 
red,  his  pulse  rather  fast  and  strong ;  pain  resulted  from 
slight  pressure  on  stomach ;  bowels  rather  bound ;  his 
food  very  frequently  rejected.  Had  not  tasted  wine  or 
artificial  liquor  of  any  sort,  for  two  months  before  he  ap- 
plied to  me,  and  had  otherwise  observed  a  very  exact 
diet.  His  muscular  power  was  not  abridged.  Subject  to 
the  greatest  extremes  in  his  spirits,  but  principally  to  the 
desponding  variety.  He  was  also  suspicious  and  quarrel- 
some, a  very  frequent  symptom  of  onanism,  when  pur- 
sued by  a  person  with  a  naturally  strong  constitution, 
the  vigour  of  which  the  habit  has  not  impaired. 

On  the  whole,  this  case  strikingly  illustrated  the  remark 
of  Andral :  tl  La  masturbation  produit,  chez  les  jeunes 
gens  en  proie  a  cette  funeste  habitude,  une  nevrose  qui 
determine  une  veritable  gastrite  chronique." 

Leeches  were  applied  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  until 
.the  epigastric  pain  departed.  The  tongue  grew  paler, 
the  food  was  not  so  frequently  rejected.  He  took  at  the 
sametime  a  pill  of  aloes  and  powder  of  ipecacuan,  with 
small  doses  of  nitre.  He  got  better  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  is  now  tolerably  well.  His  not  being  entirely 
so,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  a  remnant  of  the  propensity,  from 
which,  although  greatly  scared  by  forcible  warnings,  he 
is  not,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  entirely  weaned. 

,  aged  21. — Clerk  in  a  mercantile  office. 

Sanguineous  temperament.      Deditus  manustuprationi, 
since  puberty.     Severe  headache  for  days ;  dull  stupor  ; 
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filmy  eyes ;  sparkles  from  eyes.  Warm  flushes  over  the 
body  after  dinner,  but  particularly  on  the  back,  opposite 
the  stomach,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  lobes  of  the 
ears.  Pulse  80  to  90,  tongue  slightly  furred,  bad  taste  in 
mouth,  constipated  bowels;  disturbed  nights,  dreadful 
dreams,  and  nocturnal  pain  of  stomach;  slight  palpita- 
tions; mind  affected;  want  of  vigour  and  clearness  in  his 
ideas,  with  moral  depression. 

Stomach  totally  debilitated.  Is  obliged  to  dine  on 
rice  or  sago  and  milk,  since  any  stronger  diet  makes  him 
feverish  and  restless,  depriving  him  of  sleep.  Feels  in- 
tense thirst,  which  he  satisfies  with  water  and  coffee. 

The  object  here  was  to  quiet  the  irritability  of  the 
digestive  functions  and  of  the  system  generally,  in  order 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  more  nourishing  diet, 
and  thereby  preserve  the  stamen  of  the  constitution, 
which,  under  such  aliment,  exposed  as  the  patient  was 
to  considerable  bodily  and  mental  labour,  would  soon 
of  necessity  have  sunk.  Besides  pointing  out  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  that  medical  treatment  would  be 
futile  without  an  abandonment  of  his  habit,  I  contented 
myself  with  prescribing  a  cautious  course  of  aloes,  iron, 
and  camphor :  I  say  cautious,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible,  giving  any  fresh  stimulation 
appetitioni  sexuali,  by  tonic  medicaments.  This  is  a  point 
of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy ;  rendering  the  cure  of 
such  cases  next  to  impossible.  The  sudden  abstinence 
from  the  practice,  of  itself  excites  strong  desires,  to 
which,  if  that  habit  had  never  been  indulged  in,  the 
person  would  have  been  far  less  prone,  and  which  he 
would  have  been  far  more  able  to  command,  even  al- 
though, in  so  doing,  he  might  require  to  exercise  far 
greater  self-control.  When,  however,  to  this  suddt-n  ab- 
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stinence  from  a  pernicious  but  despotic  habit,  the  sti- 
mulus of  tonic  medicines,  needed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  vital  power,  is  added,  the  task  of  self-denial  is  in- 
finitely difficult,  and  is  seldom  or  never  entirely  master- 
ed. Instant  marriage  is  the  best  and  almost  the  sole 
effectual  remedy  and  safeguard,  and  should  by  the  phy- 
sician be  always  indicated  and  urged.  I  obliged  him 
to  resume  the  use  of  animal  food,  allowing  him,  how- 
ever, an  ounce  of  it  only  for  a  few  days.  Cold  spun- 
ging,  followed  by  the  cold  bath,  contributed  to  his  cure. 
His  stomach  gradually  regained  its  tone;  the  palpita- 
tions entirely  left  him ;  he  ceased  to  be  annoyed  with  the 
hideous  dreams  of  which  he  so  vividly  complained;  his 
headaches  grew  slighter,  at  length  wholly  vanishing ;  his 
vision  became  clear;  his  moral  depression  and  his  in- 
tellectual impotency  were  removed.  In  short,  a  gratify- 
ing change  was  wrought  on  this  young  man,  who,  before 
he  ceased  to  call  on  me,  confessed  with  gratitude,  that  I 
had  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  I  infer  the  continuance  of  his  cure  from  not 
having  since  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

I  could  give  a  lamentably  numerous  list  of  similar 
cases,  illustrating  the  frequency  of  this  origin  of  indiges- 
tion, which  have  come  under  my  eye. 

Let  me  add,  that  Esquirol  remarks  that  manustupration 
often  lays  the  foundation  of  the  mono-mania  of  suicide. 
I  have  at  present,  (1839,)  a  case  of  a  young  and  prosperous 
tradesman  under  my  care,  painfully  illustrative  of  the  ob- 
servation ;  his  age  about  28 ;  of  the  bilious  temperament, 
three  months  married  \  Deditus  maxime  manustuprationi 
ante  id  eventum,  which  brought  on  depression  of  spirits, 
and  a  great  propensity  to  self-destruction.  This  desire  has 
returned  strongly  on  three  several  occasions,  at  about 
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intervals  of  a  month :  twice  prior,,  and  once  subsequently 
to  his  marriage ;  on  the  last  occasion,  he  quitted  his  house 
in  order  to  put  his  intention  in  execution,  but  was  divert- 
ed from  the  execution  of  it  by  casual  rencontre  with  a 
friend.  He  has  had  no  cause  of  domestic  or  pecuniary 
anxiety,  his  affairs  are  prosperous,  wife  attached  to  him, 
and  ignorant  of  his  temptation.  He  has  tightness  of 
temples ;  heat  in  abdomen  ;  deep-seated  pain  in  left  hy- 
pochondre  ;  a  gnawing  pain  at  pit  of  stomach ;  anoma- 
lous feelings  in  the  arm-pits.  Pulse  72.  Tongue  slight- 
ly loaded;  bowels  sluggisfy;  heart  and  lungs  normal; 
abdominal  organs  the  same,  except  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure at  epigastrium,  and  slight  general  fulness,  without 
pain  on  pressure  in  right  hypocondre.  Diet  and  appetite 
good. 

March  8.  Leeches  on  the  ensiform  cartilage,  followed 
by  a  blister ;  pills  of  aloes  and  assafcetida;  some  reduction 
of  diet ;  replacement  of  a  cord  in  the  neck,  which  he  had 
worn  for  some  time,  but  had  lately  disused. 

March  20 :  Greatly  better  ;  ordered  morning  draughts 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  with  an  addition  of  two  grains  of  sulphas  ferri. 
The  last  report  is  30th  June.  He  is  now  in  good 
health.  Has  had  no  return  of  the  monomaniacal  ten- 
dency. Another  case  very  similar  to  this  came  under 
my  care  two  years  ago. 

3.  PULMONARY  DISEASE  may  cause  SECONDARY  AFFEC- 
TIONS of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. — I  shall  here  in  part 
avail  myself  of  Andral.  "  The  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach which  so  often  accompanies  PULMONARY  PHTHISIS, 
may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  the  latter  form  is  the  more  fre- 
quent. 
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!<  Acute  gastritis  characterizes  also  sometimes  the 
debut  of  the  pulmonary  phthisis.  Thus,  amid  the  most 
perfect  health,  an  individual  feels  a  pain  more  or  less 
lively  in  the  epigastric  region.  Soon  supervene  nausea 
and  vomitings;  the  tongue  reddens  and  dries;  the  thirst 
is  intense ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  symptoms  of  a  simple 
bronchitis,  the  real  punctum  saliens  of  lesion,  announce 
themselves,  and,  after  that,  the  symptoms  of  the  gastritis 
are  removed,  the  cough  persists,  haemoptyses  supervene, 
dyspnoea  manifests  itself;  finally,  turberculization  of  the 
lungs  commences. 

"  In  other  cases,  and  these  far  the  more  frequent,  the 
acute  gastritis  invades,  during  the  cour&e  of  the  pulmonic 
phthisis.  In  its  first  stage,  it  happens  that  the  tongue 
reddens  and  dries,  that  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  epigas- 
tric pain,  and  that  the  fever  becomes  continued  and  in- 
tense. At  the  same  time  that  these  gastric  symptoms 
appear,  the  pulmonary  affection  is  exasperated,  in  a 
manner  very  pronounced,  the  cough,  more  frequent  and 
more  painful,  is  succeeded  by  spittings  of  blood;  the 
oppression  augments.  Whence  we  may  gather,  that  the 
acute  gastrites  which  supervene  as  complications  on  pul- 
monary phthisis,  may  exert  on  the  progress  of  the  latter, 
a  fatal  influence." 

The  alteration  which  the  stomach  presents  in  these 
secondary  affections,  consequent  on  pulmonary  disease, 
is  generally  of  an  inflammatory  kind.  Sometimes  the 
organ  is  distended,  and  situated  lower  then  natural  :  Its 
mucous  membrane  may  be  red  or  nippled-like,  (mame- 
lonne)  softened,  thickened,  ulcerated.  The  small  intes- 
tines may  be  also  ulcerated,  and  the  colon  is  often  so ; 
its  mucous  coat  being  reduced  to  something  like  a  layer 
of  mere  mucus. 
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Diseased  lungs  may  morbidly  affect  the  digestive 
organs,  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  One  pro- 
vince of  the  respiratory  organs  is  to  unburden  the  circu- 
lating fluids.  If  from  disease  these  organs  are  unequal 
to  this  duty,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  organs  vicariously 
to  discharge  it ;  although,  in  fulfilling  this  somewhat  un- 
natural task,  irritation  and  even  inflammation  may  be 
set  up  on  the  excreting  or  secreting  surface,  especially 
if  predisposed,  on  which  is  devolved  this  translated 
function.  "  Secreting  membranes,"  writes  Muller,  "  by 
virtue  of  their  influence  on»the  circulating  fluids,  and 
independently  of  the  nerves,  stand  in  an  antagonistic  re- 
lation to  each  other."  True, — and  as  antagonistic  organs 
frequently  become  supplementary,  in  the  event  of  the 
suspension  of  the  function  of  one  of  them,  hence  in  part 
the  vitiation  of  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  mucous 
surfaces,  more  especially  of  the  biliary,  and  the  irritation 
of  these  surfaces,  when  the  lungs,  by  disease,  fail  in  their 
function. 

Then  the  lungs  have  nervous  connections  with  the 
stomach,  namely,  by  the  par  vagi,  or  sympathetic. 

The  lungs  have  also  vascular  relation  with  the  diges- 
tive mucous  surfaces.  Condensation  and  other  disease 
of  the  lungs,  by  which  the  venous  circulation  in  them  is 
obstructed,  may  cause,  through  the  medium  of  the  heart's 
right  cavities,  remora  in  the  inferior  cava,  congestion  of 
the  liver,  and  of  all  the  portal  system 

Hyper-vascularity  .also  may  travel,  by  similarity  at 
once  and  continuity  of  tissue,  up  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
down  the  oesophagus,  and  over  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum. 

The  general  febrility,  both  nervous  and  vascular, 
which  diseased  lungs  so  eminently  produce,  may  dimi- 
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nish  or  vitiate  the  gastro-intestinal  secretions ;  enervating 
at  the  same  time  the  muscular  vigour  of  both  stomach 
and  intestines. 

Such  are  the  various  ways  in  which  diseased  pulmo- 
nary organs  may  affect,  in  a  secondary  manner,  the  or- 
gans of  digestion. 

4.  CARDIAC  DISEASE  may  cause  secondarily  DERANGE- 
MENTS of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  principal  direct  effect  which  CARDIAC  disease  has 
on  the  digestive  organs,  is  that  of  congesting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  "  Congestions  of 
the  liver,"  writes  Andral,  "  are  very  frequent,  particularly 
when  the  cardiac  disease  occupies  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart.  The  liver  is  in  such  cases  found  consider- 
ably augmented  in  volume,  of  a  colour  intensely  red, 
gorged  with  blood,  which  oozes  on  the  least  pressure. 
On  the  living  subject,  this  augmentation  reveals  itself  by 
a  tumour  more  or  less  considerable  ;  situated  under  the 
false  right  ribs,  which  often  disappears  after  a  consider- 
able bloodletting." 

le  The  digestive  mucous  surfaces,"  writes  the  same  il- 
lustrious physician,  "  are  almost  always  congested  in  dis- 
eases of  the  heart.  This  congestion  is,  ordinarily,  a  me- 
chanical effect.  Yet  it  may  happen  that  we  find  traces 
of  a  true  inflammatory  action,  (veritable  travail  phleg- 
masique,)  due  either  to  the  venous  congestion,  or  to  the 
administration  of  various  stimulant  medicines.  The 
stomachic  and  intestinal  irritation  may  react  sympathe- 
tically on  the  heart,  and  exasperate  the  primary  affec- 
tion." 

But  many  diseases  of  the  heart  operate  circuitously 
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in  the  production  of  dyspepsia,  in  ways  not  here  indi- 
cated by  Andral.  In  many  cases,  the  propulsive 
power  of  the  heart  being  impaired,  the  nervous  centres 
are  not  duly  supplied  with  blood,  and  their  vital  energy  is 
thereby  diminished.  Heart  disease  is,  moreover,  emi- 
nently characterized  by  its  power  of  producing  moral 
and  nervous  prostration ;  than  which  condition  none  is 
more  favourable  to  the  developement  of  functional  em- 
barrassment in  the  digestive  organs. 

I  have  now  only  to  state,  ip  general,  that  when  gastro- 
intestinal derangements  bear  the  character  of  mere  symp- 
tomatic affections,  they  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ne- 
glected ;  treatment  being  directed  to  the  primary  lesion, 
wherever  existing.  In  curing  the  original  malady,  we 
cure  the  gastric  affection,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
it.  Still,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  digestive  derange- 
ments we  are  now  speaking  of,  although  reflex  affections, 
yet  are  capable  of  acting,  in  their  turn,  reflexly  on  the 
primary  affection.  This  reflex  action  of  the  reflex  af- 
fection of  the  digestive  organs,  it  should  be  our  study  to 
prevent  and  intercept,  as  far  as  possible ;  since,  by  doing 
so,  we  shall,  in  proportion,  save  the  primary  affection 
from  the  aggravating  influence  of  its  own  reflex  conse- 
quences. 

GENERAL  RATIONALE  of  the  foregoing  modes  of  TREAT- 
MENT.— In  order  duly  to  understand  the  circumstances 
in  which  medicaments  should  be  applied  to  the  various 
lesions  referred  to  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  briefly  into  a  consideration  of 
the  supposed  modus  operandi  of  drugs. 

The  principal  medicines  which  we  employ  in  dyspep- 
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tic  derangements  are  PURGATIVES,  SEDATIVES,  NAR- 
COTICS, TONICS,  STIMULANTS. — Another,  or  other  classes, 
might  be  plausibly  created ;  or,  at  least,  other  very  dis- 
tinct species ;  since  some  medicines  prove  sedative  with- 
out producing  any  augmentation  in  the  secretions  or 
excretions,  as,  for  example,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hyoscya- 
mus,  &c.,  while  others  seem  principally  to  owe  their 
sedative  power  to  their  property  of  causing  such  evacua- 
tions, as  Epsom  salts,  &c.  If,  as  Dr.  Billing3  fancies, 
mercury  is  to  be  esteemed  a  tonic,  producing,  as  it 
does,  notable  effects  on  the  glandular  system,  and  aug- 
menting, in  some  measure,  every  secretion,  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  iron  or  quinine,  the  tonic  powers 
of  which  are  certainly  not  less  than  those  of  mercury, 
while  their  direct  faculty  of  augmenting  the  secretions 
is  either  null  or  trivial.  For  iron  and  quinine,  probably 
increase  the  activity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
secretions,  principally  by  meliorating  the  nervous  system, 
and,  through  it,  the  organs  of  digestion.  Mercury  seems 
to  act  more  directly  on  the  mucous  membrane,  on  the 
mouths  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  various  glands, 
large  and  minute,  which  stud  and  disembogue  on  the 

*  This  work  was,  with  the  exception  of  these  few  para- 
graphs on  the  general  rationale  of  the  foregoing  modes  of  treat- 
ment, wholly  written  before  I  had  perused  Dr.  Billing's  work, 
entitled  Principles  of  Medicine.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  marking,  in  some  of  the  sheets  which  were  not  yet  out  of  the 
printer's  hands,  some  coincidences  of  my  opinions  with  those  of 
this  acute  and  instructive  writer.  I  am  gratified  and  flattered  to 
perceive  that,  on  several  important  points,  our  views  resemble. 
I  have  added  this  part,  on  the  rationale  of  treatment,  with  the 
design  of  presenting  the  reader*  with  several  useful  practical 
hints ;  some  of  which  will  be  found  partially  developed  in  preced- 
ing parts;  but  which  I  am  induced,  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Bill- 
ing's valuable  work,  more  fully  to  illustrate. 
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digestive  tube  ;  and  although,  doubtless,  when  it  passes 
into  the  circulation,  it  possesses  that  stimulant  and 
contractile  power  over  the  capillaries  of  which  Dr. 
Billing  speaks,  and  on  account  of  which  he  claims  for 
it  a  tonic  reputation;  it  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  many 
times  it  produces  notable  effects,  when  we  cannot  suppose 
it  to  have  passed  into  the  circulation.  Thus  we  often 
see  a  dose  of  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  evacuate,  in  two 
or  three  hours,  not  the  intestinal  prima  via  only,  but  the 
liver  also,  as  shewn  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  volume  in 
the  region  of  that  gland.  £4ow,  in  such  a  case,  mercury 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  time  to  pass  into  the 
circulation,  but  to  have  acted  on  the  mouth  of  the  ductus 
communis  only,  and  that,  emptying  and  stimulating  it, 
that  stimulation  must  have  propagated  itself  up  into  the 
gall-bladder,  cystic  and  biliary  ducts,  and  acini ;  and,  by 
the  operation  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  the  bile,  therein  contain- 
ed, must  have  been  pressed  forward  and  discharged  into 
the  intestinal  canal. 

A  distinction  must  be  noticed  between  sedatives  and 
narcotics.  SEDATIVES  lower  the  nervous  power,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart ;  NARCOTICS 
simply  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  abate 
its  action,  and  procure  it  repose.  Accordingly,  when 
the  digestive  derangement  is  accompanied  with  signs  in- 
dicative of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  action  of  the 
heart;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tumid 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
is  aggravated  by  the  strong  injecting  force  of  the  heart 
acting  on  the  relaxed  and  sluggish  capillaries  of  that 
membrane,  digitalis,  henbane,  hydrocyanic  acid,  green 
tea,  nitre,  are  indicated.  When  the  digestive  derange- 
ment is  complicated  with  symptomatic  head  affection, 
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the  means  now  enumerated  are  peculiarly  indicated;  re- 
gard, of  course,  being  always  had  to  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  previous  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  digitalis,  colchicum,  &c. 

^When  mere  morbid  sensibility,  more  particularly  that 
form  of  it,  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  leaving  the  "  di- 
gestion complete,"  is  the  lesion,  NARCOTICS  are  neces- 
sary. Now,  there  are  varieties  in  these.  Opium  offers 
an  example  of  the  union  of  a  stimulant  and  narcotic; 
henbane  and  hemlock  of  a  sedative  and  narcotic  ;  bella- 
donna, tobacco,  stramonium,  of  almost  pure  and  power- 
ful sedatives.  In  opium  the  narcotic  principle  somewhat 
preponderates ;  in  henbane  and  hemlock,  the  sedative 
principle  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  narcotic ;  in 
belladona,  &c.  although  there  are  stimulant  and  narcotic 
properties,  yet  the  sedative  principle  greatly  preponde  - 
rates.  In  morbid  sensibility,  in  which  the  digestive 
organs  and  their  functions  are  normal,  a  pure  narcotic, 
such  as  Morphia  or  Dover's  powder,  is  to  be  selected. 
For,  as  Dr.  Billing  most  justly  remarks,  "  the  principle 
to  go  upon  in  the  administration  of  narcotics,  is  their 
beneficial  effects  of  diminishing  that  morbid  sensibility 
which  prevents  sleep,  DIGESTION,"  &c.  (Page  96  of 
Princip.  of  Medicine.)  Sedatives  often  correspond,  in 
this  respect,  with  opium.  Thus  cold  affusions,  by  lower- 
ing the  heat  of  the  skin  in  various  febrile  disorders, 
restore  natural  perspiration,  which  had  been  suspended. 
Thus,  also,  nitre  and  hyoscyamus,  by  diminishing  the 
heat  and  vascular  tumidity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
cure  some  forms  of  indigestion,  by  restoring  the  functions 
of  the  nerves  and  the  secretions.  And  thus  also,  opium, 
judiciously  employed,  brings  down  the  excited  sensibi- 
lity of  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  a 
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pitcli  that  fits  it  for  performing  its  functions.  Hence  it 
is,  that  smoking,  subsequent  to  meals,  is  useful  to  many; 
both  preventing  those  disagreeable  nervous  feelings 
which  are  apt  to  annoy  the  dyspeptic  after  even  a  rea- 
sonable and  judicious  repast ;  and  really  enabling  the 
stomach  to  digest  more  effectually,  because  more  calmly, 
that  is,  with  a  more  steady  supply  of  nervous  influence. 
I  am  gratified  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Billing  accounts 
for  deficient  SECRETION  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the 
one  to  which  I  have,  in  a  preceding  part,  called  attention, 
as  occurring  in,  and  resulting  from,  a  tumid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
<;  Local  enlargement  of  capillaries  explains  that  kind  of 
diminished  secretion,  where  the  heart  is  not  deficient  in 
injecting  power ;  the  relaxation  of  the  capillaries,  from 
want  of  nervous  energy,  producing  a  deficiency  in  the 
current  of  the  blood  ;  as  in  a  dry  skin,  when  inflamed  or 
feverish,  or  kidneys  inflamed,  or  their  capillaries  en- 
larged by  cantharides,  so  as  to  diminish  secretion,  in  the 
manner  just  explained."  (Principles  of  Medicine,  p. 
36.)  A  page  or  two  before  this,  he  speaks  "  of  the 
diminution  of  secretion  in  an  organ,  at  a  time  when  it  is, 
in  fact,  fuller  of  that  material  (the  blood)  than  ordinary." 
My  explanation  is,  indeed,  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  Dr.  Billing,  nor  am  I  disposed,  from  a  preference  for 
his,  to  depart  from  the  one  which  I  have  given ;  to  wit, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  deficient  secretion,  in  a 
mucous  membrane  turgid  with  blood,  is,  lateral  pressure 
of  the  swollen  arteries  and  veins  on  the  delicate  twigs  of 
the  nerves  regulating  secretion,  and  the  consequent  in- 
terruption or  impairment  of  the  functions  of  those 
nerves.  The  congested  state  of  the  vessels  themselves, 
producing,  what  Dr.  Billing  calls,  a  deficiency  in  the  cur- 
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rent  (flow,  I  presume  the  Dr.  means),  of  the  blood,  I 
am  willing  to  recognize  as  another  cause  of  the  lesion. 

Dr.  Billing  supposes  that  that  remora  in  the  blood, 
caused  by  enlarged  and  languid  capillaries,  and  which  he 
regards  as  the  incipient  stage  of  inflammation,  or  rather, 
as  a  state  that,  unless  removed,  will  lead  to  inflamma- 
tion, is  to  be  cured  (among  other  means),  by  tonics. 
Tonics,  he  imagines,  causes  the  capillary  vessels  to  con- 
tract, both  by  acting  on  their  tissue,  when  it  reaches 
them  by  the  circulation,  and  by  their  action  on  the 
nervous  centres  which  supply  the  capillaries  with  vital 
power.  Dr.  Billing,  accordingly,  regards  mercury  as  a 
tonic.  But  a  tonic,  properly  speaking,  is  a  drug  that 
acts  on  that  part  of  the  nervous  centres  which  supplies 
the  muscular  apparatus :  now  mercury  seems  to  act 
chiefly  on  that  part  of  their  centres  that  supplies  the 
glandular.  Tonics,  as  iron  and  bark,  confer  muscular 
power,  and  redden  and  thicken  the  blood :  mercury 
diminishes  muscular  power,  dilutes  the  blood,  and  does 
not  redden  it.  Iodine  does  the  same. 

In  tumid  states  of  the  mucous  membrane,  then,  with  no 
notable  derangements  of  secretion,  medicines  that  pro- 
duce a  cooling  and  sedative  effect,  as  nitre  and  hyoscy- 
amus ;  or,  an  astringent  and  cooling  one,  as  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  acids ;  or  an  astringent  and  tonic  one,  as 
the  tinctura  muriatis  ferri,  are  to  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  latter  is  more  especially  to  be  selected,  when  there 
are,  along  with  the  tumid  state  referred  to,  muscular  in- 
dicating nervous  debility,  no  plethora,  and  not  a  full- 
volumed  pulse.  These,  with  an  acidulous  diet,  will 
always  succeed  ;  nor  are  alteratives,  as  mercury,  anti- 
mony, iodine,  necessary. 

As  regards  tonics,  we  must  distinguish  between  them 
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and  stimulants.  Dr.  Billing  justly  remarks,  that  from 
bark  and  quinine  being  often  given  in  conjunction  with 
wine,  we  are  apt  to  reject  the  former,  in  cases  where  we 
find  the  latter  to  be  too  stimulant,  and  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  disuse  both  simultaneously.  But  there  is  error 
here.  Stimulants,  as  wine,  brandy,  &c.  are,  in  the 
treatment  of  digestive  derangements,  seldom  or  never 
necessary,  except  to  those  persons  who  have  been  used 
to  them ;  or  in  some  very  peculiar  cases,  in  which  sto- 
machic impotence  is  owing  to  direct  debility  of  the  circu- 
lation, and,  consequently,  of  the  nervous  centres,  from 
want  of  the  due  stimulus  of  the  blood.  But,  in  many 
cases,  tonics  are  proper.  These,  properly  selected,  and 
administered  in  just  doses,  and  guarded,  when  neces- 
sary, by  an  opiate,  as  muriate  of  morphia,  or  by  sedatives, 
do  not  stimulate.  They  simply  raise  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  power.  Stimulants  occasion  discharges,  and 
consequent  exhaustion  of  that  power,  if  these  discharges 
are,  by  reiteration  of  stimulants,  too  frequently  and 
energetically  excited.  Tonics  simply  raise  and  accumu- 
late that  power. 

In  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  dyspeptic  derangements, 
and  especially  in  all  chronic  ones,  the  nervous  power  is 
in  want  of  tone.  Tonics  are  therefore  almost  always 
indicated.  The  nicety  lies  in  their  selection  and  intro- 
duction. The  cutaneous  membrane  offers  a  vast  sur- 
face, whereon,  by  frictions,  baths,  lotions,  &c.  we  may 
act  on  the  nervous  centres,  by  acting  on  the  immense 
field  of  their  peripheries. 

RATIONALE  of  the  action  of  TONICS  in  DIGESTIVE  DE- 
RANGEMENTS and  DEBILITY. — This  is  a  matter  not  unat- 
tended with  difficulties.  Tonics  received  into  the  circula- 
tion, seem  to  impart  a  character  to  the  sanguineous  current, 
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which  enables  it  more  forcibly  to  stimulate  the  heart,  or 
rather  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  terminating  in  the 
heart's  cavities,  by  which  that  organ  is  prompted  to 
greater  muscular  action ;  whereby  the  vital  current  is 
sent  more  fully  and  intimately  into  the  nervous  centres. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  tone  of  the  nervous  centres 
is  raised,  and  this  improvement  is  manifested  by  ner- 
vous power  of  a  superior  quality  and  energy  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  organs  of  digestion,  in  common  with  all 
others. 

I  conclude  by  remarking,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  establishing  a  class  of  medicines 
to  be  called  ALTERATIVES  or  some  such  name.  Certainly, 
there  are  medicines,  whose  effects  are  to  be  explained  or 
described,  neither  as  purely  narcotic,  sedative,  tonic,  or 
stimulant.  Mercury,  iodine,  antimony,  arsenic,  sul- 
phur, and  others,  appear  to  me  to  be  such.  Even  pur- 
gatives, and  evacuants  of  all  kinds,  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate place  from  sedatives,  and  be  distinguished  from 
drugs  that  produce  their  sedative  effects  without  evacua- 
tion. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. — There  are  one  or  two  points 
of  some  importance,  which,  however,  did  not  fall  under 
our  notice ;  these  I  propose  very  briefly  to  advert  to  here. 

1.  The  DOSES  of  MEDICINES  given  to  PERSONS  long 
SUBJECT  to  GASTRO-INTESTINAL  AFFECTIONS,  must  OFTEN 
be  very  SMALL. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  DOSES  of  medicines 
must  be  progressively  increased.  This  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case.  In  some  cases,  particular  medicines 
are  required  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  which,  as  the  con- 
stitution changes  by  years,  cease  to  be  needed.  Thus, 
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the  costiveness  of  boyhood,  if  properly  managed,  gene- 
rally disappears  spontaneously,  and  the  laxatives,  which 
•were  indispensable  during  several  years,  are  either  laid 
entirely  aside,  or  are  necessary  only  occasionally,  and  in 
very  diminished  doses. 

Chronic  dyspeptics,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  require  to 
have  the  doses  which  they  bore  easily  at  the  outset  of 
their  ailments,  greatly  modified  in  the  course  of  it.  Not 
merely  because  their  reduced  strength  does  not  any 
longer  admit  of  such  violent  ^measures  as  were  formerly 
safe  at  least,  if  not  positively  needful :  but  because  a 
small  dose  actually  produces  a  greater  relative  effect. 
The  susceptibility  of  the  tissues  and  organs  to  their  influ- 
ence, whether  laxative,  or  stimulant,  or  narcotic,  becomes 
more  instant  and  nice.  The  effect  follows  sooner,  and  that 
from  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  drug.  This  result,  in  the 
case  of  the  diseased  organs,  is  consonant  with  what  we 
might  expect  from  a  study  of  the  organs  in  their  healthy 
state.  These,  when  sound  and  vigorous,  do  not  readily 
take  on  the  foreign  action  which  medicines  would  im- 
press upon  them — they  rather  resist,  and  sometimes 
totally  elude  it — transmitting  the  medicine  along  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  rule,  in  short,  is,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  organs  are  vigorous  they  are  less  excitable  by 
medicines,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  become  weak, 
their  susceptibility  to  drugs,  whether  stimulant  or  nar- 
cotic, augments. 

I  have  patients  under  my  care  who,  notwithstanding 
a  protracted  use  of  opium,  find  that  a  less  dose  than  for- 
merly now  produces  a  more  prompt  and  overpowering 
effect.  The  need  for  it  is  indeed  greater  with  them  ; 
but  the  energy  of  the  remedy  seems  to  increase  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  diminution  of  the  vital  and  conservative 
forces  of  the  system. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  utterly  astonished  at  the  minute- 
ness of  the  doses  necessary  to  produce  very  pronounced 
effects,  in  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  chronically 
deranged.  A  purgative,  which  would  be  perfectly  in- 
efficient with  a  healthy  man,  will  often  produce  some- 
thing akin  to  diarrhoea  in  a  dyspeptic.  A  stimulant, 
which  would  not  be  perceived  by  the  former,  will  throw 
the  latter  into  a  temporary  state  of  fever  ;  and  a  narcotic 
dose,  which  would  be  equally  unfelt  by  the  former,  not 
unfrequently  causes  in  the  latter  a  condition  resembling 
now  delirium  tremens,  now  coma. 

I  have  a  patient  at  this  moment  under  my  care,  who, 
although  utterly  ignorant  of  the  medicines  administered 
to  her,  has  often  detected,  with  something  like  the  prse- 
ternatural  sense  said  to  characterize  those  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magnetic  sleep,  the  quality,  whether 
tonic,  refrigerant,  or  sedative,  of  the  drugs  which  she 
has  been  taking  ;  even  although  these  have  been  given 
in  the  minutest  doses.  Tonic  medicines  she  detects  by 
their  producing  a  tightness  of  the  temples.  A  grain  of 
carbonate  of  iron  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  two  or 
three  days  successively,  is  sufficient  to  make  her  com- 
plain of  the  sensation  now  described,  even  when  pur- 
posely kept  unacquainted  with  what  she  is  in  the  receipt 
of ;  which,  to  test  the  truth  of  her  statement,  I  have  dis- 
guised in  all  manner  of  ways.  Sedative  medicines,  such 
as  conium,  hyoscyamus,  &c.,  she  detects  by  their  pro- 
ducing a  dryness  of  the  tongue ;  doses  of  ten  drops  of  a 
solution  of  a  dram  of  hyoscyamus  to  an  ounce  of  orange 
flower  water,  are  sufficient  to  make  her  complain  of  the 
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feeling  now  referred  to.  Ten  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
scruple  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  an  ounce  of  rose  water, 
cause  her  to  accuse  a  sensation  of  dullness.  Five  drops 
of  antimonial  wine,  or  the  sixth  part  of  one  grain  of 
ipecacuan  cause  the  most  decided  nausea,  and  some- 
times vomiting.  This  lady  has  been  long  a  martyr  to 
the  most  complicated  forms  of  gastro- enteric  disease. 
But  the  susceptibilities  now  noticed  are  not  idiosyncra- 
tic. She  was  once  robust,  and  took  medicine  with  the 
usual  effects.  The  above,  and  many  other  cases  which 
I  have  met  with,  corroborate  the  singular  and  acute  re- 
mark of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  physi- 
cians, I  mean  Broussais.  "  Si  Ton  y  fait  une  serieuse 
attention,  on  reconnaitra  que  1'education  rend  les  hom- 
ines plus  attentifs  u  ee  que  se  passe  dans  leurs  visceres, 
et  leur  apprend  a  se  sentir  d'une  maniere  plus  exquise. 
L'homme  stupide  et  a  demi  civilize  a  quelquefois  les 
visceres  disorganizes  avant  qu'il  se  plaigne ;  1'homme 
d'esprit  et  celui  qui  est  livre  aux  arts  d'imagination,  est 
si  fidelement  averti  du  bein  etre  et  du  malaise  de  ses 
organes,  qu'il  appelle  toujours  du  secours  de  bonne 
heure."  Again,  "  J'ai  remarque,  dans  les  hopitaux 
militaires,  que  les  gens  d'education  et  ceux  dont  1'esprit 
etait  juste,  me  donnaient  beaucoup  moins  de  peine  pour 
suivre  le  diagnostique"  I  have  made  a  similar  observa- 
tion in  my  work  on  DIET  ;  and  I  have  at  present  under 
my  care,  a  lady,  whose  case,  in  some  respects,  resembles 
the  one  here  given. 

2.  AVERAGE  LENGTH  of  TIME  NECESSARY  to  the  CURE 
of  the  more  ORDINARY  GASTRIC  DERANGEMENTS. — There 
must  be  obviously  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  vague- 
ness in  any  attempts  to  settle  such  a  proposition.  The 
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nature  of  the  affection,  in  which  there  may  be  such  a 
variety,  and  many  other  causes  of  dubiety,  plainly  pre- 
clude all  precision  in  the  matter.  Still,  as  patients  are 
exceedingly  curious  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  their  cure,  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
treatment,  &c.,  and  frequently  quote,  as  a  reason  for 
despondency,  the  long  period  of  their  ailments,  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  have  such  data,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  affords,  on  which  to  found  our  answers  to  such 
inquiries. 

Broussais  remarks,  in  one  place,  that  to  cure,  or  at 
least  to  tranquillize,  several  gastric  irritations  of  years' 
duration,  two  or  three  days  only  of  his  peculiar  treat- 
ment were  necessary.  Cases  corroborative  of  this  affir- 
mation have  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  A  lady  who 
had  presented  acute  dyspeptic  symptoms  for  years,  and 
offered,  when  I  saw  her,  every  appearance  of  the  highest 
nervous  and  vascular  gastro-enteric  irritation,  was,  in 
three  days,  completely  relieved  from  all  the  more  violent 
and  prominent  symptoms,  by  the  use  of  a  watery  infu- 
sion of  hyoscyamus,  with  nitre  added. 

Dr.  Philip's  views  of  the  nature  and  of  the  treatment 
of  indigestion,  are  obviously  too  much  restricted,  being 
invariably  confined  to  its  inflammatory  type,  whose 
punctum  saliens  is  ever,  as  he  supposes,  in  the  stomach. 
But,  making  the  allowance  necessary  for  this  peculiarity, 
we  find  that  his  statements  of  the  prospects  and  progress 
of  cure  in  cases  of  indigestion  are,  in  general,  very  just. 
He  says,  that  the  good  effects  of  treatment,  in  what  he 
calls,  the  second  stage  of  the  malady,  "  are  soon  per- 
ceived, sometimes  in  a  few  days,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
within  a  week  or  ten  days."  "  In  some  cases,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  of  long  standing,  the  disease  proves  more  obsti- 
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irate,  and  although  the  patient  generally  experiences  some 
amendment,  it  is  not  such  as  to  induce  him  to  persevere 
in  the  plan  of  treatment.  Some  patients  of  this  descrip- 
tion, after  having  again  recurred  to  other  plans,  and  ex- 
perienced their  inefficacy,  have  been  induced  to  listen  to 
the  hopes  of  relief  held  out  to  them,  by  longer  perseve- 
rance in  the  foregoing  means ;  and  even  where  these 
have  been  employed  for  months  without  decided 
amendment,  this  amendment  has  come  at  length,  and  has 
not  been  less,  than  in  cases  where  it  came  more  quickly. 
He  adds,  "  that  experience  has  taught  him  to  despair  of 
no  case,  where  the  affection  bf  the  digestive  organs  is  the 
original  disease,  in  which  change  of  structure  in  a  vital 
organ  has  not  made  some  progress."  He  says  again, 
**  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  point 
out  individuals  restored  to  a  state  of  health,  who  had 
laboured  under  the  second  stage,  even  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  long  abandoned  all  hopes  of  recovery." 
I  myself  have  had  patients  under  my  care,  who,  previous 
to  their  having  come  under  my  notice,  had  suffered  from 
derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  during  six,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  more  years,  some  of  whom  have  been  per- 
fectly cured,  and  the  rest  of  whom,  without  one  excep- 
tion, have  had  their  ailments  greatly  relieved.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case,  in  which  vast  relief,  at  least,  was  not 
afforded  by  judicious  and  systematic  treatment*  Even 
in  cases  in  which  the  digestive  organs  are  too  vitally 
enfeebled  to  admit  of  their  being  thoroughly  re-toned, 
proper  treatment  is  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  since 
thereby  organic  changes  may  be  prevented,  or,  at  least, 
postponed:  and,  where  organic  change  has  already 
taken  place,  its  progress  may,  by  scientific  measures,  be 
indefinitely  retarded,  and  the  agonies,  which  it  might 
2o 
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otherwise  cause,  be  astonishingly  modified  and  soothed  : 
and  Death  taught  to  approach  his  victim  with  a  compa- 
ratively mild  demeanour,  and  with  slow  and  peaceable 
steps.  "  I  esteem  it,"  writes  BACON,  "  the  office  of  a 
physician,  not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigate  the 
dolours  and  torments  of  diseases  ;  not  only  when  such 
mitigation  of  pain,  as  of  a  dangerous  symptom,  may  con- 
duce to  recovery  :  but  even,  when  all  hope  of  recovery 
being  gone,  it  may  serve  to  procure  a  fair  and  easy  pas- 
sage out  of  life." — INSTAURATIO  SCIENTIARUM,  Lib.  4. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  almost  proverbial  fickle- 
ness of  this  class  of  patients  under  the  treatment  neces- 
sary to  their  cure,  is  in  part  owing  to  a  restlessness  of  mind 
engendered  by  their  disease,  and  that  this  fickleness 
may  defeat  the  measures  requisite  for  their  recovery,  it 
becomes  the  physician's  duty  to  direct  his  attention  just 
as  much  to  the  state  of  mind  now  referred  to,  as  to  the 
bodily  derangements ;  and  to  view  and  treat  the  one 
just  as  much  as  a  consequence,  and,  perhaps,  a  cause  of 
gastric  derangement,  as  any  of  the  physical  lesions.  In 
such  circumstances  then,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  useful  to  the  patient,  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  assure  the  latter  with  truth,  that,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  not  complicated  with  organic  change,  per- 
severance and  strict  attention  to  the  rules  enjoined,  will 
be  almost  certainly  rewarded  by  recovery,  or,  at  least, 
by  partial  relief. 

3.  DIET.  — There  is  no  point  on  which  we  are  wont 
to  find  patients  more  rebellious  and  more  sceptical,  than 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  strict  dietetic  regimen.  There 
is  almost  always  something  in  the  dietetic  habits  of 
gastro-enteric  patients  which  may  be  altered  with  bene- 
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fit.     A  reduction,  as  regards  quantity  at  least,  is  very 
frequently  expedient.    Yet,  many  persons  are  disposed  to 
suspect  that  their  chance  of  recovering  that  vigour,  of  the 
diminution  of  which  they  are  sensible,  is  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume.     Nor  do  they 
always  immediately  recognize,  as  we  should  expect  them 
to  do,  the  very  plain  common  sense  of  the  proposition, 
that  hy  proportioning  aliment  to  the  powers  of  the  sto- 
mach, we  not  only  ensure  the  thorough  digestion  of  the 
present  meal,  but  preserve  the  organ   unimpaired   in 
vigour,  and  unembarrassed,  against  the  next  one;  where- 
as, by  overloading  it,  while  no  more  of  the  present  meal  is 
digested,  merely  on  account  of  its  undue  bulk  thau  would 
have  been  digested,  had  the  meal  been  only  of  its  pro- 
per size,  the  further  evil  is  incurred  of  the  stomach  being 
often  overpowered  by  a  new  meal,  while  the  remains  of 
the  preceding  one  are  not  yet  passed  from  it ;  at  least, 
when  so  short  an  interval  has  elapsed  since  this  has  oc- 
curred, that  the  organ  has  had  no  time  to  rally  by  re- 
pose.    It  is  convenient,  and  often  very  useful,  to  have 
some  apt  case  to  quote  to  such  persons,  in  order  to  con- 
ri/icc  them  of  the  propriety  of  dietetic  restrictions,  and 
thereby  secure  them  in  a  cordial  and  faithful  obedience 
to  these,  rather  than  have  them  yielding  an  unwilling  and 
incredulous  submission.     The  following  letter  of  one  of 
Mr.  Abernethy's  patients,  I  have  sometimes,   in   the 
course  of  conversation,  repeated  with  advantage  to  some 
of  my  patients,  whom  I  thought  likely  to  be  stimulated 
thereby  to  a  bona  fide  adherence   to  my  injunctions. 
"  When  thou  toldest  me  to  weigh  my  food,  I  did  not  tell 
thee  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  weighing  myself,  and 
that  I  had  lost  141bs.  per  month  for  many  months  before 
I  saw  thee.     By  following  thy  advice,  I  have  got  rid  of 
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what  thou  didst  consider  as  a  very  formidable  local  ma- 
lady; and,  upon  thy  allowance  of  food,  I  have  regained 
my  flesh.  I  feel  as  competent  to  exertion  as  formerly, 
though  I  am  not,  indeed,  so  fat  as  I  used  to  be.  I  own 
to  thee,  that  as  I  got  better  I  thought  thy  allowance  very 
scanty,  and,  being  strongly  tempted  to  take  more  food,  I 
did  so  ;  but  I  continued  in  the  practice  of  weighing  my- 
self, and  found  that  I  regularly  lost  weight  upon  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  food ;  wherefore  I  returned  to  that 
which  was  prescribed  to  me." 

' '  The  loss  of  flesh,"  writes  Dr.  Philip,  "  without  the 
loss  of  strength,  in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  I  have 
found  an  almost  certain  sign  of  recovery.  The  thinning 
is  a  healthy  process."  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  this 
result  is  owing  to  the  organs  of  waste  being  liberated  by  the 
means  which  have  taken  off  that  bound  state,  in  which 
irritation  had  kept  them.  By  that  liberation,  the  circu- 
lating fluids  have  been  relieved  of  their  plethora ;  and 
the  soft  solids  of  their  redundant  deposition,  or  unnatu- 
ral hypertrophy. 

Broussais  attributes  the  fatal  issue  of  many  of  his  cases 
to  the  secret  disobedience  of  his  patients  to  the  dietetic 
restrictions  which  he  had  imposed  on  them ;  or  to  his 
own  imprudent  concession  of  a  greater  quantity  of  food, 
than  his  judgment  altogether  approved,  in  consequence 
of  their  clamours  and  lepinings.  I  have  met,  in  my 
own  practice,  with  disastrous  consequences  from  the 
same  causes ;  and  have  had,  alas  !  too  frequent  occasion 
to  accuse  the  facility  with  which  I  have  yielded  to  the 
importunity,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  of  patients  and 
their  friends,  in  reference  to  the  management  of  diet. 

In  all  the  more  biliary  complications  of  the  derange- 
ments of  the  digestive  organs,  a  herbaceous  and  acidu- 
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lous  diet  is  peculiarly  indicated.  This  is  the  opinion, 
founded  on  experience,  of  Andral  and  other  eminent 
physicians ;  and  my  own  observations  have  amply  cor- 
roborated its  truth. 

4.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  TREATMENT  of  CHRONIC 
DYSPEPSIA  must  not  be  too  SEVERE.  In  the  second  and 
third  degrees  of  dyspepsia,  whether  as  regards  acuteness 
or  complication,  we  shall  seldom  or  never  derive  the  least 
advantage  from  severe  measures  and  great  depletions. 
Even  where  depletion  or  reduction  of  the  fluids  or  soft 
solids,  or  of  action  is  necessary,  it  is  best  for  us  to  choose 
one  means  only  of  doing  so,  leaving  other  matters  as  be- 
fore. My  meaning  is,  that  we  must  not,  at  once,  give 
slops  and  purge;  or,  at  the  same  time,  bleed  and  purge; 
or  bleed  and  give  slops,  &c.  Such  double  depletion  will, 
in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  be  found  much  too  power- 
ful, and  will  exasperate  all  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
instead  of  allaying  them,  by  augmenting  the  already  too 
great  debility.  The  cases  are  not  few  in  which  a  vci  v 
cordial  treatment,  in  one  respect,  is  indispensible.  even 
while  we  require  to  deplete  in  another.  Thus  quinine, 
iron,  or  even  wine,  must  sometimes  be  given,  while  we 
simultaneously  leech  on  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  apply 
revulsives  there.  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  treatment,  by  gruelly 
aliment  and  evacuants,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
cure,  is  propounded  with  too  little  qualification  as  to  the 
number  of  cases,  and  as  to  the  degrees  or  stages  of  gastro- 
intestinal derangement,  in  which  it  is  appropriate.  Dr. 
Philip's  remark,  on  this  subject,  deserves  to  be  called 
axiomatic.  "  In  proportion  as  the  system  is  debilitated, 
its  healing  powers,  on  which  the  success  of  all  our  means 
depends,  are  impaired." 
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Cases,  no  doubt,  occur  in  which,  as  Broussais  remarks, 
"  il  est  avantageux  d'affaiblir  encore  ITiomme  faible ;" 
but  these  are  chiefly  in  the  first  stage. 

5.  NECESSITY  of  ATTENTION  to  the  CONFIRMATIVE  PART 
of  TREATMENT. — "  Many,"  says  Dr  Philip,  "  suffer  re- 
lapses, or  remain  long  in  a  debilitated  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  part  of  the  treatment  being  neglected." 
Dr.  Philip  here  more  immediately  refers  to  the  necessity, 
in  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  indigestion,  of  recurring 
to  the  tonic  part  of  treatment,  after  more  urgent  symptoms 
are  subdued.  But  the  rule  may  be  extended;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  long  after  a  very  tolerable  degree 
of  recovered  health  has  been  attained,  attention  to  diet, 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  those  means,  in  gene- 
ral, that  have  removed  the  malady,  must  be  persevered 
in,  in  order  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  cure. 
It  is  inconceivable  with  what  facility  the  digestive  organs, 
once  deranged,  fall  again,  in  consequence  of  the  slightest 
dietetic  indiscretion,  into  fresh  disorder.  This  tendency 
to  relapse  continues  for  sometime  ;  but  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that,  by  prudence,  care, 
and  self-restraint,  it  is  hindered  from  issuing  in  overt 
derangement.  A  course  of  mild  tonics  and  sedatives, 
hyoscyamus  and  extract  of  chamomile,  hyoscyamus  and 
quinine,  hyoscyamus  and  iron,  &c.  will,  in  many  cases, 
advantageously  wind  up  the  treatment ;  other  medicines 
being,  at  the  sametime,  directed  to  maintain  the  due 
action  of  the  bowels. 

6.  WHAT  is  the  PRECISE  modus  operandi  of  LEECH- 
ING on  the  ENSIFORM  CARTILAGE  ? 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief,  that,  besides  the  ef- 
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feet  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  epi- 
gastrium, which,  from  the  circuitousness  of  its  operation 
on  the  stomach,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  general  blood-letting,  the  benefit  must  be 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  in  contact  with  the  stomach ;  and  possibly, 
also,   to   some  consequent  alteration   in   the  chemical 
jiud   electrical  relations   of  the   parts   there.       I    have 
endeavoured,  elsewhere,  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
contiguous  parts  communicate  their  vascular  irritation 
to    each    other  when    in  Juxta-position,   yet    without 
any  direct  connection  by  vessels  or   nerves.      Tf  that 
explanation  be  just,  it   is   easy  to   see  how  the  epi- 
gastrium will,  sooner  or  later,  be  affected  by  the  height- 
ened temperature  of  an  irritated  stomach ;  and,  becom- 
ing itself  irritated,  will,  by  the  increase  of  its  own  tem- 
perature, reflect  irritation,  in  its  turn,  on  the  stomach. 
By  reducing  the  vascular  excitement  and  heat  of  the 
part  secondarily  affected,  we  exert  an  influence  on  the 
part  primarily  irritated,  by  annihilating  the  reflex  irri- 
tation of  the  secondarily  affected  part.     Since  stating 
these  views,  I  notice  that  Kostan  has  adverted  to  the 
effects  of  bloodletting  from  the  epigastrium,    and  has 
taken  the  same  view.     It  is  probable  that  blisters  and 
warm  plasters  also  influence  the  chemical  and  electrical 
relations  of  the  parts  over  which  they  are  placed,  and  of 
subjacent  tissues  or  organs.   "  D'ou  tirez-vous  le  sang  lors- 
que  vous  appliquez  des  sangsues  sur  1'epigastre  ?    Des  ca- 
pillaires  des  teguments,  qui  le  recoivent  des  arteres  epigas- 
triques,  des  thorachiques,  des  intercostales,  des  lombaires, 
&c.    Et  d'oii  precedent  ces  arteres,  si  ce  n'est,  en  derniere 
analyse,  de  1'aorte  ou  de  ses  divisions?     Et  des  lors, 
faites-vous  autre  chose  qu'une  saignee  generale  ?     Vous 
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enlerez  du  sang  de  la  grande  circulation,  c'est  a  dire,  ega- 
lement  de  tous  les  organes,  et  non  de  1'estoraac  en  par- 
ticulier." — u  Erreur  d'anatomie,  puisqu'on  a  meconnu 
la  source  d'ou  provenait  le  sang  tire  par  les  sangsues  ; 
erreur  de  physiologic,  puisqu'on  a  cru  a  1'existence  d'une 
sympathie  que  n'existe  pas ;  erreur  de  physique,  puis- 
q'on  a  meconnu  la  veritable  cause  de  la  chaleur  epigas- 
trique,  c'est  a  dire,  la  transmission  du  calorique  de  proche 
en  proche,  de  I'interieur  a  1'exterieur." 

As  to  the  advantage  of  leeching  at  the  anus,  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  Muller  will  be  useful : — "  M.  Breschet 
has  filled  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  from  branches  of 
the  inferior  cava ;  and  Schlemm  has  discovered  distinct 
communications  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  with 
branches  of  the  inferior  cava,  about  the  anus.  From 
this  fact  the  suggestion  may  be  drawn,  that  in  obstruc- 
tions and  congestions  of  blood,  perhaps  even  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal,  abstractions  of  blood  from 
about  the  anus  will  be  of  service."* 

7«  HERBACEOUS  ALIMENT. — It  is  amazing  what  an 
efficient  means  of  cure  in  some  forms  of  the  more  hyper- 
semic  and  sub-inflammatory  states  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  organs,  the  mere  adoption  of  an 
herbaceous  diet  is.  I  have  confirmed,  by  re -iterated  ex- 
periment, the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject in  pages  80,  81,  82,  of  my  Treatise  on  Diet.  The 
beneficial  operation  of  such  a  diet  seems  to  be  less  mys- 
terious and  difficult  of  explanation  than  we  might  at 
first  suppose,  and  appears  to  depend,  in  no  small  degree, 
on  its  simply  cooling  or  refrigerant  effect  on  the  heated 
and  hypervascular  digestive  surfaces.  I  find  a  rasped 
cucumber  to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  checks  of  the 
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milder  cutaneous  phlegmonous  states.  I  infer  that  her- 
baceous aliment  taken  cold  and  raw,  operates  in  an 
analogous  manner  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach. If  an  error  is  committed  in  regard  to  the  form 
of  gastric  derangement,  in  which  such  a  diet  is  appro- 
priate, harm  will  follow.  If  the  diagnosis  have  been 
just,  the  effect  of  such  a  diet  is  strikingly  efficacious.  In 
hyperaemic,  and  heated,  and  sub-inflamed  states  of  the 
mucous  digestive  surfaces  co-existent  with  systemic  ple- 
thora, an  herbaceous  diet  is  indicated,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  sparingly  replenished  with  the  materials  for  fur- 
nishing a  stimulant  chyle :  but,  as  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, its  direct  refrigerant  effect  on  the  digestive  surfaces 
is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Nor  am  I  able 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  that  blind  and  in- 
discrimate  interdiction  of  all  vegetable  food,  especially  of 
its  herbaceous  variety,  which  a  multitude  of  physicians 
permanently  enforce,  in  every  case  whatever,  of  stomachic 
complaint.  My  own  experience  has  led  me  entirely  fo 
lay  aside  the  apprehension  which  I  formerly  entertained 
on  this  subject.  A  ripe  American  apple,  well  masticated, 
the  juice  of  oranges,  grapes,  and  the  pomegranate,  straw- 
berries, cherries,  ripe  and  juicy  pears,  and  lemon  juice,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  sorrel,  (rumex  acetosa,)  have  all,  in  their 
turns,  been  employed  by  me,  as  auxiliaries,  and  occasion- 
ally as  principals,  in  the  treatment  of  the  irritative  and 
hyperaemic  forms  of  gastric  derangement.  Besides,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  that  the 
judicious  employment  of  this  diet  gives  a  healthy  cha- 
racter to  the  blood,  and  allays  many  anomalous  nervous 
symptoms,  it  most  sensibly  abates  that  uncomforta- 
ble heat  of  stomach  which  many  persons,  labouring 
under  certain  forms  and  stages  of  gastric  disorder,  com- 
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plain  of ;  and  produces  a  feeling  of  coolness  and  relief  in 
that  organ,  to  which  they  may  have  been  long  strangers. 
The  best  time  Jo  employ  this  aliment  is  in  the  interval 
of  the  usual  meals  ;  as,  for  example,  before  breakfast, 
and  about  one  hour  after  mid-day.  A  ripe  American 
apple,  or  two  or  three  dozen  of  grapes,  or  two  or  three 
oranges,  or  part  of  a  pomegranate,  taken  at  these  times, 
act  as  valuable  reducents  of  the  chaleur,  douleur,  rougeur, 
tumeur*  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  only  inconveniences  to  be  guarded  against,  on 
the  first  adoption  of  such  a  diet  by  persons  long  impro- 
perly disused  to  it,  are  flatulence,  and  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion and  accumulation.  A  little  soda  and  ginger  will 
obviate,  according  as  the  emergency  requires,  the  former 
mishap.  The  latter  is  to  be  prevented  by  making  the 
change  very  gradually,  by  careful  mastication,  and  by  a 
sparing  use,  for  sometime,  of  the  herbaceous  articles  ;  or, 
if  it  occur  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  by  a  judicious  use 
of  a  pill  composed  of  aloes,  capsicum,  and  quinine.  Per- 
sistence in  the  use  of  herbaceous  aliment  will  teach  the  sto- 
mach duly  to  digest,  and  the  bowels  to  evacuate  it;b  while, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  a  multitude  of  nervous  symptoms 
will  vanish  under  its  employment ;  an  unwonted  feeling 
of  vigour  and  freshness  will  pervade  the  frame  ;  the 

*  These  four  conditions  are,  as  Broussais  justly  remarks,  the 
essential  ones  of  all  inflammation. 

b  Since  I  wrote  this  work,  a  friend  informed  me  that,  with  a 
view  to  cure  himself  of  intolerable  nervous  irritation,  moral  de- 
pression, and  deranged  bowels,  he  put  himself  on  an  experimen  - 
tal  course  of  purely  vegetable  diet,  which  he  maintained  for  ten 
months,  with  decided  melioration.  His  average  daily  allowance 
was  20  ounces  of  fluid,  and  15  ounces  of  solid.  Yet  his  mus- 
cular powers  were  not  impaired. 
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colour  will  improve,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  will  be  sensibly  improved.  I  know  of  no  ma- 
lady of  the  organs  of  digestion,  in  which  a  prolonged 
abstinence  from  herbaceous  articles  of  food  is  judicious 
or  even  safe.  From  such  abstinence,  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  witnessed  the  worst  effects — foul  tongue  ;  ill-tast- 
ed mouth ;  ill-odoured  breath  ;  perspiration  of  a  heavy 
animal  smell ;  blotched  skin ;  scanty,  red,  turbid,  alka- 
line urine  ;  and  stools  insupportably  fetid. 

In  1835,  Dr.  North,  of  the  United  States,  published, 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  Circular, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  queries,  the  design  of  which  was, 
to  elicit  from  his  medical  brethren,  their  opinions,  and 
the  tenor  of  their  experience,  respecting  a  system  of  diet 
purely  vegetable,  farinaceous,  herbaceous,  respectively,  in 
comparison  of  one  into  which  animal  food  entered.  Al- 
most all  the  responses,  some  of  them  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians, coincide  in  proving  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  more 
relaxing  to  the  bowels  than  a  mixed  one,  into  which 
animal  food  enters  ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  regularity 
of  the  bowels,  only  secured,  while  animal  diet  was  used, 
by  purgatives,  followed  the  adoption  of  a  purely  vegeta- 
ble diet.  Other  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  Dr. 
Alcott's  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Diet,  although  I  am  not 
disposed  to  adopt  all  that  gentleman's  views  and  con- 
clusions. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  by  the  following  table 
of  the  relative  degrees  of  nutritive  matter,  contained  in 
animal  and  vegetable  aliment,  and  in  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  aliment  respectively.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
distinguished  chemists  Messieurs  Percy  and  Vauquelin, 
and  by  them  presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of 
France. 
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lOOlbs.  of  Butcher   Meat,  averaging  its  various  kinds,  con- 
tains 35  Ibs.  of  nutritious  matter. 

Bread,  ...     80 

French  Beans,  ...      92 

Peas,  ...      93 

Greens  &  turnips  ...        8 

Carrots.  ...      14 

Potatoes,  ...      25 

By  the  experiments  of  others, 

Rice  contains  90  in  the  100  Ibs. 

Barley,  ...  83 

Beet,  ...  14 

Cabbage,  ...  ,  7 

Turnips,  ...  only  4 

8.  SELECTION   of  MEDICINES. — We  should   avoid,  if 
possible,  the  more  acrid  medicinal  substances,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  a  protracted  course  of  treatment. 
Thus,  gamboge,  colocynth,  colchicum,  &c.  bear  in  me- 
dicine much  the  same  relation  to  rhubarb,  assafoetida, 
aloes,    &c.  that  a  harsh  aliment  bears  to  a  mild  and  di- 
gestible one  in  a  system  of  diet.     There  is   no  doubt 
that  a  protracted  use  of  colchicum,  colocynth,  and  some 
other  drugs  too  commonly  employed,  is  often  the  cause 
of  grave  and  permanent  debility  and  derangement  of 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

9.  SELF  TREATMENT. — Many  persons  ruin  their  consti- 
tutions, and  convert  remediable,  into  irremediable  de- 
rangement by  SELF  TREATMENT.     It  amazes  me  to  find 
what  stupid  and  hurtful  rules  some  invalids  have  been 
observing;  and  what  unsuitable  medicaments  they  have 
been  in  the  use  of.     This  fatal  practice  I  have  ever  no- 
ticed to  have  been  most  common  with  those  who  were  the 
most  ignorant  and  ill  -educated,  who  had  those  mean  ideas 
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of  physicians,  which  uninformed  people  sometimes  enter- 
tain :  a  great  faith  in  some  vulgar  and  common-place  old 
wives'  sayings,  and  a  foolish  confidence  in  some  popular 
nostrum  of  indiscriminate  application.  It  has  been  to 
me  long  a  matter  of  doubt,  if  more  health  and  life  be 
not  sacrificed  by  the  ignorance  of  SELF  TREATMENT,  than 
by  the  unscrupulousness  of  QUACKERY.  No  one  should 
continuously  use  any  medicine,  except  laxatives  of  the 
mildest  sort,  without  the  advice  and  superintendence  of 
a  physician,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  constitution, 
habits  of  life,  diet,  &c.a 


*  I  cannot  refrain  from  here  expressing  my  regret  at  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Conversation  of  a  Physician  with 
a  Bilious  Patient,"  by  Dr.  Henry  of  Dublin.  The  general  object 
of  Dr.  Henry's  work,  is  to  prove  that  purgatives  are  abused  ;  that 
we  ought  to  trust  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  implicitly  to  na- 
ture, which  will  be  sure  in  due  time  to  fulfil  its  duty.  He  advises 
waiting  for  one,  two,  three,  and  I  think  more  days,  for  a  stool, 
without  medicinal  interference.  His  advices,  whether  or  not  de- 
signed to  be  judged  of  and  followed,  according  to  the  private 
discretion  of  the  non-professional  reader,  certainly  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  so  intended  ;  and  it  surprises  me  therefore  that 
a  gentleman,  who,  I  must  presume,  has  had  a  respectable  share 
of  experience,  should  have  given  his  countenance  to  a  practice  so 
hazardous.  I  believe  that  however  trustworthy  the  powers  of 
nature  are,  when  entire  and  operating  in  favourable  circumstances, 
the  advice  which  Dr.  Henry  gives,  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bowels,  must,  to  persons  living  in  cities,  be  fruitful 
of  the  most  hazardous  and  disastrous  consequences.  A  more  im- 
prudent production  from  a  qualified,  and  I  doubt  not,  a  respectable 
member  of  the  profession,  I  have  never  seen.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  persons,  who,  were  they  to  adopt  Dr.  Henry's  suggestion, 
and  refrain  abruptly  and  totally  from  purgatives,  would  never 
have  another  stool ;  but  would  fall  speedy  victims  to  some  form 
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Even  the  selection  of  purgative  medicine,  if  frequent- 
ly necessary,  requires  the  consideration  of  a  physician  ; 
for  one  species  of  laxative  suits  one  constitution,  another 
species  another  constitution ;  while,  moreover,  the  same 
individual  requires  very  different  laxatives  at  different 
stages  of  his  life,  and  in  different  states  of  his  body. 
Cooling  saline  purgatives  suit  one  person  ;  warm  evacu- 
ants  another ;  the  medicines  required  by  this  person, 
are  such  as  address  themselves  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  those  required  by  that  person,  are 
such  as  act  principally  on  the  lower  bowels.  In  the 
laxatives  prescribed  for  this  man,  drugs  that  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  liver,  must  continually  be 
mingled ;  in  the  case  of  another  person,  the  liver  re- 
quires no  peculiar  attention,  and  is  stimulated,  it  may  be, 
with  sufficient  or  even  too  much  facility ;  but  the  se- 
cretions of  the  intestines  are  scanty.  This  man  requires 
tonics  to  be  combined  with  all  his  purgatives ;  that 
other's  ailments  would  suffer  notable  aggravation  by 
such  a  combination.  This  man's  costiveness  is  best 
treated  by  injections ;  that  other's  requires  the  adminis- 
tration of  laxatives  by  the  mouth  ;  a  third  may  be  cured 
simply  by  an  appropriate  diet ;  yet  any  of  these  three 
persons  may,  by  mistreatment  of  himself,  complicate  his 
costiveness  with  long,  serious,  and  miserable  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  in  general  of  digestion. 

Still,  as  it  is  not,  from  various  circumstances,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  patients  will  always  apply,  when  they  ought, 


of  fatal  ileus,  or  to  enteritis.  I  cannot  feel  surprise  that  Dr. 
Henry's  medical  brethren  in  the  Irish  metropolis  should  have 
disapproved  of  his  "  Conversation  with  a  Bilious  Patient." 
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for  medical  advice,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  phy- 
sician, whom  philanthropy  as  well  as  mere  pecuniary 
considerations   ought  ever   to   influence,    to  endeavour 
that,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  least  possible  injury  should  be 
suffered,  in  this  way  ;  and  this  object  he  will  best  accom- 
plish, by  diffusing  such  information  as  will  be  of  some 
use  at   least,  in  diminishing  the  risks   and   ill  conse- 
quences of  self  treatment.     I  therefore  propose  to  offer, 
in  a  very  brief  manner,  a  few  hints  for  the  benefit  of 
dyspeptics  in  the  incipient  stages  of  disease ;  or  rather 
when  they  are  the  subjects  of  its  mere  premonitory  symp- 
toms; adding   a  few  receipts,  some  of  which   may  be 
safely  made  use  of  on  occasions,  or  for   considerable 
periods  j  and  pointing  out  the  circumstances   to  which 
these  prescriptions  and  rules  are  applicable.    Others,  in- 
deed the  major  part,  are  only  to  be  employed,  a  physician 
superintending. 

RULES  and  PRESCRIPTIONS  for  PERSONS  whose  ORGANS 
of  DIGESTION  are  SLIGHTLY  DERANGED. 

When  a  person's  stomach  or  bowels  are  deranged  in 
any  manner  or  degree  beyond  the  temporary  ones,  in 
which  an  occasional  cause,  as,  for  example,  an  injudi- 
cious meal,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  deranging  them, 
reason  suggests  that  he  should  review  his  habits  of  diet, 
exercise,  &c.  He  should  impartially  and  rationally  re- 
flect, whether  his  aliment  be  undue  in  quality,  exces- 
sive in  quantity,  or  taken  at  improper  times,  and  in  im- 
proper circumstances ;  that  is,  in  haste,  or  when  fatigued, 
or  immediately  before  a  return  to  laborious  or  intense 
exercise,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  If  his  diet  be  too 
light  for  the  fatigue  he  has  to  undergo  during  the  day, 
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(and  this  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  ill  health  than  many 
suspect, )  it  is  of  course  to  be  augmented  in  quantity,  or 
changed  to  a  more  stimulant  and  nutritive  kind.  Thus 
a  breakfast  of  toast  and  tea,  with  perhaps  an  egg,  is  too 
weak  a  meal  for  men,  whom  business  or  pleasure  en- 
gages in  considerable  ambulatory,  or  other  exercise, 
during  the  day.  This  will  be  more  particularly  the  case 
if,  on  the  preceding  night,  a  purgative  have  been  taken, 
by  which  some  of  the  lingering  chyle  of  the  intestines 
must  have  been  prematurely  carried  away,  and  the  sys- 
tem thereby  defrauded ;  not  to  mention  the  positive 
drain,  which  a  purgative  ever  more  or  less  makes  on  the 
fluids  and  solids,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion.  If  a 
man's  habits  be  rather  sedentary,  yet  his  diet  large,  and 
his  appetite  good,  he  ought  to  consider  whether  he  has 
not  trained  his  stomach  into  the  bad  habit  of  craving 
more  than  his  system  requires,  and  even  than  the  sto- 
mach itself  can  dispose  of;  for  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  an  excessive  appetite  for  food  in  a  stomach 
that  is  not  equal  to  the  digestion  of  half  the  aliment 
which  it  yet  receives  with  relish.  In  order  to  judge 
whether  he  be  really  a  victim  to  such  a  bad  habit, 
whether  he  be  not  an  habitual  over- eater,  whether  his 
system  requires  as  much  food  as  he  makes  use  of,  and 
whether  his  stomach  be  equal  to  the  disposal  of  all  the 
aliment  introduced  into  it,  let  him  compare  his  own 
meals  with  those  of  his  neighbours,  and  consider  if  there 
be  any  peculiarities  in  his  circumstances  or  habits  that 
require  or  justify  larger  meals  than  those  of  other  men, 
who,  on  smaller  meals,  are  as  healthy  or  more  healthy 
than  himself.  If  his  evacuations  be  scanty,  and  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  due  sensation  of  ease  and  relief,  (for  some- 
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times  scanty  evacuations  are  natural,) — if,  moreover,  they 
be  ill  coloured ;  more  especially,  if  they  have  become  re- 
cently thus  altered,  he  is  to  infer  that  his  food  is  not 
proper  in  quantity  or  quality,  is  not  duly  digested,  and 
that  the  organs  of  digestion  and  excrementition  are  op- 
pressed. 

If,  on  consideration,  he  be  satisfied  that  he  takes  less 
exercise  than  most  persons  whose  health  he  observes  to 
be  vigorous  and  regular,  he  ought  to  suspect  that  some 
error,  on  this  point,  may  have  a  share  in  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  stomach  and  ftowels. 

He  will,  therefore,  rectify  his  habits,  in  those  respects 
in  which,  dispassionately  using  his  judgment,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  they  are  amiss ;  and,  if  he  can  recover  to  due 
action  his  organs,  by  simple  hygienic  measures,  and 
without  recourse  to  medicine  at  all,  so  much  the  better. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  constipation  of  a  simple  sort  be 
the  complaint,  let  the  patient  adapt  his  aliment  accord- 
ingly. I  have  seen  veal  or  mutton  soup  made  with 
prunes,  suffice  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  The  phosphate 
of  soda,  an  excellent  substitute  for  common  salt,  and 
equally  good  as  a  condiment,  may  be  used  in  our  soup, 
with  our  meat,  and  in  all  our  dishes;  and  being  of  a 
laxative  nature,  will  be  found  an  agreeable,  and  at  the 
sametime  an  easily  taken  purgative  ;  while  the  natural 
action  of  the  bowels  will  be  more  closely  imitated  by 
medicine  thus  employed,  than  if  a  purgative  were  em- 
ployed at  specific  intervals,  the  bowels  being  allowed  in 
the  interim  to  remain  totally  inert.  By  such  little  die- 
tetic artifices  and  accommodations  as  these,  the  habit  of 
depending  entirely  on  a  regular  use  of  medicaments  may 
be  long  postponed. 

I  have  patients  who  find  great  relief  to  their  bowels 
2n 
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from  prunes,  figs,  grapes,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  eaten  in  the  morning. 

But  this  is  often  impracticable,  at  least  in  the  entire 
degree  ;  and  some  slight  purgative  medicine,  or  else  the 
use  of  injections,  is  indispensible. 

In  every  case,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  for- 
mer, when  costiveness,  unaccompanied  with  ill  tasted 
mouth,  red,  heated,  furred  tongue,  weight  or  fulness  at 
stomach,  and  eructations  from  that  organ,  is  the  lesion. 
INJECTIONS  may  be  variously  made  up,  as  follows : 

1.  A  bit  of  soft  soap,  dissolved  in  a  pint  or  more  of  tepid 
water. 

2.  A  table-spoonful  of  common  or  Epsom  salt,  dissolved  in 
tepid  water ;  sulphate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.     A  decoction  of  senna  leaves, 
with  salts  added,  does  well. 

3.  Boiling  water,  poured  on  some  bruised  assafoetida  pills, 
will  be  found  a  very  easily  made,  and  a  most  efficient 
and  cordial  injection.     All  these  should  be  used  after 
breakfast. 

4.  If  medicine  by  the  mouth  be  necessary,  half  a  scruple 
of  ipecacuan  powder  may  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  the 
finest  rhubarb  in  powder,  and  a  small  tea-spoonful  of 
this  be  taken  at  bed-time.     (Gregory's  mixture  agrees 
with  few).     If  the  diet  be  just  in  quantity  and  quality, 
a  dose  of  the  sort  and  size  now  mentioned,  will  gently 
evacuate  the  bowels  in  the  morning  ;  will  not  exhaust 
their  tone  nor  the  strength  ;  will,  on  the  contrary,  if 
conjoined  to  just  diet  and  exercise,  in  a  short  space,  so 
re-establish  the  stomach  and  bowels,  that  the  dose  will 
admit  of  gradual  reduction,  and,  at  length,  total  dis- 
continuance. 
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Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  simplest,  safest,  and  best  of  all 
continued  purgatives :  an  ancient  and  kind  one.  The 
rhubarb  may,  however,  be  variously  combined  as  fol- 
lows ;  but,  then,  there  is  always  risk  of  the  digestive 
surfaces  suffering,  or  of  the  digestive  organs  being  im- 
paired, by  the  protracted  use  of  such  combinations. 

5.  A  scruple,  (or  if  greater  strength  be  required,  half  a 
dram,)  of  rhubarb,  to  which  is  added  a  dram  of  tartrate 
of  soda  or  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  potash.     The  latter 
gives  considerably  greater  activity  to  the  powder,  and 
suits  best  persons  of  rooust  aud  sanguineous  habits  and 
complexions.  These  substances  should  be  combined  only 
at  the  moment  of  use.     Assafoetida,  aloes,  and  rhubarb, 
are  the  safest  and  best  of  all  continued  purgatives  ;  but, 
as  the  two  former  are  with  difficulty  and  distaste  taken 
in  the  powdery  or  liquid  form,  they  may  be  used  in  pill, 
as  follows.     These  three  substances  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  mutually  combined. 

6.  Aloes,  assafoetida,  extract  of  rhubarb,  of  each  a  scruple  ; 
divided  into  fifteen  pills,  of  which  one,  two,  or  three,  as 
may  be  necessary,  may  be  taken  each  night,  or  second 
night. 

7.  The  compound  senna  confection,  in  a  dose  of  from  a 
tea  to  a  table  spoonful,  is  a  remarkably  easy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  innocent  laxative,  although  including  none 
of  the  above  drugs. 

When  there  is  that  general  fulness,  puffiness,  and 
unpleasant  distention  of  the  belly,  accompanied  with 
continually  sluggish  bowels,  which  I  have  spoken  of  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  indicating  a  tumid,  over  san- 
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guineous,  loaded,  and  obstructed  state  of  the  organs  in 
general  of  the  belly,  as  the  liver,  stomach,  intestines, 
spleen,  &c.,  the  following  will  be  found  of  great  use  : — 

8.   Take  of  rhubarb  root,  one  ounce. 
Senna  leaves,  an  ounce. 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces.    Mix,  and  after  allowing 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  four  hours,  filter  it.     To 
the  filtered  fluid  add,  of 
Extract  of  dandelion,  one  ounce. 
Acetate  of  potass,  six  drams. 
Tincture  of  gentian,  half  an  once. 
Muriatic  ether,  two  drams.     Mix.     Of  this  mixture 
a  table-spoonful  three  times  daily,   will  be  found  very 
efficient. 

But,  if  the  patient  prefer  PILLS,  and  no  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  forbid,  he  may  have  prescribed  for 
him  any  one  of  the  following : — 

9.  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  one  scruple. 
Sulphur,  two  drams. 
Camphor,  rasped,  one  scruple. 

Extract  of  henbane,  half  an  ounce.     Mix.     Divide  this 

mass  into  one  hundred  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be 

taken  three  times  daily.      This  course  of  pills  will 

»      effectually  remove  abdominal  obstructions  not  organic, 

nor  acute,  and  dependent  on  deficient  secretions. 

The  following  pill,  of  a  different  kind,  is  also  very 
appropriate  and  powerful  against  the  same  circum- 
stances. : — 

10.  Castile  soap,  two  drams  and  a  half. 
Gum  ammoniac,  one  dram. 
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Purified  extract  of  aloes,  two  scruples. 

Assafcetida,  half  a  dram. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  one  dram. 

Confection  of  roses,  as  much  as  may  be  required  to 
make  all  into  a  mass ;  which  is  to  be  divided  into 
seven  dozen  of  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  and  two  before 
dinner. 

If  this  dose  be  too  powerfully  laxative,  it  may  be  di- 
minished, by  the  omission  of  one  pill,  at  each  dose. 

If  a  pill,  however,  be  desired,  in  which  mercury  forms 
a  part,  I  have  found  the  following  one,  differing,  as  it 
does,  from  Plummer's,  greatly  superior  to  it,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  blue  pill,  as  a  remover  of  what  is  familiarly 
called  an  obstructed  and  obstinate  state  of  the  liver  and 
bowels.  I  was  led  to  employ  it,  from  having  found  that, 
in  one  or  two  cases,  the  calomel  gave  a  too  great 
activity  to  Plummer's  pill ;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony  was  too  great. 

1 1 .   Take  of  the  blue  pill  mass,  one  dram  and  a  half. 
Of  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  half  a  dram. 
Of  guaiac  gum  resin,  two  drams.     Mix,  and  divide 
into  pills  of  five  grains. 

All  the  pills  now  enumerated,  are  to  be  employed 
until  the  belly  becomes  flat ;  firm  without  being  hard  ; 
till  the  sensation  of  tumefaction  of  it  be  gone,  and  a 
healthful  feeling  of  tightness  and  muscular  vigour  in  the 
abdomen  be  experienced. 

When  the  stools  are  pale  and  white,  the  liver  unusual- 
ly hard  on  pressure,  although  not  enlarged ;  the  tint  of 
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the  skin  and  of  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  white  parts  of 
the  eyes,  yellow,  all  which,  are  symptoms  indicative  of 
an  impacted  condition  of  the  granular  parts  of  the 
biliary  organ,  the  NITRO-MURIATIC  BATH,  as  an  external 
auxiliary  to  internal  means,  is  required.  Take 

12.   Of  strong  nitric  acid, 

Of  strong  muriatic  acid,  equal  parts. 

Of  this  mixture,  one  ounce  to  every  four  gallons 
of  water,  which  may  he  hot,  forms  the  hath ;  which  is  to  he 
taken  for  several  nights,  either  by  immersion  of  the  feet 
and  legs,  or  of  the  whole  body ;  or  else  the  mixture 
may  be  assiduously  applied  by  the  sponge.  It  is  a  power- 
ful and  effectual  remedy,  and  may  be  safely  employed. 

I  may  add,  that  a  hot  foot-bath  of  a  very  strong  de- 
coction of  hellebore,  will  operate  on  the  liver  in  a  man- 
ner very  analogous  to  that  of  the  bath  now  described, 

There  is  another  bath,  very  easily  made,  not  expensive, 
and  highly  useful  in  all  cases  of  protracted  derangement 
of  the  liver  and  bowels. 

13.   Sulphuret  of  potass,  from  two  to  six  ounces. 
Hot  water,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

This  bath  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Barege  spring  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  almost  equally  effectual. 

SALINE  PURGATIVES  should  never  be  continuously  and 
protractedly  employed.  They  always  ultimately  debili- 
tate the  stomach  ;  lay  the  foundation  of  various  ailments ; 
yet  cannot  be  given  up  without  great  inconvenience; 
since  saline  medicine  unquestionably,  more  than  any 
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other,  procures  immediate  relief  from  many  hypochon- 
driac symptoms,  and  from  depression ;  and,  consequently, 
the  suspension  of  it  is,  at  first,  a  severe  privation  ;  in  so 
much  so,  that  I  have  had  patients  under  my  care,  whom 
it  notably  debilitated,  but  yet  whom  my  arguments  could 
not  induce  to  abandon  it,  so  enamoured  were  they  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  elasticity  which  it  procured  to  them. 
Yet  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  temporary 
and  cautious  recourse  to  saline  purgatives  largely  diffused 
in  light  BITTER  INFUSIONS.  Thus,  with  any  of  the  powders 
or  pills  above  prescribed,  taken  over  night,  a  morning 
draught,  on  alternate  days,  consisting  of  a  scruple,  two 
scruples,  or  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  a 
large  and  light  infusion  of  chamoinile  flowers,  or  of  dan- 
delion, is  often,  in  the  slight  derangements  of  the  diges- 
tive mucous  surfaces,  to  which  cases  only  these  remarks 
apply,  attended  with  the  most  signal  benefit ;  and  will 
be  undervalued,  on  account  of  its  common-placeness 
and  simplicity,  by  those  only  whom  inexperience  leads  to 
expect  every  thing  from  novel  remedies,  and  little  or 
nothing  from  those  that  have  been  long  in  use.  The 
symptoms  indicating  the  propriety  of  recourse  to  saline 
purgatives  with  bitters,  are  an  ill-tasted  mouth,  yellow 
furred  tongue,  frequent  headach,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing, yellowness  of  the  white  part  of  the  eye,  impaired 
appetite,  dulness  of  spirits,  indisposition  to  activity, 
want  of  clearness  and  vigour  in  the  ideas  and  concep- 
tions. The  following  is  an  easy  formula  for  the  above 
draught. 

14.   Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  three  ounces. 

Ginger  root  (to  prevent  the  griping  of  the  salts)  cut 

down,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a  half.     Infuse. 
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Sulphate  of  potash  reduced  to  powder,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  with  the  infusion.  Of  this  mixture,  a  cup, 
containing  three,  four,  or  five  ounces,  is  to  be  taken, 
not  less  than  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  to  be 
followed  by  exercise,  whether  within  or  without 
doors.  But  the  following  forms  a  still  more 
agreeable  draught,  and  will  please  those  whose 
tastes  are  fastidious. 

15.  Dried  orange  peel,  four  drams. 

Fresh  lemon  peel,  two  drams. 

Bruised  cloves,  one  dram. 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Digest  for  an 
hour  and  strain.  Then  add  of  Sulphate  of  potass, 
one  ounce  and  a  half.  Dose,  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  formula. 

MERCURY,  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  except  with  the 
most  moderate  degree  of  frequency,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed by  any  person  without  medical  advice,  either 
in  the  earlier  or  the  later  stages  of  stomachic  and  in- 
testinal derangement.  Not  that,  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed, it  is  more  hurtful,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie's  mode  of 
expressing  himself  seems  to  imply,  than  many  other 
drugs ;  but  simply  because  its  appropriate  administration 
requires  intelligence  which  no  non-professional  person 
can  possess.  Those,  however,  who,  without  consulting 
physicians,  do  tamper  with  this  potent  agent,  ought  to  be 
aware  that  calomel  is  adapted  for  the  occasional  embar- 
rassments ;  blue  pill,  for  the  more  permanent  ones  of  the 
organs  of  digestion ;  that  the  former  acts  more  quickly, 
scouringly,  and  more  exhaustingly  than  the  latter ;  and 
that  both,  as  usually  taken,  should,  in  most  instances, 
be  followed,  at  a  few  hours  interval,  by  a  saline  draught 
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or  by  senna,  or  by  oil ;  and  this,  sooner  in  the  case  of 
calomel  than  of  the  blue  pill. 

The  best  way,  however,  that  I  know  of,  in  which  the 
blue  pill  can  be  taken,  when  the  object  is  gently  to  aug- 
ment and  to  correct  the  secretions,  is  by  taking  small 
fragments  of  an  ordinary  blue  pill,  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  This  plan  I  have  latterly  adopted, 
especially  in  cases  where  activity  of  treatment  and  vio- 
lence of  action  require  to  be  avoided  ;  and  I  have  found 
happy  effects.  On  the  second  day,  or,  at  least,  not  later 
than  the  third,  consistent^  and  easy  stools  of  amended 
aspect,  begin  to  appear,  no  systemic  effect  being  mean- 
while produced.  In  this  way  of  administering  mercury, 
I  have  not  found  other  medicine,  as  saline  draughts,  ne- 
cessary. Still,  the  pill  (Formula  11.)  is  superior  to  the 
blue  pill. 

Mercury  is  suitable,  when  the  stools  are  habitually 
scanty,  even  while  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  is 
taken;  when,  in  short,  the  bulk  of  excrement  corre- 
sponds not  to  the  bulk  of  the  aliment.  In  determining 
this  point,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  herbaceous  food  al- 
ways gives  a  more  voluminous  residue  than  animal  or 
farinaceous  diet ;  that,  therefore,  when  we  employ  less 
of  the  former  and  more  of  the  latter,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect equally  large  evacuations  as  in  the  contrary  case ; 
and  that  an  attempt  to  force  such  stools,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  detrimental  and  hazardous.  Mercury, 
too,  is  necessary,  when  the  colour  of  the  stools  is  too 
pale,  and  in  some  cases  wherein  these  are  too  dark  or 
are  green ;  but,  in  the  last  case,  a  physician  can  alone 
judge.  When,  moreover,  the  stools  are  either  odourless 
or  ultrafetid,  mercury  is  often  indicated. 
2i 
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The  general  rule,  as  to  the  length  of  time,  during 
which  \ve  should  persevere  in  the  use  of  mercury,  in 
derangements  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  is  until  the  eva- 
cuations assume  a  moderately  light  orange  hue. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
medicines  in  the  liquid  form  act  quickest,  and  are  there- 
fore, if  of  a  purgative  nature,  best  taken  in  the  morning  ; 
powders  act  less  quickly  ;  pills  least  so  ;  and  these  last 
are  therefore  most  appropriately  taken  at  the  hour  of 
repose. 

On  the  subject  of  DIET,  I  have  written  so  largely  in  the 
work  already  repeatedly  referred  to,  (and  to  which,  for 
a  full  exposition  of  this,  and  of  various  other  branches  of 
HYGIENE,  I  must  refer  the  reader),  that  my  remarks  here 
must  be  general  and  few.  The  occurrence  of  stomachic 
or  intestinal  embarrassment  should  be  a  signal  for  the 
person  suffering  from  it,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  bulky 
and  coarse  vegetables,  as  turnips,  cabbage,  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  cauliflower,  of  brocoli,  &c.  and  even  pota- 
toes ;  and  to  restrict  himself  to  the  flowery  parts  of 
cauliflower,  to  grapes,  a  small  quantity  of  roasted  apples, 
orange  juice,  &c.  For  many  patients,  and  also  physi- 
cians, commit  a  very  great  error,  the  former  in  disusing, 
the  latter  in  interdicting  all  that  passes  under  the  name 
of  vegetable  food,  (not,  of  course,  including  farinaceous 
aliment  in  the  form  of  bread,  &c.)  on  the  occurrence  of 
stomachic  derangements.  I  know  of  very  few  forms  of 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  the  incipient 
stage,  or  indeed  in  any  stage,  of  which,  an  entire  abstin- 
ence from  either  vegetable  or  animal  food  respectively, 
is  called  for,  and  entire  restriction  to  one  of  these  neces- 
sary ;  but  certainly  if,  in  some  cases,  one  of  these  two 
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species  of  food  must  be  excluded,  it  is  more  usually  the 
animal  than  the  vegetable  one,  which,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  gastric  derangement,  is,  with  most  pro- 
priety, so  dealt  with.  In  the  early  stages,  the  type  of 
these  derangements  is  usually  sthenic,  irritable,  and  the 
systemic  forces  are  entire  ;  so  that  reduction  of  the  nu- 
tritive and  stimulant  qualities  of  the  aliment  is  at  this 
period,  if  at  any,  proper.  Lemon  or  lime  juice,  if 
grapes,  strawberries,  apples,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  procured, 
may  be  substituted  for  these ;  and,  far  from  augmenting 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach,  will  often  diminish  or  remove 
it.  When  heartburn  defends  on  a  heated  and  irritable, 
hypervascular,  sub-inflamed  state  of  the  stomach's  inner 
coat,  or  on  the  presence  in  that  organ,  of  acrid  secretions, 
indicating  an  alkalescent  tendency  or  state  (diathesis) 
of  the  circulating  fluids  and  secretions,  fresh  vegetable 
juice,  and  vegetable  acids,  are  the  appropriate  means  of 
rectification  ;  and  acidulous  diet,  such  as  grapes,  cooked 
apples,  pomegranates,  strawberries,  oranges,  &c.,  should 
constitute  the  major  proportion  of  the  patient's  aliment. 
As  I  have  remarked  in  page  81  of  my  Treatise  on  Diet : 
"  In  Italy,  I  have  frequently  seen  ladies,  when  complain- 
ing of  the  indigestion  and  debility  of  stomach  induced  by  a 
long  day's  route  in  a  voiture,  make  the  evening  meal  on 
a  sallad  of  ran  vegetables,  with  vinegar  and  olive  oil ; 
assigning  as  the  reason  of  their  choice,  that  such  a  dish 
was  not  only  the  most  rcfraichissant,  but  also  the  lightest 
and  most  appropriate  which  they  could  select.  And 
they  were  indeed  surprised  when  ii formed  them,  that 
my  dyspeptic  countrywomen,  and  even  eminent  British 
physicians,  would  regard  such  an  aliment,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  supposed  or  real  stomachic  feebleness,  a? 
little  short  of  poisonous. 
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"  It,  however,  on  reflection,  struck  me  as  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  we  so  little  employ  fruits  and  vegetables, 
or  at  least  their  juices,  uncooked  and  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
This  induced  me,  subsequently,  to  institute  experiments 
and  observations,  from  which  I  found, 

<c  1st.  That  these  juices,  when  skilfully  employed,  exert 
a  peculiarly  renovative  and  antiseptic  influence.  In 
cases  where  I  dreaded  a  too  great  debility  of  stomach,  I 
caused  the  patient  to  suck,  without  swallowing,  the  sub- 
stance of  liquorice  root,  ripe  apples,  raddish,  parsley,  wa- 
ter-cress, &c.,  and  that  with  the  most  marked  benefit. 

"  2nd.  That  a  system  of  diet,  which  excludes  vegetables 
or  vegetable  juices,  in  one  form  or  another,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, faulty,  even  in  cases  of  disease. 

"  3dly.  That  many  digestive  derangements  will  never 
be  cured  by  such  a  system  of  diet. 

"  4thly.  That,  although  a  person,  unaccustomed,  inju- 
diciously so,  to  vegetables  and  fruits,  may,  at  first,  digest 
them  with  difficulty,  yet  he  will  find,  by  persevering  in 
their  use,  that  the  stomach  will  gradually  master  them  ; 
and  that  then  the  general  condition  of  that  organ,  of  his 
bowels,  of  his  system  at  large,  and  his  nervous  ailments, 
if  he  chance  to  labour  under  such,  will  be  distinctly  ame- 
liorated." 

It  is  obvious,  I  may  add,  from  the  great  abundance  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  as  lettuce,  grapes,  oranges,  which  do 
not  require  cooking,  but  which,  on  the  contrary  are,  as  ar- 
ticles of  food,  positively  deteriorated  by  that  process,  that 
nature  designed  us  to  make  a  very  liberal  use  of  such  ve- 
getables and  fruits ;  and  this  not  merely  during  the  short 
seasons  of  these  fruits,  but  throughout  the  year ;  since 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  are  adapted,  prospectively  no 
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doubt,  by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  our  Creator,  to 
keep  for  a  long  time,  nay  to  improve  in  flavour  and  fit- 
ness for  digestion  and  nourishment,  by  being  so  kept. 

The  formula  which  I  employ,  when  there  is  a  fiery 
tongue,  but  neither  any  foulness  of  that  organ,  nor  ill- 
tasted  mouth;  when  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the 
stomach  pit ;  a  feeling  of  weight  there  ;  and,  when  a  cold 
draught  is  taken,  a  distinct  sensation  experienced  of  the 
fluid  encountering  a  hot  surface,  is  the  following  : 

16.  Extract  of  henbane^  three  drams. 

Water,  three  ounces.     Mix  and  filter. 

To  the  filtered  fluid,  add  of 
Nitrate  of  potass,  a  dram. 

A  desert  spoonful  of  this  to  betaken  every  hour,  in  an 
ounce  of  orange  water  or  mild  citronade. 

The  supper,  if  any  be  taken,  of  persons  whose  stomach 
or  bowels  are  deranged,  should  be  light,  but  may  be  vari- 
ous. Some  do  best  without  this  meal ;  others  sleep  ill 
without  it.  The  patient  who  consults  candidly  his 
health,  and  not  a  momentary  appetite,  is  the  best  judge 
whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  sup.  Sweet  milk  sel- 
dom agrees  with  adults  whose  stomachs  are  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  deranged,  who  live  in  towns,  and  who 
do  not  take  much  exercise ;  producing  generally  an  ill- 
tasted  foul  morning  tongue,  and  costive  bowels.  Gruel 
is  better  ;  or  dry  biscuit  and  water  ;  a  little  wine  being 
added  to  each,  if  the  patient's  usual  habits  require  such 
an  addition.  When  costiveness  is  the  chief  complaint, 
a  porridge  made  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  barley 
and  oat  meals  well  boiled,  and  taken  with  the  freshest 
and  best  churned  milk,  is  an  excellent  supper  to  those 
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whose  habits  are  active,  the  tone  of  whose  digestive 
organs  is  not  impaired,  and  whose  dietetic  taste  not  very 
luxurious  or  nice. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  Formulae  which  I  have  found 
useful  in  the  several  secondary  complications  of  derange- 
ments of  the  digestive  organs  ;  it  being  understood  that 
due  attention  is  meanwhile  given  to  the  original  disease ; 
that  the  bowels  are  kept  in  proper  regularity  ;  and  that 
the  medicines  more  immediately  addressed  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  are  given  at  diffe- 
rent times  from  those  about  to  be  enumerated ;  so  that 
the  actions  of  each  may  not  mutually  interfere,  but  the 
specific  effects  of  both  be  duly  and  fully  secured. 

In  the  BILIARY  COMPLICATIONS  of  digestive  derange- 
ments, more  especially  in  embarrassment  of  the  system 
of  the  VENA  PORTJS,  leading  to  piles,  hsemmorrhoids,  and 
the  abdominal  plethora  of  the  Germans,  the  following 
will  be  found  most  valuable  prescriptions  ; 

17.  Take  of  the  Alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  ten  grains. 

Bi- Carbonate  of  magnesia,  two  scruples. 

Conserve  of  roses,  as  much  as  to  make  amass. 
Mix  and  divide  into  forty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be  ta- 
ken an  hour  before  dinner,  two  at  bedtime.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  pills  are  employed,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  the  following  powder  are  to  be  taken  every  morning  an 
hour  before  breakfast,  in  a  cup  of  tepid  gruel  made  thinly. 

18.  Take  of  Precipitated  sulphur, 

Bi- Carbonate  of  potass,  of  each  three  drams. 
Tartrate  of  soda,  four  drams. 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  two  grains. 
Super-tartrate  of  potass,  one  ounce. 
Powdered  loaf  sugar,  three  ounces.   Mix  well. 
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If  the  Tartar  emetic  causes  sickness,  omit  it.  If  the  sulphur 
begets  a  smell  on  the  patient's  person  unpleasant  to  him- 
self, it  may  also  be  left  out,  I  have  had  delicate  female-* 
who  complained  much  of  this  effect. 

In  the  CARDIAC  COMPLICATION,  when  there  is  violent 
nervous  action  of  the^heart,  without  organic  change,  af- 
ter the  bowels  are  very  gently  cleared,  the  remedies 
may  be  various.  Prussic  acid  is  an  exceeding  valuable 
remedy  in  this  complication,  and  is  best  given  as 
follows : — 

19.   Tincture  of  Henbane,  two  tea-spoonfuls. 

Dilute  Prussic  acid,  five  to  fifteen  drops.  Mix  in  a 
wine-glass  of  cold  water.  It  is  to  be  had  in  mind,  that 
prussic  acid,  in  order  that  its  virtue  be  preserved  unimpair- 
ed, is  to  be  kept  in  a  phial,  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  in  a 
cold  situation,  and  that  the  above  combination  is  never  to 
be  formed  except  at  the  moment  of  use. 

'20.  Lettuce  leaf  water  is  also  a  good  vehicle  for  prussic 
acid.  This  water  is  easily  formed  by  rinsing  the  leaver, 
freshly  bruised,  in  as  much  water  as  is  to  form  the  draught, 
which  may  be  six  or  eight  ounces,  that  is,  a  tea  or  coffee 
cupful.  To  this  quantity  five  drops  or  more  of  the  acid 
are  to  be  added.  Orange-flower  water  also  does  well. 
To  one  ounce  or  two  ounces  of  this  water,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  may  be  added. 

A  still  more  prompt  and  powerful  remedy  against 
functional  overaction  of  the  heart,  or  simple  nervousness 
is: — 

21.   Of  Ether,  (the  nitric)  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls. 

Prussic  acid,  five  to  fifteen  drops.       Mix  these 
in  a  wine-glass  of  hot  water. 
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When  there  is  a  feeling  of  fulness,  tumult,  and  weight 
about  the  heart,  indicating  enlargement,  in  addition  to 
the  utmost  attention  being  paid  to  the  diet,  and  to  the 
greatest  care  taken  that  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the 
bowels  are  never  embarrassed, — besides  cupping,  leech  - 
ing,  and  blistering,  if  necessary,  over  the  heart's  site,  the 
following  may  be  used  : — 

22.  Hydrobromate  or  hydriodate  of  potass,  one  dram. 
Water,  one  ounce. 

For  three  days,  six  drops  of  the  above  are  to  be  taken 
an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  an  hour  before  dinner; 
then  each  dose  is  to  be  increased  by  three  drops  weekly, 
until  twenty-five  drops  are  taken  twice  daily.  This  is 
the  only  way  of  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  minoratif 
powers  of  the  hydrobromate  and  hydriodate  of  potass, 
and  thus  perseveringly  applied,  and  countenanced  by  a 
regulated  diet,  those  powers  will  be  found  great. 

Or  drops  may  be  prescribed,  as  follows  :— 

23.  Cajeput  oil, 

Sulphuric  Ether,  of  each  a  dram. 
Tincture  of  Valerian,  two  drams. 
Oil  of  Aniseed,  a  dram.     Mix. 
Of  this  mixture  from  five  to  thirty  drops  may  be  taken. 

24.  Take  of  Castoreum,  one  dram. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and  keep 
in  a  phial  with  a  closely  fitting  glass  stopper.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  twenty-five,  drops:  This  remedy,  and  the 
foregoing,  are  designed  principally  for  the  convulsive  dis- 
eases and  nervous  palpitations  of  women. 
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In  the  PULMONARY  COMPLICATION  of  derangements 
of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS,  the  greatest  attention  to  diet 
is,  as  already  pointed  out,  indispensibly  necessary. 
Leeching,  cupping,  blistering,  both  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  on  the  chest,  are  likewise  to  be  had  re- 
course to.  When  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
partakes  of  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  and  stomach,  the  following  formula  will  be 
found  useful  in  relieving  the  former,  while  it  will,  more- 
over, be  perfectly  suited  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
latter  also.  Take  of, 


25.  Leaves  of  Uva  ursi,  i.e.  Trailing  arbutus,  four  drams. 
Boiling  water,  a  pint  and  a  half.     Infuse  for  three 

hours  near  the  fire  :  then  add  of, 
Extract  of  henbane,  three  drams,  then  filter ;  after 

which  add  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda,  two  drams  and  a  half. 
Syrup  of  poppies,  two  ounces.     Mix. 
Of  this  a  wine-glassful  is  to  be  taken  several  tunes  a  day. 

It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  nicety  to  prescribe 
for  any  pulmonary  irritation,  by  medicines  primarily 
addressed  to  the  stomach,  when  the  latter  organ  is  itself 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  when,  moreover,  it  is  to  the 
irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  that  the  like  condition 
of  the  windpipe  and  lungs  is  owing.  The  formula  now 
given  is  one  of  the  very  rare  prescriptions  which,  in  such 
cases,  suit  at  once  the  primary  and  the  secondary  affec- 
tion. 

The  following  prescriptions  will,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, answer  the  same  double  purpose  : 
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26.  Take  of  leaves  of  Uva  ursi  (Trailing  arbutus)  four 
drams ;  and  prepare  it  as  above,  adding  the  same  quantity 
of  henbane  as  in  the  foregoing  formula ;  then  filter  as 
there  ordered;  and  then  add  the  syrup  of  poppies.  With 
each  wine-glass  of  this  mixture,  which  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  cool  place,  twenty  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are  to  be 
taken,  but  only  to  be  added  at  the  moment  the  dose  is 
to  be  employed. 

The  following  is,  however,  still  better  than  the  last, 
and  equally  suitable  in  the  ordinary  irritative  compli- 
cations of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  with  the 
irritation  primarily  existing  in  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane.  This  last,  however,  will  be  found  peculiarly 
appropriate,  when  with  obvious  irritation  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  bronchi,  there  is  a  dry  and  heated  and  stiffened 
skin.  Take  of, 

27-   Sarsaparilla  root,  cut  down  and  bruised,  four  ounces. 

Liquorice       do.   .      do.          do.         do.     one  ounce. 

Boiling  water  three  pints.  Place  the  vessel  near  the 
fire,  and  shake  and  stir  its  contents  occasionally  during 
several  hours.  Then  add  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  six  drams. 

Syrup  of  oranges,  two  ounces.     Mix  well. 
Of  this  mixture  a  small  tea-cupful  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  daily. 

The  following  may  likewise  be  with  advantage  em- 
ployed : 

28.   Acetate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces. 
Nitrate  of  potass,  half  a  dram. 
Ipecacuan  wine,         ditto. 
Syrup  of  oranges,  two  ounces. 
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Of  this  when  along-  with  soreness,  rawness,  tickling  in 
the  windpipe  and  throat,  there  is  heat  in  the  stomach  with 
heartburn,  and  a  desire  for  cold  fluids,  with  a  sensation  of 
relief  experienced  on  such  fluids  being  swallowed,  a  desert 
spoonful  may  be  taken  every  hour  with  great  benefit,  the  diet 
being  at  the  same  time  duly  accommodated. 

IN  the  CEJREBRO- SPINAL  COMPLICATIONS,  a  vast  variety 
of  formulae  may  be  employed  ;  but  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  enlarging  greatly,  to  specify  accurately  the 
particular  circumstances  which  render  this  or  that  pre- 
scription the  preferable  <5ne,  I  content  myself  with 
putting  down  a  few,  which  I  have  found  useful  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  complications  generally,  and  which  I  can 
recommend. 

29.  Take  of  Valerian  powder,  half  a  dram. 

Castoreum,  a  scruple. 

Oxid  of  Zinc,  the  same. 

Simple  Syrup,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
form  all  into  a  mass.  Mix  and  divide  into  eighteen  pills,  of 
which  two  or  three  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
This  is  a  prescription  of  the  celebrated  Dupuytren. 

30.  Take  of  Sub-nitrate  of  Bismuth. 

Musk,  of  each,  two  scruples. 

Extract  of  Hops,  one  scruple.  Mix,  and 
divide  into  twenty  pills,  of  which  two  or  three  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

3 1 .   Take  of  Strychnine,  three  grains. 

Conserve  of  Roses,  a  dram.  Divide  into 
thirty  pills ;  begin  with  a  pill  morning  and  evening,  and 
gradually  augment  the  dose. 
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32.   Take  of  Extract  of  Thorn  Apple  (Stramonium,)  one 

scruple. 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  two  drams. 
Mucilage,  as  much  as  will  make  a  mass. 
Divide  into  forty  pills,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  dose  being  gradually  augmented,  until 
twelve  or  sixteen  are  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.     I  need 
not  warn  the  readers  of  the  powerful  and  dangerous  effects 
of  the  two  last  prescriptions,  if  unskilfully  employed. 

33.  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  twelve  grains. 

Extract  of  Deadly  Nightshade  (Belladonna)  do. 

Musk,  two  scruples. 

Camphor,  ditto. 

Conserve  of  Roses,  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  all  into  a  mass.  Divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
of  which,  at  first,  one  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  one 
at  night :  but  which  number  may  be  gradually  increased,  until 
two  or  three  are  taken  thrice  a  day.  But  respecting  this  power- 
ful and  dangerous  pill,  two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  ; 
first,  the  property  which  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  of  dark- 
ening the  skin,  if  administered  too  long ;  secondly,  the  poi- 
sonous effect  which  belladonna,  unskilfully  or  too  protract- 
edly exhibited,  is  capable  of  producing.  Nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  administered  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  a  time, 
without  risk  of  darkening  of  the  skin  ensuing  ;  and  after  an 
equal  interval,  again  repeated.  As  it  may  with  safety  be 
persisted  in  longer  than  the  belladonna,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  administer  it  separately  from  that  drug. 

34.  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  twelve  grains. 

Extract  of  Henbane,  half  a  dram. 

Powder  of  Liquorice,  one  dram. 

Syrup,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  mass. 
Divide  into  twenty-four  pills,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  direct- 
ed in  the  foregoing  prescription. 
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35.  Take  of  the  Ammoniuret  of  Copper,*  twelve  grains. 

Extract  of  Hop,  half  a  drain. 

Liquorice  powder,  a  scruple. 

Syrup,  as  much  as  may  be  required  to 
form  a  mass.  Divide  into  twenty  pills,  of  which  one  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

The  cerebro-spinal  lesions,  dependent  on  primary  de- 
rangement of  the  organs  of  digestion,  being  usually  gra- 
dual in  their  approach  and  progress,  and  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  gradual  means,  pills  are  the  best  and  most 
convenient  form  in  whicl^  the  medicines  designed  to 
combat  those  lesions  can  be  made  up. 

Lotions  and  liniments  are  often  useful,  both  in  restor- 
ing the  cerebro-spinal  function,  and  calming  it  when 
excited.  The  milder  of  Dr.  Granville's  celebrated  coun- 
ter-irritant lotions,  is  as  follows  : 

36.  Strongest  Water  of  Ammonia,  one  part. 
Distilled  Spirit  of  Rosemary,  three  parts. 

Spirit  of  Camphor,  one  part.     Apply  this  to  parts. 

37.  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  eight  ounces. 

Phosphorus,  twenty  grains.  Melt  very  cau- 
tiously by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  This  liniment  is  useful 
in  spinal  debility,  &c. 

38.  Take  of  Olive  Oil, 

Oil  of  Turpentine, 

Water  of  Ammonia, 

Laudanum, 

Compound  Soap  liniment,  of  each  one  half 

«  See  an  instructive  article,  entitled  "  Ueber  die  Wirkung  des 
SchwefelsUurenKupfer-oxydsaufden  thierschen  organismus,"  by 
Mitscherlich  in  MUller's  Archiv.  for  1837. 
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ounce.  Mix.  This  freely  applied  over  the  spine,  and  on 
the  stomach-pit  and  belly,  will  relieve  those  convulsive 
and  hysteric  affections,  and  that  peculiar  nervousness  which 
characterize  the  more  chronic  derangements  of  the  organs 
of  digestion  ;  internal  remedies  being,  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  given. 

39.  Take  of  Mallow  Root, 

Leaves  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (belladonna) 

of  each,  two  drams. 
Poppy  heads,  two  or  three. 
Boiling  water,  two  pounds.     Infuse. 

In  the  CUTANEOUS  COMPLICATIONS  ;  if  there  be  eruption 
or  redness  with  pain,  take  of 

40.  Prussic  acid,  three  drams. 
Acetate  of  Lead,  half  a  dram. 
Muriate  of  Morphia,  fifteen  grains. 

Water,  eight  ounces.     Mix  ;  apply  with  a  sponge,  or 
soft  cloth. 

If  with  eruption  or  redness,  there  be  itchiness'take  of 

41.  Sulphuret  of  Potass,  four  ounces. 
Water,  a  pound. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  four  drams. 
Mix,  and  apply  twice  daily. 

When  the  URINE  does  not  flow  freely,  the  following 
formula  is  simple  and  useful  : 

42.  Bruise  a  handful  of  parsley  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
which  strain  or  filter.     Add,  of 

Acetate  of  Potass,  two  drams. 
Nitrate  of  Potass,  half  a  dram. 
Vinegar  of  Squills,  half  an  ounce. 
Syrup  of  Lemons,   one  ounce  and  a  half.      Mix. 
The  dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  every  hour  or  half  hour. 
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I  have  stated  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that  an 
undue  relaxation  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  bowel,  (rectum 
and  anus)  amounting  sometimes  to  protrusion,  is  as  fre- 
quent, and  even  more  troublesome  than  its  spasmodic  con- 
striction. Against  such  a  state,  the  following  injection 
is  to  be  used,  after  each  fair  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

43.  Of  Gallnuts,  bruised, 
Oakbark,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  three  pounds. 

Boil  for  an  hour  and  strain.  Throw  up,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  two  ounces  of  this,  after  stool,  and  retain  for  a 
few  minutes.  Apply  it  also  all  round  the  anus.  A  tea-spoon- 
ful of  laudanum  to  every  ounce,  gives  greater  power. 

When  the  softening  and  relaxation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  are  perceived  and  felt  in  the  throat  and  gums, 
take  of, 

44.  Chloruret  of  Lime,  two  scruples. 
Water  distilled,  two  ounces. 
Syrup,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Take  of  this  a  tea-spoonful,  four  or  five  times  daily.  Chlo- 
ruret of  Lime  may  also  be  used  in  injection,  in  place  of  the 
Gallnuts,  as  follows : 

45.  Take  of  Chloruret  of  Lime,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Water,  two  pounds.  Mix  and  inject  three 
ounces  at  each  time.  A  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  may,  if 
greater  activity  be  required,  be  added  to  every  ounce. 

46.  Take  of  Cream,  six  ounces. 

Yolks  of  Eggs,  two. 

Powdered  Loaf  Sugar,  one  ounce. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  two  drams.    Mi  x . 
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This  will  be  found  a  most  delicious  and  very  efficient  resto- 
rative in  ordinary  cases  of  exhaustion,  more  especially  ad- 
versus  debilitatem  sequentem  excessum  sexualem. 

In  impotentia  sexuali,  or  approaches  to  it,  take  of, 

47.   Camphor,  rasped,  one  scruple. 

Oxid  of  Zinc,  half  a  dram. 

Aromatic  powder,  fifteen  grains.  Mix  and  divide 
into  eight  powders.  One  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  with 
negus  from  port  wine. 

The  affection  for  which  the  last  formula  is  given, 
often  resulting  from  derangement  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  the  condition  for  which  the  first  of  these  for- 
mulae is  given,  always  greatly  aggravating  these  derange- 
ments, the  prescriptions  above  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 
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No.  I 

THE  following  List,  of  a  few  common  and,  in  some  cases, 
easily  accessible  Plants,  will  shew  how  much  more 
various  than  is  imagined,  are  the  vegetables  which 
may  be  used  in  culinary  purposes,  and  how  ignorant 
our  common  people  are  of  several  important  natural 
vegetable  productions,  whereby  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence might  be  greatly  extended.  The  list  has  been 
presented  to  me  by  my  esteemed  friends,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  William  Gourlie,a 
Jun.,  who,  had  space  been  allowed  them,  would  have 
made  the  catalogue  greatly  more  ample,  instructive, 
and  useful. 

1.  ESCULENT  ROOTS. — Cormeille*  Silverweed:    Yel- 
low Goat's  Beard :  Beet :   Dahlia,  now  commonly  used 
like  the  potatoe,  in  France :     Male  Orchis,  from  which 
salep  is  prepared :    Viper  s  Grass. 

2.  The  STEMS  of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Sorrel, 
Reed  Mace,  Angelica,  Celery,  Herb  Alexander,  Nettle, 
Common   Burdock,  very   common   on   roadsides;    the 
young  shoots  of  the  Milk  Thistle,  cut  close  to  the  root, 
one  of  the  best'  boiling  salads,  surpassing  the  finest  cab- 
bage ;   Sow's  Thistle ;  tender  shoots   of  the  Rosebay, 
Willow-herb,  Samphire,  which  grows  on  sea  rocks,  and 
forms  an  excellent  pickle,  &c. 

3.  The  LEAVES  of  Nettles,  Dandelion,5  Common  Sor- 

*  The  classification  is  Mr.  Gourlie's. 

b  Dandelion  is  much  used  in  Switzerland,  served  as  spinage. 
The  water  requires  to  be  changed  once  or  twice  in  the  process  of 
boiling  it,  in  order  to  take  away  the  bitter  flavour.  I  have  found 
it  an  excellent  vegetable. 
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rel,  Swedish  Turnip,  wild  Cabbage,  Sea  Kale,  wild 
Spinach  or  English  Mercury,  Onions,  Leeks,  Chive, 
Endive,  &c.  and  more  particularly  as  Salads,  Common 
Cress,  Scurvy  Grass,  Jack  by  the  Hedge,  Water  Cress, 
Wood  Sorrel,  in  the  use  of  which  caution  is  necessary, 
Lettuce,  Celery,  Parsley,  Common  Chickweed,  Purslane, 
ftc 

4.  The  FLOWERS  of  the  Artichoke,  Carline  Thistle, 
Sunflower,  Indian  Cress,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Goats- 
beard,  &c.  The  Lichen,  Cetraria  Islandica,  vulgarly  call- 
ed Iceland  Moss,  and  common  on  the  Highland  moun- 
tains; and  the  Alga  or  Seaweed,  Crisped  Chondrus,  vul- 
garly called  Irish  Moss,  plentiful  in  all  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Scotland;  both  of  which,  after  being  well  washed,  are  to 
be,  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  tea  cupful,  boiled  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  a  pint  of  milk  and  cream,  sugar  or  other 
seasoning  being  added,  then  strained  through  a  hair- 
cloth search,  and  allowed  to  coagulate* ;  Dulse,  Green 
Laver ;  among  the  Fungi,  Mushrooms,  Truffles,  Morels, 
(of  which  the  small  sort  called  Champignons  grow  in  the 
short  grass,  about  English  commons),  are  very  wholesome, 
either  plain  or  in  sauces,  &c.  Many  of  the  vegetables,  in 
the  preceding  list,  are  spontaneous,  and  remarkably 
wholesome ;  and  it  is  therefore  truly  amazing  that  the 
people,  especially  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country,  cling 
so  exclusively  to  the  potatoe,  when  so  many  cheap  and 
excellent  herbs  are  offered  to  them  by  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence. 

a  This  is,  at  least,  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  Chondrus, 
by  which  a  dish  extremely -light,  easily  digested,  and  suitable  for 
sick  persons,  is  produced,  and  one  far  from  wanting  in  nutritive 
properties.  It  may  be  seasoned  with  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  bit- 
ter almonds,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  PRUSSIC  ACID,  in  place  of  these. 
Prussic  acid,  in  irritable  stomachs,  I  find  to  be  a  useful  condi- 
ment. 
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No.  II. 

IN  the  last  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  GLASGOW  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM,  my  much  respected  friend,  Dr.  Balmanno,  the 
intelligent  and  experienced  physician  of  that  large  and 
admirable  Institution,  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the 
effect  which  the  CEREBRO-SENSAL  organs  exert  on  those  of 
DIGESTION.  He  finds  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  digestion 
of  maniacs  goes  on  better  when  they  are  secluded  from 
the  light,  (See  Report  for  1839).  Explanations  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  this  cause  are  given  in  various  parts  of 
the  preceding  work,  (see  pp.  182,  315,  second  line  from 
top,  ct  seq.,  and  line  6,  et  seq.  from  bottom,  and  page 
316  at  top.  See  also  p.  294,  &e.)  Any  particular  organ 
may  divert  from  any  other  organ  or  organs,  the  due  sup- 
ply of  the  nervous  power  of  the  cercbro-spinal  centres, 
in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  by  an  inordinate  activity  of 
its  function,  draining  into  one  channel  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  the  nervous  power  of  these  centres,  whereby 
other  parts  and  organs  are  left  partially  and  imperfectly 
supplied  ;  or,  by  disease  arising  in  it ;  in  which  case  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres  act  in  a  conservative  manner ;  and 
anxious,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  organic  change  in  the 
diseased  and  endangered  locality,  accumulate  there  their 
principal  energies,  whereby  other  parts  and  organs  are 
left  unreinforced. 
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No.  III. 


THE  young  lady,  whose  case  is  given  at  page  169,  has. 
since  this  work  was  completed,  become  insane,  and  be- 
trayed a  disposition  to  suicide.  Her  relapse  was  pre- 
ceded by  notable  digestive  derangement. 


No.  IV. 

SINCE  this  work  was  completed,  I  have  had  some  very 
important  cases,  confirmatory  of  the  justness  of  the 
plans  of  treatment  therein  given  ;  more  especially  some 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  frequency  of  the  secondary 
affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  from  derange- 
ment in  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
moving, or  greatly  palliating  even  the  gravest  of  such 
secondary  affections,  by  judicious  regulation  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion.  Strychnine,  combined  with  the  sto- 
machic and  purgative  medicine  given,  and  stimulant 
frictions  on  the  loins,  have  proved,  in  my  hands,  exceed- 
ingly potent  agents  in  such  cases. 
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ABSOBBENT  power  of  stomach  impaired,  pp.  112,    187- 
Aliment,  herbaceous  ;  its  uses  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms 

of  indigestion,  p.  225-6,  344,  362. 
Alteratives ;  the  form  of  digestive  derangement  in  which  they 

first  become  necessary,  p.  189,  203;  the  propriety  of  the  term 

alterative  defended,  p.  332. 
Anodynes;  their  good  effect,  p.  216,  219,  241. 
Average  length  of  time  necessary  to  the  cure  of  digestive  de. 

rangements,  p.  335. 

Bile.  Its  derangements,  p.  60.  Dr.  Abercrombie's  views  contro- 
verted, p.  127,  221 .  Treatment  when  bile  is  deficient,  210,  212. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  37,  160. 

Bowels  ;  appearance  of  their  evacuation  in  indigestion,  p.  CO,  61. 
Accumulations  in,  p.  180.  Danger  of  such  accumulation  and 
treatment,  p.  180.  Treatment  of  the  simpler  forms  of  costive- 
ness,  p.  231,  et  seq.,  351,  et  seq.  Treatment  of  the  more 
chronic  and  complicated  derangements  of  the  bowels,  p.  236, 
et  seq.,  241,  et  seq. 

Carpenter's  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology, 
p.  37. 

Corpulence  of  dyspeptics,  often  not  of  a  healthy  character, 
p.  242. 

Causes,  Moral  of  indigestion,  p.  12,  16,  et  seq.  33,  et  seq. 

Intellectual,  p.  12,  16,  et  seq.  19,  33,  et  seq. 

Cerebro-sensal  excitement;  its  influence  on  digestion,  p.  379. 

Childbirth,  a  more  immediately  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion, 
p.  13. 

Climate,  a  remotely  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion,  p.  5 

Constitution,  a  more  immediately  predisposing  cause  of  indiges- 
tion, p.  10. 

Costiveness,  aperients,  selection  of,  in  simple,  p.  234,  350. 

Cough,  remarkable  case  of  fatal  sympathetic,  p.  270. 

Decrease  of  bulk,  often  a  good  sign  in  the  treatment  of  indiges- 
tion, p.  242. 

Diet ;  its  regulation  on  the  treatment  of  indigestion,  p.  338.  The 
diet  which  suits  the  primary,  always  suits  the  secondary  affec- 
tion, p.  242. 

Disease,  its  nature,  p.  55-6. 

Distention  of  the  digestive  tube ;  its  nature  and  effects,  p.  94. 
Flatulent  Distention  often  confounded  with  tumidity  of  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  p.  Ill,  168. 
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Doses  of  Medicine,  must  be  small  in  the  treatment  of  indigestion, 

p.  332. 

Dyspeptic  patient,  description  of,  p.  42. 
Duodenum — its  impaction,  p.   59.     Dr.  Philip's  view  defended. 

Morbid  relation  between  duodenum  and  stomach,  p.  122. 

Emetics  ;  not  useful  in  derangements  of  the  duodenum,  p.  204. 
England,  causes  which  make  indigestion  so  frequent  in,  p.  7»  18. 
Esculent  Plants,  List  of,  p.  377. 
Evacuations,  more  immediately  predisposing  causes  of  indigestion, 

p.  13. 

Excess  in  the  stomachic  secretions  ;  its  treatment,  p.  186. 
Exercise,  laws  of,  p.  86. 

Flaccidity  of  the  bowels,  p.  176. 
Frictions;  their  use  in  some  cases,  p.  172. 
Formulae,  p.  354,  et  seq. 

Habits,  a  more  immediately  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion, 
p.  11. 

Headache,  in  indigestion,  various  sorts  of,  p.  47,  69. 

Heart,  Nature  of  its  sympathetic  affections,  p.  66,  137.  Its  re- 
flective influence  in  causing  indigestion,  p.  1 56.  Treatment 
of  its  sympathetic  affections,  p.  253,  et  seq. 

Heartburn,  its  various  natures,  causes,  and  treatment,  p.  194,  195, 
196,  197,  198;  not  always  caused  by  acid,  p.  58,  196-7. 

Henry,  Dr.  of  Dublin,  his  Conversation  with  a  Bilious  Patient, 
p.  349. 

Increased  sensibility  to  temperature,  p.  47,  65,  152. 

Indigestion,  remotely  predisposing  causes  of,  p.  3.  More  immedi- 
ately predisposing  causes  of,  p.  9.  Exciting  causes  of,  p.  21. 
Exciting  causes  of,  that  operate  through  the  stomach,  &c.,  p.  22. 
Exciting  causes  of,  which  operate  through  the  media  of  other 
parts  and  organs  than  those  of  digestion,  p.  28.  Physical 
causes  of,  p.  29.  Non-physical  causes  of,  p.  33.  Theory  of 
the  effects  of  indigestion  on  remote  parts,  p.  134.  Treatment 
of  its  reflected  forms,  p.  311  ;  1st,  from  cutaneous  disease,  p. 
31 2 ;  2nd  from  cerebro-spinal  derangement,  p.  313 ;  3dly,  from 
pulmonary  disease,  p.  321  ;  4thly,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  p. 
324. 

Injections  or  Enemata  always  to  be  employed  before  drugs  taken 
by  the  mouth,  in  cases  of  simple  costiveness,  p.  233,  354.  Cau- 
tions  regarding,  p.  235. 

Leeches ;  applied  on  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  what  is  their  modus 
operandi?  p.  342. 

Life,  digression  on  its  principle,  p.  37,  et  seq ;  its  laws  and  phe- 
nomena, p.  80. 

Liver;    tenderness  of  it,  p.  61.      Nature   of  its  derangements, 
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p.  124.  Explanation  of  the  tenderness  of  edge  of  liver  in  in- 
digestion, p.  134.  Biliary  derangements;  their  treatment, 
p.  207,  et  seq.  Diet  in  biliary  derangements,  p.  225,  340,  344. 
Lungs,  nature  of  their  sympathetic  affections,  p.  141.  Their  re- 
flective influence  in  causing  indigestion,  p.  155  Treatment  of 
their  sympathetic  affections,  p.  268,  et  seq.  Connection  of  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  and  lungs,  p.  272.  Aptitude  of  dyspeptics 
to  fall  into  fatal  pulmonary  disease,  p.  275,  et  seq.,  281.  Treat- 
ment of  such  cases,  281. 

Manustupration,  a  cause  of  indigestion,  p.  14,  30,  315,  375-6. 

Meals,  large,  hurtful,  p.  96-7  ?  explanation  of  their  effect  in  pro- 
ducing abdominal  plethora,  p.  97-8-9. 

small,  their  ill  effects,  p.  99,  100. 

Mercury;  Dr.  Abercrombie's  objections  to  it  considered,  p.  91, 
&c.  Singular  effects  of  a  uuall  dose,  p.  214.  Nitric  acid  a 
substitute  for  mercury,  p.  216.  Advantage  of  small  doses  of 
mercury,  p.  214.  Remarks  on  it,  p.  360 — J.  How  long  to  be 
persisted  in,  p.  302. 

Milk,  why  reputed  a  bile  causing  aliment,  p.  240. 

Muscular  debility,  p.  47.  Two  species  of,  p.  63.  Muscular  action, 
p,  83.  Treatment  of,  p.  10?. 

Nervous  system,  p.  81.     Nervous  debility  of  the  digestive  tube  ; 

its  nature,  p.  100. 
Nervous  irritability,  p.  102.    Nature  of  its  sympathetic  affections, 

p.  144.     Their  reflective  influence  on  the  digestive  organs,  p. 

157-     Treatment  of  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain  and 

spine,  p.  284,  et  seq. 
Nitric  acid  ;  in  what  cases  useful,  p.  216,  358.     Formula,  No. 

26,  p.  370. 

Original  constitution,  a  remotely  predisposing  cause  of  indigestiou, 

P.  7- 
Opium,  useful  in  cases,  p.  217,  328. 

Palpitations,  p.  257,  263. 

Pancreas;  nature  of  its  derangements,  p.   130.     Treatment,  p. 

227. 
Pain,   cases  of  nervous  paiix  of  stomach,  &c.  p.  244,  et  seq. 

Treatment  of  some  cases  of  anomalous  pains,  p.  308,  et  seq. 
Perspiration  favours  costiveness,  p.  235. 
Pregnancy,  hindered  by  indigestion,  p.  71- 
Pulse,  how  affected  in  indigestion,  p.  54,  67,  255,  253. 
Purgative  Medicines,  abuse  of,  a  cause  of  indigestion,  p.  13,  25  ; 

risk  attending  their  use,  p.  350,  358. 

Rationale  of  the  modes  of  treatment,  p.  325.    Of  the  action  of 

tonics,  p.  331. 
Repose,  p.  86. 
Rules  for  dyspeptics,  p.  351,  et  seq. 
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Secondary  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  apt  to  aggravate 
the  primary  disease,  p.  312. 

Secretion,  p.  85.  Deranged  secretions,  their  causes,  p.  IOC. 
Deficiency  of  secretion  of  stomach,  p.  119.  Mode  in  which 
deranged  secretion  affects  digestion,  p.  120.  Its  treatment,  p. 
160.  How  we  ought  to  interpret  derangements  in  the  secre- 
tions, p.  192.  Difficulty  of  restoring  secretions,  p.  193. 

Selection  of  medicines  ;  its  necessity,  p.  234,  348,  350. 

Self-treatment ;  dangers  of,  p.  348. 

Sex,  a  remotely  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion,  p.  4. 

Skin,  nature  of  its  sympathetic  affections,  p.  151.  Its  reflective 
influence  in  causing  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  p.  153. 
Treatment  of  its  sympathetic  affections,  p.  306,  et  seq. 

Stations,  certain,  in  society,  remotely  predisposing  causes  of 
indigestion,  p.  8. 

Stricture,  spasmodic,  of  lower  bowel,  in  indigestion,  p.  62. 

Spleen,  nature  of  its  derangements,  p.  132.     Treatment,  p.  230. 

Stomach,  description  of,  p.  87 ;  how  it  appears  in  its  morbid 
states,  p.  90.  Stomach's  absorbing  power  impaired,  p.  1 12 ;  its 
treatment,  p.  188. 

Symptoms  of  occasional  indigestion,  p.  50.  Of  occasional  indiges- 
tion manifesting  themselves  in  the  digestive  organs,  p.  51  ;  in 
remote  parts,  p.  53 ;  of  permanent  indigestion,  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  digestive  organs,  p.  50 ;  in  remote  parts,  p. 
62.  Moral  symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion,  p.  42,  72.  In- 
tellectual symptoms  of  permanent  indigestion,  p.  42,  74.  Ano- 
malous symptoms  of  indigestion,  p.  70. 

Tumidity,  vascular,  of  the  intestinal  tube.     Its  treatment,  p.  183. 
Tobacco,  a  more  immediately  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion, 

p.  14.     Useful  in  cases,  p.  217,  329. 
Tongue,  description  of  its  morbid  aspects,  p.  57 ;  as  an  index 

of  indigestion,  p.  90,  113. 
Tonics  and  depletions  sometimes  simultaneously  necessary,  p. 

245-6,  341. 
Treatment ;  general  character  of  the  treatment  of  the  secondary 

derangements,  p.  249,  et  seq.  ;  treatment  of  chronic  dyspepsia 

must  not  be  severe,  p.  341.     Confirmative  part  of  treatment 

must  not  be  omitted,  p.  342. 

Urinary  secretion  affected  in  indigestion,  p.  65. 
Womb,  derangements  of,  from  indigestion,  p.  71. 


FINIS. 


J.  Thomson,  Printer,  Milne  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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